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ANTARCTICA LEGISLATION, 1960 


MONDAY, JUNE 13, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INsULAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND InsuLaR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in the com- 
mittee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular A ffairs 
will be in order for consideration of the several bills dealing with the 
Antarctic. 

We have two matters, two legislative matters, concerning Antarctica, 
before the subcommittee this morning. Somewhat similar legislation 
was before us in the 84th and 85th Congresses also. Hearings in 1958 
were held on the several bills which sought to promote the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge of the Antarctica. Two of these bills 
were introduced by former members of our committee—our then chair- 
man and now Senator Engle and Representative Pillion. A third 
bill was offered by Representative Bates of Massachusetts. In addi- 
tion, bills seeking to establish an executive agency responsible for 
supervising Antarctica affairs were sponsored by Representatives 
Aspinall, Saylor, Hosmer, Engle, Miller of Nebraska, Pillion, and 
by myself. I mention these bills to indicate that our subcommittee 
has been interested in Antarctic affairs for some time. 

This morning we will take up H.R. 5222, H.R. 8376, and H.R. 8421, 
identical bills, introduced by Representatives Zablocki, Saylor, and 
Aspinall, respectively. At this point in the proceedings, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert a copy of H.R. 5222, with appropriate reference 
made to the authors of the other bills. 

I also ask that reports from several departments and agencies be 
made a part of the record, with a notation that other reports may be 
inserted as they are received. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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(H.R. 5222, by Mr. Zablocki of Wisconsin, and agency reports 
thereon follow. H.R. 8376, by Mr. Saylor of Pennsylvania, and HR 
8421, by Mr. Aspinall of Colorado, are identical bills.) 


[H.R. 5222, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for continuity and support of study, research, and development of 
programs for peaceful uses in science, commerce, and other activities related t, 
Antarctica, which shall include, but shall not be limited to, gathering, evaluating 
correlating, and dispersing of information and knowledge obtained from exploration 
research, and other mediums relating to weather, communications, travel, and other 


areas of information; also to coordinate Antarctic activities among those agencies of 
the United States Government and private institutions interested in or concerned 


directly with the promotion, advancement, increase, and diffusion of knowledge of the 

Antarctic; and to direct and administer United States Antarctic programs in the 

national interest 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Richarg 
E. Byrd Antarctic Commission Act of 1959”. 


DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 2. When used in this Act: 
(1) “Commission” means the Richard E. Byrd Antarctic Commission. 
(2) “Director” means the Director of the Commission. 
(3) “Board” means the Board of Governors. 
(4) “Commissioned officer” means a commissioned officer of the Armed Forces 

of the United States. 
THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. There is established in the executive branch of the Government, the 
Richard E. Byrd Antarctic Commission. The Commission shall consist of a 
Director, two Deputy Directors, and a Board of Governors. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. The Commission shall— 

(1) maintain a depository of information relating to the Antarctic includ 
ing: (A) all records of the Commission, (B) originals or copies of records 
within the executive branch relating to the Antarctic, (C) books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, and articles dealing with the Antarctic, and (D) such other 
information as the Commission considers desirable ; 

(2) conduct such field and laboratory studies and evaluations as it con- 
siders advisable to further the knowledge of the Antarctic in science, com- 
merce, and related activities, which shall include, but shall not be limited 
to gathering, evaluating, and dispersing of information and knowledge 
obtained from exploration, research and other mediums, relating to weather, 
communications, travel, and other areas of information ; 

(3) publish or arrange for the publication of scientific, technical, his- 
torical, and general information so as to further the dissemination of in- 
formation about the Antarctic, when the dissemination is consistent with 
the interests of national security and the public interest (publication may 
be made without regard to section 87 of the Act of January 12, 1895 (ch 
23, 28 Stat. 622), and section 11 of the Act of March 1, 1919 (ch. 86, 40 Stat. 
1270; 44 U.S.C. 111) ) ; 

(4) with the concurrence and approval of the Board, perform, at the 
request of the head of any executive agency, specific research, investigation, 
or experimentation in connection with matters relating to the national de 
fense and/or the interests of the United States: 

(5) approve the plans for and supervise Antarctic operations or expedi- 
tions conducted by, or supported by, other agencies of the United States 
except for operations or expeditions or parts thereof which are military in 
character ; 

(6) assist private Antarctic expeditions or research programs when such 
assistance is in the best interests of the United States; 

(7) accept and utilize the services of voluntary and uncompensated per 
sonnel and provide transportation and subsistence as authorized by section 
5 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (ch. 744, 60 Stat. 808), as amended (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2), for persons serving without compensation ; and 
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(8) acquire by purchase, lease, loan, or gift, and hold or dispose of by 
sale, lease, or loan, real or personal property necessary for, or resulting 
from, the exercise of authority under this Act ; 

(9) receive and use funds donated to the Commission if such funds are 
donated without restriction other than that they be used to carry out the 
general purposes of tbis Act ; 

(10) report to the President before September 16 of each year, sum- 
marizing the activities of the Commission and making such recommenda- 
tions as it considers appropriate. The report shall include the recommenda- 
tion of the Board. 

THE DIRECTOR OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Director shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, for a period of six years and shall be 
paid at the rate prescribed in section 107(a) of the Federal Executive Pay Act, 
1956 (70 Stat.). He may be a person appointed from civilian life or a com- 
missioned officer in an active or retired status. 

(b) The Director shall— 

(1) manage the affairs of the Commission ; 

(2) issue such regulations as he considers necessary to carry out this 
Act; 

(3) appoint and fix the compensation of such personnel as may be neces- 
sary to carry out this Act ; and 

(4) bea member of the Board of Governors ex officio. 

(c) The appointments made and the compensation fixed shall be in accord- 
ance with the Classification Act of 1949 and the regulations of the Civil Service 
Commission. However, the Director may employ such technical and profes- 
sional personnel, and fix their compensation, as he considers necessary, without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1949 or the regulations of the Civil Service 
Commission. The Director may terminate the employment of any officers or 
employees, except the Deputy Directors, whenever he considers that termina- 
tion to be in the best interests of the United States, except that no person in 
the classified service may be removed or suspended without pay unless it is 
accomplished under the Act of August 24, 1912 (ch. 389, 37 Stat. 555), as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 652). 

DEPUTY DIRECTORS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Deputy Directors shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall perform such duties as he 
may prescribe. 

(b) The Deputy Directors may be appointed from civilian life or may be com- 
missioned officers in an active or retired status. However, if the Director is 
appointed from civilian life, only one Deputy Director may be a commisisoned 
officer. If the Director is a commisisoned officer, both Deputy Directors shall be 
appointed from civilian life. 

(c) The Deputy Directors shall be paid $ a year. 


MILITARY STATUS OF DIRECTOR AND DEPUTY DIRECTORS 


Sec. 7. (a) When a commissioned officer is appointed as Director or Deputy 
Director, he is not subject to military authority and may not exercise com- 
mand over any members of the Armed Forces of the United States except as the 
President may prescribe. 

(b) The appointment of a commisisoned officer as Director or Deputy Director 
does not affect his status or rank or the pay and allowances incident to his 
status or rank. He is entitled to receive the pay and allowances payable to 
an officer of his rank and length of service, for which the appropirate depart- 
ment shall be reimbursed from any funds available to defray the expenses of 
the Commisison. He is also entitled to be paid by the Commission the amount 
by which the compensation provided for the Director or Deputy Director exceeds 
his annual military pay and allowances. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Sec. 8. (a) The Board—consisting of eleven members—shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Board 
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shall consist of the President of the National Academy of Sciences; Director 
of the National Science Foundation; Secretary of Defense; Secretary of State: 
Secretary of Interior; Secretary of Commerce, or their designees, plug four 
selected from civil life who are eminently qualified in their professions so gg tp 
provide, in addition to Federal administration, a broad field of knowledge angq 
experience which will properly relate the activities of the Commission to the 
national welfare. 

(b) The members of the Board, in addition to the President of the Nationa} 
Academy of Sciences; Director of the National Science Foundation; Secretary 
of Defense; Secretary of State; Secretary of Interior; Secretary of Commerce 
or their designees, shall be appointed for a period of six years, except that, (1) 
any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring before the expiration of the 
term of his predecessor shall be appointed for the remainder of the term. 
(2) the term of office of the members first taking office after the date of enactment 
of this Act shall expire, as designated by the President at the time of appointment 
one at the end of two years, one at the end of four years, and two at the end of 
six years, and (8) a member may be reappointed to the Board for not more than 
one additional term ; and (4) the members of the Board who are Cabinet members 
shall be members of that Board during the tenure of office as Cabinet members, 

(c) Members of the Board shall be paid at the rate of $50 per day—for each 
day—except members of the President’s Cabinet during their services as members 
of the Board, and shall be allowed travel expenses as authorized by section 5 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (ch. 744, 60 Stat. 808), as amended (5 U.S.C. 73b-2), 

(d) The Board shall— ; 

(1) meet annually on the first Monday in November and at such other 
times as the Chairman determines ; 

(2) elect a Chairman and Vice Chairman, at the regular annual meeting, 

to serve for the following year; 

(8) review and assess the research and exploration activities relating to 
the Antarctic; and 

(4) make such recommendations to the Commission as they consider 
appropriate for the advancement and dissemination of knowledge of the 
Antarctic. 

RESEARCH CENTERS 


Sec. 9. (a) Under the provisions of this Act there shall be established a 
minimum of five, and not more than eight, research centers at academic and/or 
research institutions having special competences or interests in scientific aspects 
of polar research. 

The Commission shall determine that each such center shall meet criteria 
prescribed by the Commission under the policy guidance provided by the Board 
of Governors, and the Commission shall be responsible for the overall develop- 
ment and coordination of programs of research which may be approved for 
development within the research centers in, and related to the Antarctic region. 
Such programs of research as may be initiated at the research centers with 
the approval of the Commission shall be supported by Federal or private funds. 

(b) Due to the unique requirements of polar research, a designated number of 
fellowships shall be provided to permit qualified students to conduct studies at 
the research centers and also in Antarctica. The Commission shall be authorized 
to grant funds in support of fellowships specifically associated with polar re 
search, recommended by the Director of the Commission and approved by the 
Board of Governors. 


SERVICES AND FUNDS OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 10. (a) The Commission may, with the consent of the agency concerned, 
accept and utilize on a reimbursable basis the officers, employees, services, facil- 
ities, and information of any agency of the United States. However, such serv- 
ices and facilities may be furnished only if it does not interfere with the 
performance of the primary mission of the agency concerned. An agency having 
custody of data relating to the matters within the jurisdiction of the Commission 
shall, upon request of the Director, make that data available to the Commission 
without reimbursement. 

(b) Funds available to any agency of the United States for scientific or tech 
nical research, educational, or other public service are available for transfer, 
with the approval of the head of the agency concerned, to the Commission for 
such use as is consistent with the purposes for which those funds were pre 
vided. Funds so transferred shall be spent by the Commission for the purposes 
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for which the transfer was made or for general administrative expenses until 
guch time as an appropriation is made available to the Commission. 


ACTS AMENDED 


Sec. 11. Subsection 107(a) of the Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 is 
amended by adding the following after clause (22) : 

“(23) Director of the Antarctic Commission.” 

Sec. 12. Section 505 of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended (70 Stat. 
762; 5 U.S.C. 1105), is amended by adding the following subsection : 

“(f) The Director of the Antarctic Commission is authorized, without regard 
to any other provision of this section, to place a total of seven positions in the 
Antarctic Commission in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General Schedule. Such 
positions shall be in addition to the number of positions authorized to be placed 
in such grades by subsection (b).” 


Mr. O’Brien. At this point we will insert in the record the report 
from the Department of the Interior, which is unfavorable to the bill. 
(The report from the Department of the Interior follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. ASPINALL: Your committee has requested a report on H.R. 5222, a 
bill to provide for continuity and support of study, research, and development of 
programs for peaceful uses in science, commerce, and other activities related 
to Antarctica, which shall include, but shall not be limited to, gathering, evaluat- 
ing, correlating, and dispersing of information and knowledge obtained from 
exploration, research, and other mediums relating to weather, communications, 
travel, and other areas of information; also to coordinate Antarctic activities 
among those agencies of the U.S. Government and private institutions interested 
in or concerned directly with the promotion, advancement, increase, and diffusion 
of knowledge of the Antarctic; and to direct and administer U.S. Antarctic 
programs in the national interest. Also, there are pending before your committee 
H.R. 8376 and H.R. 8421, identical to H.R. 5222. 

It is recommended that these bills be not enacted. 

The bills would establish the Richard E. Byrd Antarctic Commission as an 
agency within the executive branch of the Government. The Commission would 
function as a central depository of information relating to the Antarctic; conduct 
or arrange for the performance of field and laboratory studies; publish scientific, 
technical, historical, and general information about the Antarctic; perform re- 
search, investigations, or experimentation in connection with matters relating 
to the national defense or interests of the United States; approve plans for and 
supervise Antarctic operations or expeditions undertaken by the United States; 
assist privately sponsored Antarctic expeditions or research programs; accept 
and utilize the services of voluntary and uncompensated personnel; acquire by 
purchase, lease, loan, or gift, and hold or dispose by sale, lease, or loan, real 
or personal property necessary for, or resulting from, the exercise of Commis- 
sion authority ; receive and use funds donated to the Commission provided the 
funds are donated without restriction other than that the funds be used for 
Commission activities; and prepare for the President a report before the 16th of 
September each year, summarizing the activities of the Commission and making 
such recommendations as are deemed appropriate. 

It is not deemed necessary or desirable that there be established a single 
agency to plan and execute programs or otherwise supervise U.S. action in 
Antarctica, but rather that the best interests of the United States could be 
served by the strong coordination of operations of the several Federal agencies 
normally engaged in the type of activities which would be carried out in 
Antarctica or which have program authority which should be extended to this 
area. It is believed that the National Science Foundation should continue to 
exercise the principal coordinating and management role in the development and 
furtherance of the integrated U.S. scientific program for Antarctica and that in 
the execution of its functions should be responsible for the following: 
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1. Serve as the clearinghouse and source of information regarding the exist. 
ence and location of Anarctica records, files, documents, and maps maintained 
within the various executive agencies and nongovernmental organizations, 

2. Program and request all Federal funds for scientific and related programs 
including such mapping activities as are related to the scientific program, byt 
excluding logistic support. 

lt is believed that the Department of Defense should continue its role with 
respect to the planning and carrying out of operations in support of the scientific 
or other programs in Antarctica. The commander of the military support force 
should continue as the senior U.S. representative in Antarctica and should haye 
responsibility for determining the feasibility of and insuring the success anq 
safety of Antarctic operations while making ail reasonable efforts to provide the 
support necessary to fulfill the objectives of the Antarctic programs. Likewise 
the Department of Defense should continue to fund the logistic support for 
Antarctic activities. 

It is to be noted that the large and expensive U.S. effort in Antarctica during 
the last International Geophysical Year included very little of the types of 
basic data activity of interest to this Department in that continent, i.e., topo. 
graphic mapping and geologic and biologic investigations. 

This Department shall cooperate in every way possible with the Nationa] 
Science Foundation and will appoint policy level and other officials to such aq- 
visory committees as may be established by the Foundation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER F. BENNETT, 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. O’Brien. We also have reports which, without objection, will 
be made part of the record at this point, from the Department of State, 
unfavorable; Atomic Energy Commission, with comments; Central 
Intelligence Agency, no comment; National Academy of Sciences, 
favorable on H.R. 5222, no recommendation on H.R. 8481. 

(The reports referred to follow :) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 8, 1960, 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

DeEAaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing with reference to H.R. 5222 and HR. 
8481, which I understand will be the subject of hearings to be held by your 
committee in the near future. 

Present organizational arrangements within the Government for the conduct 
and administration of Antarctic programs have been established pursuant toa 
study of the problem undertaken by the Bureau of the Budget at the request 
of the President, which included consulation with the agencies concerned. The 
Department believes that there is no need at the present time to modify these 
arrangements, either by the creation of an independent commission, as con 
templated in H.R. 5222, or by the reassignment of certain functions to the De 
partment of Defense, as proposed in H.R. 8481. It is the Department’s view 
that the present arrangements, particularly as regards the assignment of re 
sponsibilties to the National Science Foundation and the Department of Defenss, 
are adequate for the implementation of policy objectives, including the discharge 
of this Department’s responsibilities regarding policy on Antarctica. 

With particular reference to H.R. 8481, it may be pointed out that the principal 
purpose of our present activities in Antarctica is scientific. The participation of 
the Department of Defense, while contributing the greatest share in terms of 
money and personnel, is confined almost entirely to providing logistic and 
administrative support for scientific programs. Interests of the Nation, actual 
or potential, that are or may be served by Antarctic programs, correspond to 
the functions of several Government agencies. 

Therefore, the Department does not concur in the assignment to the Depart- 
ment of Defense of the broad functions proposed by H.R. 8481. For instance, it 
would be inappropriate to assign to the Department of Defense functions such 
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as that of determining or approving “all proposed plans and policies relating to 
activities and operations in Antarctica,” or the responsibility for assembling 
and distributing “all types” of information, without qualification except as to 
“purely scientific,” and maintaining ‘active liaison therefor, “both in the 
United States and abroad.” These and other assignments in this bill seem to 
embrace matters well beyond the scope of Department of Defense interests. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Congress. 


DEAR Mr. ASPINALL: You have requested our comments on two bills, H.k. 
5222 and H.R. 8481 providing for studies and development of scientific and other 
activities related to Antarctica. H.R. 5222 provides for the establishment within 
the executive branch of the Richard E. Byrd Antarctic Commission which would 
be authorized to maintain a depository of information relating to the Antarctic, 
conduct field and laboratory studies, publish information regarding Antarctica, 
and perform specific research at the request of heads of executive agencies. 
H.R. 8481 provides that the Secretary of Defense shall exercise ultimate re- 
sponsibility for and control of all operations and activities of the United States 
in Antarctica. Under H.R. 8481, the National Science Foundation would have 
exclusive responsibility for and jurisdiction over purely scientific operations and 
activities related to Antarctica within the limits of the overall supervsion of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Under present procedures, the National Science Foundation coordinates the 
planning and management of the U.S. scientific program at the Antarctic with 
the logistic support of the Department of Defense. Thus far the Atomic Energy 
Commission, although presently pursuing no individual effort of basie research 
at Antarctica, has found the National Science Foundation most helpful regarding 
matters of general scientific interest in the area. For our purposes, therefore, 
continuation of the present allocation of responsibility for research in Antarctica 
would be satisfactory. 

We should like to point out that Public Law 86-457 authorized the appro- 
priation of $13 million for the Atomic Energy Commission for the procurement 
of nuclear powerplants for the Antarctic. There is, however, no appropriation 
for this purpose included in H.R. 12326, the public works appropriation bill, 1961, 
approved by the House on May 25, 1960. 

As regards H.R. 8481, we would like to note for the committee’s attention 
the proposed Antarctic Treaty, signed at Washington on December 1, 1959, by 
plenipotentiaries of the United States of America and 11 other countries and 
submitted by the President to the Senate on February 15, 1960. That treaty 
dedicates Antarctica to peaceful purposes only, though specifying that military 
personnel or equipment may be used there for scientific research or any other 
peaceful purpose. The committee might consider the possibility that placing 
of ultimate responsibility for activities at Antarctica in the Department of 
Defense could be considered inconsistent with the spirit and purposes of the 
treaty. We note, also, in this connection, that section 4, subsection (5) of H.R. 
5222 apparently contemplates a possibility of military operations or expenditions 
in the Antarctic. 

Pursuant to discussions by Commission representatives with Mr. John L. Taylor 
of your staff, we do not expect to be called upon for testimony at the hearings 
of June 13 and 14. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that it has no objection to the 
submission of these comments. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwient A. INK, 
Assistant General Manager. 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D.C., April 4, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. ASPINALL: In the absence of Mr. Dulles, I wish to thank you for 
your letter of March 23, 1959, requesting our comments on H.R. 5222, the propose 
Richard E. Byrd Antarctic Commission Act of 1959. 

As we have indicated with respect to similar bills introduced in previous 
Congresses, the polar regions are of great interest to the intelligence community, 
and considerable attention has been given by the administration to the problem 
of how the U.S. Government should conduct its activities in these areas, par. 
ticularly Antarctica. However, since this bill involves issues which are not 
directly within the purview of this Agency, we are not in a position to comment 
specifically on it. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it has no objection to the 
submission of this report. 

Sincerely, 
C. P. CABELL, 
General, USAF, Acting Director. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C., June 30, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. ASPINALL: Some time ago you sent me a copy of H.R. 5222, provid. 
ing for the support and coordination of U.S. programs in Antarctica, and invited 
my comments thereon. In order to bring greater competence to bear on this 
problem than I have personally, I referred your inquiry to our Committee on 
Polar Research for their consideration. The following views, with which I 
concur, have been expressed by their staff. 

Governmental support for a limited number of research centers might serve 
to inhibit the broadest participation in Antarctic research by the scientists of 
our colleges and universities. It seems likely that small groups of specialists 
at various universities will continue to carry on research pertaining to the 
Antarctic in a wide variety of fields. We are inclined to feel that this decentral- 
ized activity is desirable and that any available Federal support should be widely 
accessible to such institutions. This point applies also to the availability of 
the fellowships for which the bill provides. 

You will be interested to know that we have recently sponsored a committee 
of representatives of a number of universities whose faculties are interested in 
polar research to consider how such research may best be furthered by uni- 
versities. 

In considering the centralization of scientific data on the Antarctic, it is neces- 
sary to remember that in many fields of science Antarctic data must not be 
isolated from similar data on other geographical areas. It is often necessary 
to gather data on a worldwide basis including the polar regions, and to be sure 
that these data are kept together so that the most fruitful scientific work can 
be done. At the same time, it appears to me that an effecive repository for 
Antarctic data would be useful. I assume that the bill does not envisage the 
proposed repository as an exclusive one; it is surely desirable that Antarctic 
information be located wherever it will be useful. 

In connection with the membership of the proposed Board of Governors, I 
should, of course, be glad to serve as President of the Academy. I wonder, how- 
ever, whether it would not be wise to permit such individuals as the President 
of the Academy and the Director of the National Science Foundation to designate 
a representative instead of serving themselves, so as to assure maximum compe 
tence in the particular field with which the Board of Governors must deal. 

Sincerely yours, 
Det Lev W. Bronk, President. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., August 19, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ASPINALL: In the absence of Dr. Detley W. Bronk from 
Washington I have asked the staff of our Committee on Polar Research for com- 
ment on H.R. 8480 and H.R. 8481 in response to your letter of August 7, 1959. 

The Executive Secretary of the Committee on Polar Research tells me that 
the Committee has not discussed the objectives of these two bills, although many 
of the Committee members appear to feel as individuals that for the long-range 
future the Antarctic science programs need to find private logistics support. 

As you know, we are a nongovernmental organization, and our Committee on 
Polar Research acts entirely in a scientific advisory capacity, particularly with 
respect to the National Science Foundation. Our competence is primarily in 
science and technology, and we do not ordinarily concern ourselves with the 
political or purely administrative side of governmental problems. 

The next meeting of our Committee on Polar Research will probably be held 
in October. The two bills could, of course, be considered by the Committee at 
that time if such action would still be helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. D. CorNELL, Executive Officer. 


(Commitree Nore.—The following report from the Department of 
Defense was subsequently received by the committee :) 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 13, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for the views of the 
Department of Defense with respect to H.R. 5222, 86th Congress, a bill relating 
to the establishment of an Antarctic Commission. 

The purpose of the bill, as stated in the title, is to provide for continuity and 
support of study, research, and development of programs for peaceful uses in 
science, commerce, and other activities related to Antarctica, by establishing an 
independent agency to serve as a permanent depository of records pertaining to 
the Antarctic; to continue for itself, or for other agencies of the Government, 
expeditions and operations in the Antarctic; assist and advise in the establish- 
ment of territorial clearance to the Antarctic; and give assistance to agencies 
in the executive branch of the Government or to private groups who may conduct 
expansions or explorations in the Antarctic. 

Since date of your request, the President caused the Bureau of the Budget to 
study the governmental organization for the antarctic programs of the United 
States. Upon completion of this study, the President decided that there is no 
need to create an independent Antarctic Commission or agency, and he approved 
the following assignment of responsibility to the Department of Defense. The 
Department of Defense is to continue its role with respect to the planning and 
earrying out of operations in support of the scientific or other programs in 
Antarctica. The commander of the military support forces is to continue to be 
the senior U.S. representative in Antarctica and shall have responsibility for 
determining the feasibility of and insuring the success and safety of antarctic 
operations while making all reasonable efforts to provide the support necessary 
to fulfill the objectives of the antarctic program. The Department of Defense 
shall continue to fund the logistic support for scientific and other antarctic 
activities. 

The President also approved the following assignment of responsibility to the 
National Science Foundation. The Foundation is to continue to exercise the 
principal coordinating and management role in the development and carrying 
out of the integrated U.S. scientific program for Antarctica. Other agencies are 
to cooperate wtih the Foundation in this regard through the appointment of 
policy level or other officials to advisory committees as may be requested by the 
Director of the National Science Foundation. The Foundation also shall serve 
as the clearinghouse and source of information regarding the existence and loca- 
tion of antarctic records, files, documents, and maps maintained within the 
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various executive agencies and nongovernmental organizations. The Foundation 
shall program and request all Federal funds for scientific and related programs 
including such mapping activities as are related to the scientific program but 
excluding logistic support. 

a the Department of Defense does not support the enactment of 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the submis. 
sion of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. VINCENT BurkEg, Jr, 

Mr. O’Brien. I might explain that these bills seek to provide con- 
tinuity and support to study and engage in further research in pro- 

ams of science, commerce, and other activities related to Antarctica, 
ee. these proposals would provide for the establishment of 
the Richard E. Byrd Antarctic Commission which would plan, de. 
velop, org anize, coordinate, and direct antarctic activities among agen- 
cies of the U.S. Government and private institutions so as to promote 
our national and civil objectives. 

The second matter on our agenda for today and tomorrow concerns 
the delineation of responsibilities between Federal departments and 
agencies of Government for the continuity, expansion, support, and 
development of scientific and other activities in Antarctica. 

H.R. 8480 and H.R. 8481, identical bills, have been introduced by 
Representatives Rivers of South Carolina and Saylor and are pres- 
ently before us. 

I ask unanimous consent that H.R. 8481 be made a part of the 
record at this point of the proceedings and reference be made to the 
companion bill introduced by our colleague from South Carolina. 

I also ask that the several departmental and agencies reports sub- 
mitted on these bills be made a part of the record with the under- 
standing that other reports may be added to the record immediately 
following those on hand, as they are submitted. 

(H.R. “8481 and agency reports thereon follow—H.R. 8480, intro- 
duced by Mr. Rivers of South Carolina, is an identical bill :) 


[H.R. 8481, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide that the Secretary of Defense shall undertake and carry out a program 
to provide for the continuity, expansion, support, and development of scientific and 
other activities relating to Antarctica 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds that 
it is urgently necessary, in the interest of the welfare and national security 
of the United States, that effective provision be made for the continuity, expan- 
sion, support, and development of programs in science and other activities 
related to Antarctica, including (but not limited to) the gathering, evaluating, 
correlating, and dispensing of information and knowledge obtained from ex- 
peditions and exploration, research, and other activities involving the interest 
of the United States in Antarctica; and that effective coordination of activities 
pertaining to Antarctica be maintained among the many agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, and any other individuals and institutions, which are in- 
terested in or concerned directly or indirectly with the promotion, advancement, 
increase, and diffusion of knowledge of Antactica. The Congress further finds 
that the proponderance of knowledge and experience (other than that of a purely 
scientific nature) stemming from the operation of expeditions in and around 
Antarctica over a period of many years reposes in the Department of Defense, 
and that the complex and hazardous operations common to Antarctica require 
in the national interest that the responsibility for the success of operations and 
expeditions and the safety of the personnel involved ultimately must be vested 
in the military commander for the area. It is therefore declared to be the 
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policy of the Congress and the purpose of this Act to provide for the continuit ¥i 
expansion, support, and development of the scientific and other activities 
described above through the establishment of a comprehensive coordinated 
program to be conducted by the Secretary of Defense in the manner provided 
in this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to carry out the purpose of this Act, the Secretary of 
Defense, through the United States Antarctic Projects Officer and such other 
offices and constituent agencies of the Department of Defense as he may deem 
appropriate, shall undertake and carry out a program providing for the continu- 
ity of existing scientific and other activities relating to Antarctica and for the 
expansion, support, and development of such activities, in a manner designed to 
insure the conduct of all feasible scientific activities consistent with the con- 
duct of activities which may be necessary or appropriate in fields such as 
economic research, exploration and mapping, communication and transportation, 
aerological facilities, and other fields where such activities will contribute to or 
promote the welfare and national security of the United States. 

(b) In the conduct of the program described in subsection (a), the Secretary 
of Defense shall— 

(1) exercise ultimate responsibility for and control of all operations 
and activities of the United States in Antarctica (including purely scientific 
activities for which the National Science Foundation has immediate respon- 
sibility under section 3) ; 

2) assemble and distribute information and data of all types (except 
purely scientific information and data) pertaining to Antarctica, and main- 
tain active liaison for the exchange of such information with other Govern- 
ment agencies and public entities, educational institutions, and individuals, 
both in the United States and abroad; 

(3) provide overall correlation and coordination of all United States 
operations and activities in Antarctica (including the provision of logistical 
and other support for purely scientific activities conducted by the National 
Science Foundation under section 3), integrate individual programs of 
other agencies and persons into the overall program of operations and activ- 
ities pertaining to Antarctica, and pass upon the feasibility of such indi- 
vidual programs and related planning so that they can be modified to 
conform with the capabilities which are available and practicable and 
incorporate minimum requirements for the safety of the personnel to be 
involved ; and 

(4) take such other action as may be necessary or appropriate to carry 
out the purpose of this Act. 

(e) The determination or approval of all proposed plans and policies relating 
to activities and operations in Antarctica shall be made by the Secretary of 
Defense after consultation with the National Science Foundation and, to the 
maximum extent practicable, with any other agencies and individuals having 
an interest therein. 

Sec. 3. Within the limits of the overall supervision, control, and coordination 
vested in the Secretary of Defense under section 2, the National Science Foun- 
dation shall have exclusive responsibility for and jurisdiction over purely 
scient’fic operations and activities related to Antractrica, and shall act as the 
central clearinghouse for the assembly and distribution of all scientific in- 
formation and data pertaining to Antarctica. The National Science Foundation 
shall exercise its responsibility and jurisdiction under this section, and its 
functions under section 2(¢), under an agreement or agreements to be entered 
into between the Foundation and the Secretary of Defense. Such agreement 
or agreements shall provide adequate procedures for the resolution of any 
differences which may arise concerning the limits and scope of the responsibility 
and jurisdiction vested in the National Science Foundation by this section. 

Sec. 4. (a) There are authorized to be appropriated to the Secretary of 
Defense such sums as may be necessary to carry out his functions under this 
Act; and no part of any funds so apprupriated shall be allocated to any agency 
for activities or operations pertaining to Antarctica except when such activities 
or operations will be subject to the direction and control of the Secretary of 
Defense as provided in this Act. 

(b) The National Science Foundation, in carrying out its duties under this 
Act, shall utilize funds authorized and appropriated to it for the performance 
of its functions under section 3 of the National Science Foundation Act of 1950. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AND NATIONAL RESEARCH CoUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., August 19, 1959. 


Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ASPINALL: In the absence of Dr. Detlev W. Bronk from 
Washington I have asked the staff of our Committee on Polar Research fop 
comment on H.R. 8480 and H.R. 8481, in response to your letter of August 7, 
1959. 

The Executive Secretary of the Committee on Polar Research tells me that the 
committee has not discussed the objectives of these two bills, although many 
of the committee members appear to feel as individuals that for the long-range 
future the Antarctic science programs need to find private logistics support, 

As you know, we are a nongovernmental organization, and our Committee op 
Polar Research acts entirely in a scientific advisory capacity, particularly with 
respect to the National Science Foundation. Our competence is primarily ip 
science and technology, and we do not ordinarily concern ourselves with the 
political or purely administrative side of governmental problems. 

The next meeting of our Committee on Polar Research will probably be held 
in October. The two bills could, of course, be considered by the committee at 
that time if such action would still be helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
(S) 8S. D. Cornell, 
S. D. CoRNELL, 
Executive Officer. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SERETARY, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. ASPINALL: Your committee has requested a report on H.R. 8480 and 
H.R. 8481, identical bills to provide that the Secretary of Defense shall under- 
take and carry out a program to provide for the continuity, expansion, support, 
and development of scientific and other activities relating to Antarctica. 

We recommend that the biils be not enacted. 

The bills authorize the Secretary of Defense to conduct a comprehensive co- 
ordinated program in the Antarctic. He is directed to exercise ultimate respon- 
sibility for and control over all operations and activities of the United States 
in the Antarctic, to coordinate all U.S. operations and activities there, to inte 
grate the separate programs of other agencies into the overall program, and to 
pass on the feasibility of such separate programs. 

In our report on H.R. 5222, we indicated that in our judgment the National 
Science Foundation should continue to exercise the principal coordinating and 
management role in the development and furtherance of U.S. scientific programs 
in the Antractic. Also, we recommended that the Foundation should serve as 
the clearinghouse and source of information regarding the existence and loca- 
tion of Antarctica records, files, documents, and maps maintained within the 
various agencies and nongovernmental organizations. As concerns programing 
and budgeting of funds for scientific and related programs, we suggested that 
this be continued in the Foundation, with the exception that funds for logistic 
support for these operations be funded by the Department of Defense. 

It is further recommended that the Department of Defense should continue 
its role with respect to the planning and carrying out of operations in support 
of the scientific or other programs in Antarctica. The commander of the mili- 
tary support force should continue to be the senior U.S. representative in Ant- 
arctica and should have responsibility for determining the feasibility of and 
insuring the success and safety of Antarctic operations while making all reason- 
able efforts to provide the support necessary to fulfill the objectives of the 
Antarctic programs. 
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It is believed that all agencies having a responsibility in the Antarctica pro- 
gram should have strong representation on such advisory committees as may be 
established in the National Science Foundation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER F. BENNETT, 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for the views of the 
Department of Defense on H.R. 8480 and H.R. 8481, 86th Congress, identical 
bills to provide that the Secretary of Defense shall undertake and carry out a 
program to provide for the continuity, expansion, support, and development of 
scientific and other agencies relating to Antarctica. 

The bills would vest ultimate responsibility and control of activities of the 
United States in Antarctica in the Secretary of Defense, directing the Secretary 
to conduct a comprehensive coordinated program which would integrate the 
programs of other agencies and persons and insure that all feasible scientific 
activities are carried out consistently with other necessary or appropriate activi- 
ties in fields related to the welfare and national security of the United States, 
such as economic research, exploration and mapping, communications and trans- 
portation, and aerological facilities. The bills would also place immediate re- 
sponsibility for purely scientific operations and activities related to Antarctica, 
including the assembly and depository of all scientific information and data, in 
the National Science Foundation, subject to the overall supervision, control and 
coordination of the Secretary of Defense. 

Since the date of your request, the President caused the Bureau of the Budget 
to study the governmental organization for Antarctic programs of the United 
States. Upon completion of this study, the President approved its recommen- 
dation that the Department of Defense continue its role with respect to the 
planning and carrying out of operations in support of the scientific or other pro- 
grams in Antarctica. The commander of the military support forces is to con- 
tinue to be the senior U.S. representative in Antarctica and shall have responsi- 
bility for determining the feasibility of and insuring the success and safety 
of Antarctic operations while making all reasonable efforts to provide the sup- 
port necessary to fulfill the objectives of the Antarctic program. The Depart- 
ment of Defense shall continue to fund the logistic support for scientific and 
other Antarctic activities. 

Under the division of responsibilities approved by the President the Na- 
tional Science Foundation is to continue to exercise the principal coordinating 
and management role in the development and carrying out of the integrated 
U.S. scientific program for Antarctica. Other agencies are to cooperate with 
the Foundation in this regard through the appointment of policy level or other 
officials to advisory committees as may be requested by the Director of the 
National Science Foundation. The Foundation also shall serve as the clearing- 
house and source of information regarding the existence and location of 
Antarctic records, files, documents, and maps maintained within the various 
executive agencies and nongovernmental organization. The Foundation shall 
program and request all Federal funds for scientific and related programs 
including such mapping activities as are related to the scientific program but 
excluding logistic support. 

Accordingly, the Department of Defense does not support the enactment of 
either H.R. 8480 or H.R. 8481. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


J. VINCENT BURKE, Jr. 
57566—60——2 
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Mr. O’Brien. I might say that I consider, and I am sure the com. 
mittee does, the bills before us to be of great importance. 

I am pleased with the number of w vitnesses and observers we have 
with us. I understand another committee of Congress will take 
up another matter concerning Antarctica tomorrow. The all. 
important subject of an international Antarctica treaty will be dis. 
cussed tomorrow in the Senate. Our bills have nothing whatever to 
do with asserting or recognizing claims in Antarctica. I hope such 
will not be injected into our discussions. We have plenty of ground 
to cover without getting into the jurisdiction of other committees, 

Two years ago we had a very pleasant visit and exchange of views 
with representatives of different departments of our Government 
engaged in Antarctic explorations and scientific activities. I am 
looking forward to a similar discussion today and tomorrow. 

At this time, the Chair recognizes the distinguished chairman of 
the full committee, Mr. Aspinall. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Asprnauy. Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and a sponsor of H.R. 8421, I am de- 
lighted with the interest shown in this legislation. Although we 
are all aware that the legislation cannot be enacted this year, it isa 
good idea for us to hold hearings and to learn what has transpired in 
Antaretica since our previous hearings in August 1957 and March 
1958. 

Since our meeting last year, one of our staff members, Dr. T: aylor, 
has had the priv ilege of visiting Antarctica and has taken an active 
role in keeping the matter before our committee. 

It is fortunate that we have a number of distinguished authorities 
on Antarctica to counsel with us and to share their experiences with 
us today and tomorrow. We appreciate the time they have taken to 
prepare statements for presentation. 

Although I have not been to Antarctica, I am interested in its devel- 
opment. “Already, the until recently little-known continent has been 
overlooked in both scientific and strategic affairs. I am fully aware 
of the important role Antarctica will pl: ay within the next decade or 
two. I am also fully aware of the outstanding work we Americans 
have done in Antarctica over the past 140 years. Many American lives 
have been sacrificed in penetrating the great white continent. A tre- 
mendous number of American dollars have been expended in travel- 
ing on and over the ice and snow fields under the most difficult condi- 
tions man has ever known. Pioneers like Palmer, Scott, Shackleton, 
Amundsen, Byrd, Siple, Gould, Cruzen, Dufek, Tyree, Ronne, and 
others have left thei ir marks in Antarctica. They have contributed 
generously to our historical, political, and scientific knowledge of this 
great area 

The data and information they have gathered have been of inestim- 
able value to us and will be more important in the future. They are 
too valuable to be lost or dissipated on private shelves or left poorly 
referenced in a dozen or more government agencies and universities 
By no means am I stating that these raw data should not be in the 
hands of those who can and, no doubt are, using them. I think they 
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should be assembled, tabulated, digested, referenced, cross-refereneed, 
microfilmed and made usable in the most propitious manner possible. 

I believe that some one place should be established where the data 
will be kept on file and some small group of persons will be responsible 
for their safekeeping. I understand such is not the case at present. 
There may be some impelling reason why the data should not be cen- 
trally located. If so, 1 hope our hearings today and tomorrow will 
reveal why there are any alleged serious objections. No doubt some 
one will state that we already have too many Federal agencies and 
we should not create another. If that is the case, there must be alter- 
natives. I hope they are good and reasonable. 

I introduced H.R. 8421 for tworeasons. First, I believe the Richard 
E. Byrd Antarctic Commission will serve a most useful purpose, not 
only to the United States, but to all nations engaged in scientific pur- 
suits in the south polar regions. Second, because, it would, to some 
extent, at least, commemorate one of the great heroes of our time, Rear 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd, USN. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Saylor will be here later on. If he is late, unless 
there is objection, his statement will be made a part of the record at 
this point. ae 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object if Mr. 
Saylor does show up and gives his statement this morning, I would 
ask that it be inserted at this point, whether he presents it formally 
to the committee or whether he has to present it by a statement. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, Mr. Saylor’s statement will be 
submitted at this point in the record whether he submits it orally or 
presents it as a statement at a later time. 

(The statement of Hon. John P. Saylor follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN P. SAYLOR ON ANTARCTICA LEGISLATION 


This committee is well aware that my interest in Antarctica and the U.S. 
activities is not a superficial one. I visited Antarctica in the fall of 1957. I 
have lectured rather widely in my State on the subject; I have been consistent 
in following leading comments relating to post IGY efforts; the possibilities 
offered for continued cooperation among nations through the establishment of 
a treaty, and the arguments against such. I have been alert to the need for some 
type of central administration and control of U.S. activities with respect to that 
vast continent, and last but not least, I have wanted to make known among my 
colleagues the urgency for atention to the fact that even though at the present 
time scientific investigation is the primary purpose of Antarctic expeditions, 
potential investigation and economic interest also exist, for the day will come, 
and how soon we are not now aware, when Antarctica’s role in world affairs 
may be quite different from the minor scientific role to which it has been 
relegated. I feel it is a sleeping giant, and no amount of weasel words or minor 
administrative gestures at this time will stop that tide in the realities of to- 
morrow. 

To try and show my appreciation of the great efforts made by leaders of 
these modern expeditions and the work of their associates from the greatest to 
the least, I introduced a bill in the House, H.R. 3923, which would recognize 
some sort of medal, especially take cognizance of, the sacrifices and hardships 
as well as the accomplishments of U.S. participants in Antarctic expeditions. 
That bill passed the House and is now under consideration by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. It is hoped that the Senate will act before the end of this 
session. 

In addition to the above legislation, I have been interested, and greatly so, 
in provisions which will make possible an orderly program of U.S. activities in 
Antarctica, and provide for continuity, expansion, support and development of 
scientific and other related problems, and yes, activities and problems far and 
beyond the scientific interests, because I have felt as many do that Antarctica 
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may some day haunt us if we don’t do something really effective in providing to 
continuity and orderly development of programs for peaceful uses. 

I am aware of the bill introduced in the Senate by Mr. Wiley and many of pig 
farseeing colleagues, and of the same kind of a bill introduced in the House by 
Mr. Zablocki. I might add that this committee has had hearings on Similar 
bills before it, and has had excellent testimony on the general question by 
Admiral Dufek and Dr. Mooney; and I should add here that Senator Engle 
formerly a Congressman and chairman of this very committee, spent hours With 
Admiral Byrd, our greatest Antarctic explorer, Dr. Siple, his long-time associate 
and Dr. Mooney in an effort to work out some sort of legislation which could 
provide for this continuity. Admiral Byrd had been designated by the Presiden 
to work out such legislation. Mr. Engle had often mentioned the zeal and faith 
with which the famed Admiral Byrd tried to convince people that what We 
needed was not just an operating program with diverse interests, but we needa 
administrative and operation planning and action of a type that could bring 
together all these diverse interests and weld the U.S. Antarctic efforts into gp 
established institution so that what he had done, what Admiral Dufek, Admiraj 
Cruzen and Capt. Finn Ronne had accomplished, could be correlated into the 
present and future. 


I think there are two ways in which this can be accomplished; either through | 


my bill and that of Congressman Rivers (H.R. 8480 and H.R. 8481) or through 
the bill (H.R. 8421) by Chairman Aspinall, the bill by Congressman Zablocki 
(H.R. 5222), or through the Wiley bill (S. 764), the latter having the endorse 
ment of a group of distinguished public-spirited Senators regardless of party 
lines. 

As regards the Rivers-Saylor bill, we have believed that the Department of 
Defense has provided the leadership necessary to justify our confidence that 
that great Department of Government in its peacetime role can provide for the 
continuity, expansion, support and development of scientific and other activities 
relating to Antarctica. This does not mean in any sense, as the provisions of 
the bill indicate, that the Department of Defense would “go it alone.” It 
simply in our judgment and the judgment of many, means that'the Department 
of Defense based upon past performance, can as indicated in the provisions of 
the bill, provide leadership and central organization with other departments of 
Government, including the agency, the National Science Foundation, to provide 
what the Nation needs to foster and develop U.S. interests and activities in 
Antarctica. 

Approximately $8 is furnished by the Department of Defense to $1 furnished 
by any other agency in carrying on the present programs in Antarctica, and the 
same during IGY, and we know that with the exception of the Byrd expeditions 


1 and 2, that the Military Establishments, especially the Navy, have given uw | 


about all of the leadership and exploration in action this country has known 
with respect to our work in Antarctica. Admiral Byrd was actually, as he 0 
often said, “ a sort of one man task force” for years, and when he needed any- 
thing he went to the military and industry. And now when things seem to have 
taken on a glorified international posture, and when a really nonoperating agency 
suddenly assumes the role of the “all father” of U.S. interest in Antarctica we 
are lulled into a sort of complacency that this organization should be “on top” 
of all our effort down there, in fact assume the major role of control, and there 
have been efforts made to relegate the Department of Defense into a minor 
role because of some sort of present expediency. Many of us are aware of the 
vast experience of the Navy in Antarctica which is behind the operations in 
Antarctica. We are aware also of the scientific work which has been accomplish- 
ed in the Defense Department. We know too of its ability to handle not only 
the logistical support, but of its know-how in operational exploration. 

It is my understanding that during the IGY the U.S. scientific program for the 
Antarctic was developed by a special committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences, and that the role of the National Science Foundation in this connection 
was acting in keeping with its traditional role, that of funding and encouraging 
basic research. 

It would appear now that the Science Foundation has changed its role; that 
the role of the National Academy has been taken over by the Foundation, and 
that we now have as an official program, one developed with the advice, when 
sought, of the Academy. It is in my mind and those of others that the Founda: 
tion is not equipped to manage the Antarctic program, and I am wondering ifit 
manages similar programs in other areas. 
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It has been my impression that the Science Foundation was established to 
encourage basic research by public and private bodies, and to see that neglected 
areas were taken care of by channeling grants in their direction. I wonder, 
therefore, if this big push to administer, operate and direct this type of Antare- 
tie activity by the National Science Foundation comes under the law, which I 
seem to recall prohibits the Foundation from establishing laboratories or pilot 
plants. Then in effect: Is the Foundation an operating agency, in the sense 
essential to represent U.S. broad interests in the Antarctic. Surely the effort 
in manpower, the loss of life, the vast sums of money expended and the great 
exploration record of Americans require more than a temporary arrangement 
through an agency which I feel is actually outside of its field. 

I am not attempting to minimize the basic and legal capabilities of the Founda- 
tion, but we are trying to bring about a means for providing for continuity, as 
outlined in my bill and the Wiley bill. While the structure of authority is some- 
what different the purposes are the same—to administer the U.S. Antarctic pro- 
grams in the national interest. Any sort of expediency, any effort on the part 
of the executive branch of the Government to substitute the National Science 
Foundation as a stopgap operational and administrative research center, is 
playing with the future lightly and is dangerously near the point of being in over 
its head in a program, when it should be acting wholly within its charter across 
the scientific board, for something is going to suffer thereby, and I for one believe 
one is the country’s stake in the vast continent of Antarctica. 

If an organization as set up by the Rivers-Saylor bills is not the correct one, 
or the Wiley and colleagues’ bill is not the right thing, then it seems to many of 
us here in the Congress that we should go back to having the Academy handle 
the program with Defense in the same smooth manner as during the historic IGY. 
I am not criticizing the Foundation, I am simply facing the facts of life: The 
Science Foundation should not be operating the U.S. Antarctic programs. They 
should leave it to the Defense Department and a separate organization. 

In conclusion, there would be no conflict between the mission of the National 
Science Foundation and the proposed Rivers-Saylor organization or Wiley Com- 
mission. Nowhere in the Executive order of the National Science Foundation is 
there indicated that the Foundation has authority to initiate or even review the 
mission of other Government agencies. Here is an opportunity to do something 
with the help of the Foundation and with the diverse interests of many Govern- 
ment agencies. Let’s set up control machinery which will keep the posture of the 
U.S. Government satisfactorily adjusted so that the scientific and other broad 
interests will fall into place and perspective. Let’s keep the Department of 
Defense, especially the Navy, in the traditional role of Antarctic operations. 
Let’s have the advantages offered in the charter of the Foundation. And let’s 
utilize the vast resources of many Government agencies in their diverse roles, all 
brought together in a common interest and through a central organization 
having its authority by act of Congress come through the power and administra- 
tion of a body responsible to the departments of the Government and to the 
people, and achieve this goal by protecting our vast and unlimited interests in 
Antarctica. The whole effort is too big for makeshift and temporary efforts. 
We have spent millions in Antarctica. Seven Americans have lost their lives 
down there. Great men have dedicated their careers and given of their best for 
many years. We owe it to them and to the country to do something that will 
bring coordination, continuity, and permanence. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit for the record a history of the legislation 
before us this morning: 


Proposep U.S. ANTARCTIC COMMISSION LEGISLATION 


On March 18, 1957, the Department of Defense submitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget a legislative proposal for the establishment of an Antarctic Com- 
mission “which is part of the Department of Defense legislative program for 
1957.” On March 19, 1957, the Office of Special Operations, Department of 
Defense, forwarded a “White House Information Brief” in which was indicated 
“a proposed bill to establish an Artarctic Commission (to) be named in honor of 
Admiral Byrd.” On April 27, 1957, Senator Alexander Wiley, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, wrote the Secretary of Defense requesting assistance in drafting a bill 
to establish an Antarctic Commission. The Department of Defense complied. 
The draft of the Department of Defense was introduced by Senator Wiley as a 
bill (S. 2189) on May 31, 1957 ; 22 other Senators were cosponsors to establish the 
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Richard E. Byrd Antarctic Commission, on June 4, 1957. Congressmen Engip 
and Pillion introduced bills similar to the Wiley bill as (H.R. 7869 and HR 
7913). On June 11, 1957, Congressman Bates introduced H.R. 8055. The context 
was similar to the Wiley-Engle-Pillion bills with the exception of the name, 7; 
was the Richard E. Byrd Polar Commission, and deleted point 3 in “Functions of 
the Commission” of the other bills. 

On July 19 (legislative day, July 8), 1957, Senator Jackson, Democrat, of 
Washington, introduced a bill identical to the Bates bill. 

The Wiley bill was referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
of the Senate; the Jackson bill was referred to the Committee on Interior ang 
Insular Affairs of the Senate; the bills of Engle, Pillion, and Bates were re. 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House, 

There were no hearings on the Wiley or Jackson bills in the Senate com. 
mittees. The bills of Engle, Pillion, and Bates had two hearings in the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee of the House, in August 1957, and March 1958. 

On January 29, 1959, Senator Wiley, for himself and 16 other Senators 
introduced in the 86th Congress, 8. 764, a bill to provide for continuity ang 
support of study, research, and development of programs for peaceful uses jp 
science, commerce, and other activities related to Antarctica, which shall jp. 
clude, but shall not be limited to, gathering, evaluating, correlating, and dis. 
persing of information and knowledge obtained from exploration, research, and 
other mediums relating to weather, communications, travel, and other areas 
of information; also to coordinate Anarctie activities among those agencies of 
the U.S. Government and private institutions interested in or concerned directly 
with the promotion, advancement, increase, and diffusion of knowledge of 
the Antarctic; and to direct and administer U.S. Antarctic programs in the 
national interest. The same bill was introduced in the House on July 30, 
1959. 

Mr. Rivers introduced in the House of Representatives, in the 86th Con- 
gress, Ist session, H.R. 8480, a bill to provide that the Secretary of Defense 
shall undertake and carry out a program to provide for the continuity, expansion, 
support, and development of scientific and other activities relating to Antarctica. 
The same bill was introduced in the House by Mr. Saylor, H.R. 8481. 


[From Organization of the Federal Government for Scientific Activities—-NSF 56-17] 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
GENERAL FUNCTIONS 


The National Science Foundation Act of 1950 established the National Science 
Foundation to promote the progress of science; advance the national health, 
prosperity, and welfare ; and secure the national defense. 

The general purposes of the Foundation are to— 

1. Develop and encourage the pursuit of a national policy for the promo- 
tion of basic research and education in the sciences. 

2. Recommend to the President policies for the Federal Government which 
will strengthen the national scientific effort. 

3. Initiate and support basic scientific research, and at the request of the 
Secretary of Defense, initiate and support defense-related scientific research 
activities. 

4. Appraise the impact of research upon industrial development and upon 
the general welfare. 

5. Review the scientific research programs and activities of the Federal 
Government to assist the responsible agencies in improving the administra- 
tion of such programs and activities, and to correlate the Foundation’s 
research programs with those undertaken by these agencies and others. 

6. Award scholarships and fellowships in the sciences. 

7. Foster the interchange of scientific information among scientists in the 
United States and foreign countries. 

8. Provide a central clearinghouse for information concerning scientific 
and technical personnel. 

9. Cooperate in international scientific research activities. 
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SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITIES 


NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD 


Responsible for establishing Foundation policies, and for reviewing and ap- 
proving Foundation programs. The Board consists of 24 members, plus the 
Director of the Foundation as a nonvoting ex officio member. All members of the 
Board are appointed by the President, and are required by the National Science 
Foundation Act to be selected on the basis of distinguished service in the fields 
of the basic sciences, medical science, engineering, agriculture, education, or 
public affairs. 

DIRECTOR 


Responsible, as chief executive officer of the Foundation, for development and 
coordination of the Foundation’s programs, and for administering the affairs of 
the Foundation. He is assisted in his duties by the Deputy Director and two 
Associate Directors. 

COMMITTEES AND PANELS 
Divisional committees 

Make recommendations to, and advise and consult with, the Board and the 

Director on matters relating to the programs of their respective divisions. 


Advisory panels 


Advise the Foundation on its operating programs in the various fields of science 
and other areas. 


Special commissions and advisory committees 


Established on an ad hoc basis to make comprehensive studies, surveys, and 
recommendations on specific areas and problems in scientific fields. 


DIVISIONS 


Biological and Medical Sciences Division; Mathematical, Physical, and Engi- 
neering Sciences Division; and Scientific Personnel and Education Division.— 
Responsible for administration of grant and contract awards in their assigned 
science and education programs; for developing and recommending program 
plans and policies; and for promoting improved science education. Also assist 
in the development of overall science policy. Scientific manpower studies and 
studies of special fields of science are conducted by the cognizant divisions. 
Biological and Medical Sciences Division 

Organized by scientific program areas—Environmental Biology, Genetic and 
Development, Biology, Molecular Biology, Regulatory Biology, Systematic Biol- 
ogy, Psychobiology, and Anthropological and Related Sciences. Each program 
director is responsible for administering the grants program for activities in his 
assigned area of science. 

Mathematical, Physical, and Engineering Sciences Division 

Organized by scientific program areas—Astronomy, Chemistry, Earth Sciences, 
Engineering Sciences, Mathematical Sciences, Physics, and Sociophysical 
Sciences. Each program director is responsible for administering the grants 
program for activities in his assigned area of science. 

Scientific Personnel and Education Division 

Organized into three program areas—Clearinghouse for Scientific Personnel 
Information, Graduate Fellowships, and Education in the Sciences. Maintains a 
national register of scientists, and acts as a center for information relative to 
scientific manpower; administers the graduate fellowship program and other 
programs, such as summer institutes, to improve the quality of science teaching. 


OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


Responsible for the Foundation’s program for effecting better interchange 
and dissemination of scientific information among scientists in the United States 
and foreign countries; also for the Foundation’s public information program. 
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OFFICE OF SPECIAL STUDIES 


Conducts surveys of scientific research and development in Government, ip. 
dustry, and nonprofit institutions; collects and maintains data on variongs 
aspects of the Nation’s scientific effort; analyzes statistical information to gage 
levels and trends of scientific research ; and engages in systematic studies of the 
Nation’s present and anticipated scientific activities. 


RESEARCH ECONOMICS GROUP 


Administers program for support of studies of the economic effects of research 
and development. Conducts exploratory studies of a general nature in this area. 


OFFICE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


Administers funds for, and certain aspects of, the U.S. portion of the Inter. 
national Geophysical Year program. Coordinates Federal agency activities jp 
the program. 

FUNDS AND PERSONNEL 


Funds applied in fiscal year 1954 











Sa Re Oc seca denies eames anita $7, 913, 000 
SORE EC RC RO a isch dais cern peancnn senna npennnaaplsineiaii 7, 913, 000 
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{Fourth annual report] 
APPENDIX V 
EXECUTIVE ORDER CONCERNING GOVERNMENT SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
TITLE 3—THE PRESIDENT 
Executive Order 10521 
ADMINISTRATION OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH BY AGENCIES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Whereas the security and welfare of the United States depend increasingly 
upon the advancement of knowledge in the sciences ; and 

Whereas useful applications of science to defense, humanitarian, and other 
purposes in the Nation requires a strong foundation in basic scientific knowledge 
and trained scientific manpower ; and 

Whereas the administration of Federal scientific research programs affecting 
institutions of learning must be consistent with the preservation of the strength, 
vitality, and independence of higher education in the United States; and 

Whereas, in order to conserve fiscal and manpower resources, it is necessary 
that Federal scientific research programs be administered with all practicable 
efficiency and economy; and 

Whereas the National Science Foundation has been established by law for 
the purpose, among others, of developing and encouraging the pursuit of an 
appropriate and effective national policy for the promotion of basic research and 
education in the sciences: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in me as President of the 
United States, it is hereby ordered ds follows: 

SEcTION 1. The National Science Foundation (hereinafter referred to as the 
Foundation) shall from time to time recommend to the President policies for the 
Federal Government which will strengthen the national scientific effort and 
furnish guidance toward defining the responsibilities of the Federal Government 
in the conduct and support of scientific research. 

Sec. 2. The Foundation shall continue to make comprehensive studies and ret 
ommendations regarding the Nation’s scientific research effort and its resources 
for scientific activities, including facilities and scientific personnel, and its fore 
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seeable scientific needs, with particular attention to the extent of the Federal 
Government’s activities and the resulting effects upon trained scientific per- 
sonnel. In making such studies, the Foundation shall make full use of existing 
sources of information and research facilities within the Federal Government. 

Sec. 3. The Foundation, in concert with each Federal agency concerned, shall 
review the scientific research programs and activities of the Federal Government 
in order, among other purposes, to formulate methods for strengthening the 
administration of such programs and activities by the responsible agencies, and 
to study areas of basic research where gaps or undesirable overlapping of sup- 
port may exist, and shall recommend to the heads of agencies concerning the 
support given to basic research. 

Sec. 4. As now or hereafter authorized or permitted by law, the Foundation 
shall be increasingly responsible for providing support by the Federal Govern- 
ment for general-purpose basic research through contracts and grants. The 
eonduct and support by other Federal agencies of basic research in areas which 
are closely related to their missions is recognized as important and desirable, 
especially in response to current national needs, and shall continue. 

Sec. 5. The Foundation, in consultation with educational institutions, the heads 
of Federal agencies, and the Commissioner of Education of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, shall study the effects upon educational insti- 
tutions of Federal policies and administration of contracts and grants for scien- 
tific research and development, and shall recommend policies and procedures 
which will promote the attainment of general national research objectives and 
realization of the research needs of Federal agencies while safeguarding the 
strength and independence of the Nation’s institutions of learning. 

Sec. 6. The head of each Federal agency engaged in scientific research shall 
make certain that effective executive, organizational, and fiscal practices exist 
to insure (a) that the Foundation is consulted on policies concerning the sup- 
port of basic research, (0) that approved scientific research programs conducted 
by the agency are reviewed continuously in order to preserve priorities in re- 
search efforts and to adjust programs to meet changing conditions without 
imposing unnecessary added burdens on budgetary and other resources, (c) 
that applied research and development shall be undertaken with sufficient con- 
sideration of the underlying basic research and such other factors as relative 
urgency, project costs, and availability of manpower and facilities, and (d) 
that, subject to considerations of security and applicable law, adequate dis- 
semination shall be made within the Federal Government of reports on the 
nature and progress of research projects as an aid to the efficiency and economy 
of the overall Federal scientific research program. 

Sec. 7. Federal agencies supporting or engaging in scientific research shall, 
with the assistance of the Foundation, cooperate in an effort to improve the 
methods of classification and reporting of scientific research projects and activi- 
ties, subject to the requirements of security information. 

Sec. 8. To facilitate the efficient use of scientific research equipment and 
facilities held by Federal agencies: 

(a) the head of each such agency engaged in scientific research shall, to the 
extent practicable, encourage and facilitate the sharing with other Federal 
agencies of major equipment and facilities ; 

(b) a Federal agency shall procure new major equipment or facilities for 
Scientific research purposes only after taking suitable steps to ascertain that 
the need cannot be met adequately from existing inventories or facilities of its 
own or of other agencies ; and 

(ec) the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment shall take necessary steps to insure that each Federal agency engaged 
directly in scientific research is kept informed of selected major equipment and 
facilities which could serve the needs of more than one agency. Each Federal 
agency possessing such equipment and facilities shall maintain appropriate 
records to assist other agencies in arranging for their joint use or exchange. 

Sec. 9. The heads of the respective Federal agencies shall make such reports 
concerning activities within the purview of this order as may be required by 
the President. 


DwiGcuTt D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, March 17, 1954. 


Mr. O’Brten. We have the author of one of the bills here, Con- 
gressman Zablocki. 


It is a great pleasure to have you with us today. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, A REPRESENTATIyz 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Zastocxt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before your committee to present testimony 
on behalf " my bill, H.R. 5222, proposing the establishment of the 
Richard E. Byrd Antaretie Commission. 

At the very outset, I want to say I am not a spec ialist on Antare. 
tica. I am keenly aware of the multitude of serious issues which 
have confronted your committee and the entire Congress during the 
past 2 years while the 86th Congress has been in session. I am 
equally aware of the conscientious “effort exerted by your committee 
to resolve the many problems falling under your jurisdiction, 

Mr. Chairman, as you in your opening statement so well reminded 
us, your committee had occasion to make a thorough study of this 
matter and has had this very important issue under consideration 
for years in the past. 

What I am oo to say, therefore, is not intended in any way as 
a reflection on your committee’s continuing and abiding concern for 
the interests of our Nation, and your committee’s distinguished rec- 
ord in shaping legislation of vital concern to all of us. Instead, I 

earnestly hope that my remarks will be accepted as an expression of 
my sincere conviction that the subject matter of the legislation which 
you are considering today warrants most urgent and thorough con- 
sideration in our national interest. 

It is a source of deep regret to me that the question of U.S. interests 
and activities in the Antarctic has been handled, in the Congress and 
in the executive branch, in a piecemeal fashion. I am certain you will 
agree with me, Mr. Chairman, that U.S. activities in that vital region 
have been conducted by a number of offices, agencies, and depart 
ments, many of them achieving outstanding results in their own ef. 
forts. What has been lacking, however, is a coordinated, continuing, 
and consistent interest in the Antarctic. We have no long-range plan 
which would advance our national interest in that continent. We have 
no coordinated support of study, research, and development of pro- 
grams for peaceful uses in science, commerce, and other activities re- 
lated to Antarctica. Our plans and undertakings have been sporadic, 
discontinuous, and lacking in clearness of purpose. 

This, to me, is a very disturbing situation, especially since it applies 
to the last great continent on this globe—a continent which may prove 
to have far-reaching implications for the future welfare of mankind, 
and for the security of our Nation. What is even more distressing 1s 
that this situation applies to a region with which we have had contact 
for almost a century and a half— “and on the e xploration of which con- 
tinent we have expended a sizable sum of money. 

The bill which I have introduced, H.R. 5222, proposes to remedy 
this situation. 

I should like to begin my presentation by briefly outlining the pro- 
visions of that bill. 

My bill calls for the establishment of a Commission—appropriately, 
I believe, named the Richard E. Byrd Antarctic Commission in honot 
of the great explorer whose name symbolizes search into the ut 
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known—which would plan, develop, organize, coordinate, and direct 
Antarctic activities among agencies of the U.S. Government, and en- 
deavor to synchronize them with the efforts expended by private 
institutions, so as to promote our national and civil objectives. 

The Commission would be composed of a Director, two Deputy 
Directors, and an 11-member Board of Governors—all to be appointed 
by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

“The Commission would serve the following purposes : 

First, it would collect, consolidate, and better utilize the available 
data on the south polar region. 

Second, it would reevaluate this data in the light of current needs 
and developments, and make recommendations for clear, effective 

olicies. 

Third, it would conduct field and laboratory studies to further 
knowledge of science, commerce, and related activities. 

Fourth, it would be prepared to conduct or sponsor research, in- 
vestigation, and experimentation in Antarctica with respect to matters 
relating to our national defense or other interests of the United States. 

Fifth, it would assist and coordinate the efforts of other U.S. agen- 
cies for operation or expeditions into the Antarctic, for scientific or 
other purposes. 

Sixth, it would establish a depository of information relating to 
the Antarctic. 

And, seventh, it would also represent U.S. interests, pursuant to 
instructions from the Chief Executive, in international relations and 
developments pertinent to Antarctic matters. 

In brief, Mr. Chairman, the Commission would become the central 
coordinating body which would support and promote our activities in 
the Antarctic, recommend policies, and better protect U.S. interests 
in that important region. 

Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe that we need such a central co- 
ordinating body, and I will attempt to outline my reasons for this 
conclusion. 

First, it is my understanding that some 14 Government agencies are 
presently active, or have an interest, in Antarctic matters. 

These agencies include the following: 

The Department of the Navy, and its Hydrographic Office; 

The Department of the Army; 

The Department of the Air Force; 

The Department of Defense ; 

The Department of Commerce and the Weather Bureau; 

The Department of the Interior, and its Geological Survey and its 
Bureau of Mines; 

The Department of State; 

The National Science Foundation; 

The National Academy of Sciences. 

There may be other agencies involved in Antarctic work, or about 
to become involved in such work—for instance, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which may soon be directly concerned in the Antarctic. 

None of the agencies that I have mentioned is empowered or di- 
rected to coordinate our national effort in the Antarctic, although two 
of them appear to be exercising a somewhat more prominent role in 
the field than do the others. 
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The two I have in mind are the National Science Foundation and 
the Department of Defense. The first deals with research, and the 
second with logistics. I shall comment more fully on their role 
ena 

The National Science Foundation has been entrusted, through ap 
Executive order, with several specific functions. 

Its first function is to encourage general basic scientific research 
not otherwise provided for. 

It is also directed to recommend to the President, policies that wil] 
strengthen the national scientific efforts and furnish guidance to the 
Federal agencies in the development of their respective programs, 

Further, the National Science Foundation is authorized to review 
the scientific programs of the agencies to avoid gaps and duplication; 
to serve as a clearinghouse for et tt and to assist in preserving 
the stre ngth and independenc e of the Nation’s educational institutions, 

The National Science Foundation is primarily an organization de. 
voted to basic research. It was not intended to be and should not be 
an operational agency. Further, as I read the Executive order of 
the National Science Foundation, it has no authority to initiate, or 
even to review, scientific projects with respect to their applicability 
to the efforts of other Government agencies. 

Finally, and what is most import: int for the future, the National 
Science Foundation has neither the means nor the authority to partici- 
pate in international relations dealing with the Antarctic on behalf of 
our national effort in that field. 

Now, what about the Department of Defense ? 

To date, all of the services within the Department of Defense have 
participated in the successful accomplishment of the Department's 
mission and responsibilities pertaining to the Antarctic. The De 

yartment’s primary role, executed largely through the U.S. Navy, has 
been and is to provide logistic support for U.S. operations in the 
Antarctic. The Department has discharged this responsibility in an 
outstanding manner, despite extreme difficulties and most hazardous 
operating conditions. I am certain that the Department will continue 
to play a vital role in future Antarctic operations. 

The fact remains that neither the National Science Foundation, nor 
the Department of Defense, either have or can assume the authority 
oe directing the for mulation of policy, for supervising its exec ution, 

- for providing for continuing modification of such policy with 
alien to our national effort in the Antarctic. 

Further, neither of the two agencies can properly represent U.S. 
economic, commercial, political, or certain other interests in the 
Antarctic. 

And, finally, neither of the two agencies can fulfill the task of inter- 
national cooperation and representation on behalf of our Nation with 
respect to Antarctic matters. 

The last point is very important, and will become even more s0 if 
the Antarctic Treaty, providing for cooperative international effort in 
the exploration and in the development for peaceful purposes of the 
Antarctic, should be ratified and come into force. 

Under those circumstances—without going into the merits or short 
comings of the proposed treaty—we will be especially handicapped 

if we do not havea single central agency empowered to coordinate out 

national and international] activities in the Antarctic. 
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In this respect I would like to mention that the United States is the 
only nation in the world with a major interest in the Antarctic which 
does not have such an agency, organization, or commission. 

Although at the time of the drafting of H.R. 5222 the question of 
the treaty had not as yet arisen, and consequently the bill does not 
explicitly authorize the Commission to undertake this responsibility, 
such a modification of the Commission’s functions and authority is 
perfectly logical and could be easily accomplished through a minor 
amendment to H.R. 5222. 

Mr. Chairman, before concluding my remarks, I would like to make 
one thing perfectly clear: The proposed Commission provided for 
in H.R. 5222 would not infringe upon the jurisdiction or the activi- 
ties of other Government agencies involved in Antarctic operations. 

It is perfectly logical, for instance, that the conduct of the basic 
scientific research program remain in the hands of the National 
Science Foundation. 

Further, the expericene, the manpower, and the equipment possessed 
by the Department of Defense makes it the logical agency to provide 
logistic support for Antarctic operations. 

T could cite other examples, but I believe the point I am trying to 
make is clear; the proposed Commission would not come into existence 
by curtailing and assimilating the functions of other Government 
agencies. It would, instead, fill an existing vacuum—a vacuum which, 
I want to repeat, has serious impliactions for our Nation’s interests 
and efforts in the Antarctic. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that we have not as yet fathomed, 
or appreciated, the vital importance of the Antarctic to our future 
well-being and national security. That far-off continent is still 
shrouded in mystery which even our most dedicated and courageous 
explorers have not been able to penetrate to date. There are many 
indications, however, that our stake in the Antarctic is vital to our 
future. We should not deal with it lightly. We must make an ade- 
quate provision for our future operations in the Antarctic, and I 
believe that we can do this best by establishing the Richard E. Byrd 
Commission which can adequately protect and advance our national 
interests in that continent. 

I could not end this testimony without paying my tribute to the 
heroic men whose foresight, courage, and dedication have steadily 
advanced U.S. interests in the Antarctic. The efforts of Capt. Charles 
Wilkes, Adm. Richard E. Byrd, Admiral Cruzen, Lincoln Ellsworth, 
Finn Ronne, Adm. George Dufek, Adm. David Tyree, Dr. Paul 
Siple, my good friend, Dr. Carl Eklund, and many others—their 
efforts are among the greatest achievements in the history of polar 
exploration. Our Nation owes a debt of gratitude to all of them. 

Let us not allow their efforts and the sacrifices of those who gave 
their lives in the Antarctic to have been in vain. We must place this 
program on a solid footing, where it will bring concrete advantages 
to our entire Nation. 

I firmly believe that H.R. 5222 would put us on such solid footing. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Mr. Zablocki. 
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I assume that you reject rather strongly the position of the De. 
partment of Interior, which says: 

It is not necessary, nor is it desirable, that there be established such a singie 
agency, but rather that the best interests of the United States be served py 
the strong coordination of operations of the several Federal agencies. 

I note that you say, in your statement, that neither the National 
Science Foundation nor the Department of Defense either have or 
can assume the authority for directing the formulation of policy, 
It is your belief, then, sir, that we must have legislation creating 
such a single coordinating agency. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Zasvocki. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I have not the bene- 
fit of the report from the Department of Interior. I have a copy of 
the report from the Department of State and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. But, Mr. Chairman, not having received and read the 
report of the Department of the Interior, I wonder if the Department 
has indicated what agency or what department of the several de- 
partments now active in Antarctica can coordinate our activities and 
interests in that region. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would assume from the report that the Depart- 
ment leans very heavily toward the National Science Foundation. 

Mr. Zasiockt. It would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that under the 
Executive order, the National Science Foundation is limited in its 
activities and its authority. The NSF is primarily concerned with 
basic scientific research. It is not responsible, however, for the eco- 
nomic, commercial, political, and other aspects of our interest in the 
Antarctic. Further, the NSF is not an operational agency. There- 
fore I fail to see where the National Science Foundation can be in a 
position, under its present authority, to deal properly with the co- 
ordination of the variety of our interests and activities in the 
Antarctic. 

Further, as I pointed out earlier in my statement, Mr. Chairman, 
certainly the National Science Foundation does not have the author- 
ity to deal in international affairs. 

I might say, as a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee, that 
this particular phase, the issue of international relations, is what ex- 
cited my interest in Antarctica; because I feel that neither the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, nor the Defense Department, nor the 
State Department are presently capable of coordinating the inter- 
national and the national aspects of our interest in the Antarctic, and 
of coordinating, evaluating, and dealing with the many complex 
problems involved in the exploration and development of that region. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Zablocki, maybe one of the reasons why the 
departments who have some interest down there at the present time 
do not wish to join in this sort of a program is that they would like 
to continue the haphazard operation which gives them a part of it 
but does not, perhaps, limit too much their own independence. 

I notice in your statement, at the bottom of page 2, where you 
suggest that the Commission would serve the following purposes, 
you say: 

Fifth, it would assist and coordinate the efforts of other U.S. agencies for 
operations or expeditions into the Antarctica, for scientific or other purposes. 
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What do you include in “other purposes” 

Mr. Zasvockt. The other purposes would include economic, com- 
mercial, political, and other considerations, as well as the entire issue 
of international representation and cooperation, which we will have 
to assume, particularly if the proposed treaty is ratified and goes into 
effect. ae . 

Mr. Asprn att. Is it your understanding that this Commission which 
will be set up if this legislation were approved would have charge of 
any military operations down there / 

Mr. Zastockt. Not directly. As I pointed out, the military opera- 
tions and the logistics would remain under the Department of 
Defense. it 

Mr. AsprnaAut. Is it your understanding that with a commission, 
perhaps those activities of the military might be more closely co- 
ordinated with other programs than they are at the present time? 

Mr. Zasvockt. I think that there should be no doubt about. it; be- 
cause if we had a commission of the type proposed in my bill, there 
would be ample opportunity to coordinate all of our interests in the 
Antarctic without running into any conflict of interest between the 
several Departments. 

Naturally, if the National Science Foundation, for example, should 
be given the overall authority to coordinate our activities in that re- 
gion, the National Science Foundation, being an organization devoted 
to basic scientific research and not to economic, political, or military 
matters, may tend to have a biased view toward some of the activities 
in Antarctica. 

Furthermore, the Department of Defense, if it were given the su- 
preme authority of coordinating, would have a view of its own. 

I believe that a separate Commission would best be able to co- 
ordinate our overall domestic and international interests in that 
region. 

Mr. Asprnatt. What do you envision as the ultimate as far as con- 
trol of this area is concerned? Very briefly; I do not want to take 
all morning. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mr. Chairman, I was concerned when the proposed 
treaty was in the offing. And I feel that through the proposed treaty, 
we are relinquishing some of our rights in the Antarctic area. I cer- 
tainly feel that we must maintain close relations in this area with our 
sister countries of South America, with Argentina and Chile, and 
with Australia and New Zealand. We will undoubtedly have many 
problems to solve—problems in the field of international affairs. I 
feel therefore that we should have a commission which would repre- 
sent all of our interests and would be able to help us solve the prob- 
lems which will be forthcoming in the future. 

Mr. AsPInALL. Do you believe that through such an organization 
of Government as you propose we can handle more effectively and ex- 
peditiously these problems that might arise ? 

Mr. Zasiockt. Mr. Chairman, if I thought for one minute that 
the present agencies, with their sporadic and disjointed approaches, 
could handle the future problems that will arise in Antarctica, I 
would not have proposed this legislation. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chainman, I simply want to congratulate our gol. 
league on a very fine statement here and I think a very good explana. 
tion of his views. 

My only question goes to the problem of endowing this Commission 
with the authority to do the things which I understand our colleague 
would desire to be done. As I understand, the Commission, as you 
interpret it, would not have any real authority over the operations 
of the Department of Defense in this field, and yet at the same time 
they could not have any particular specific authority over the Depart. 
ment of State in international relations. 

I am not opposing the gentleman’s position. I am sympathetic to 
it; but I see some questions, without vesting authority in the Commis. 
sion, of just how good a job it is going to be able to do in this 
coordination. 

Is the Department of Defense still going to be able to go over into 
left field and the National Science Foundation into right field and 
do as they please 4 

Mr, Zas.tockt. In reply to the question from my good friend and 
colleague from California, Mr. Sisk, I would like to say this: It ig 
true that the proposed Commission could not dictate to the Depart- 
ment of State or to the Department of Defense. Furthermore, the 
Department of Defense would continue its mission of providing logis- 
tic support for our operations in the Antarctic. These facts, however, 
do not detract from the importance of the work which would be per- 
formed by the Commission. 

As I pointed out earlier, the Commission would be reviewing all of 
our activities in the Antarctic. In doing this, the Commission would, 
through recommendations to the different departments and agencies 
and through other methods, try to eliminate duplication, to promote 
best possible utilization of equipment and resources, and to initiate 
activities in areas which, in its opinion, are being neglected. I am cer- 
tain that the prestige of the Commission would carry weight with all 
of the departments and agencies concerned with the Antarctic. Fur- 
ther, in making policy recommendations to the President, the Commis- 
sion could point out instances in which its recommendations are being 
ignored by the departments. The President could then take further 
appropriate action. I believe, therefore, that the Commission would 
have adequate authority to be effective. 

At present, we do not have any organization capable of fulfilling 
these functions, and I believe that we should have one. 

Mr. Sisk. I am completely sympathetic with the desires of my 
colleague, and I agree that the thing which the gentleman deplores 
is happening right now, because of a lack of, let us say, top authority, 
which would coordinate these activties. 

The only question, as I say, that I had in mind, is whether or not 
we would actually be creating another agency or another commission, 
which, inherently, would still have a lack of authority to fully do 
the things-desired. Maybe my fears are unfounded, and it is possible 
that this Commission could do the job. 

The National Science Foundation, as I understand it, is doing gen- 
erally a very good job in coordinating the scientific data, are they not! 

Mr. Zastocktr. Yes, of scientific research data in the domestic area. 
Certainly the NSF would not be in a position to meet the future need 
for coordinating data on an international level. 
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I am not critical of the National Science Foundation. I think it 
has done a terrific job within its area of competence. But we must 
have foresight. We must look ahead. And I maintain that the Na- 
tional Science Foundation is not an operational organization and that 
it will not be able to cope with these problems unless we broaden its 
authority. ; 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank our colleague for 
a very fine statement. , 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Zablocki. We are very 
grateful to you. , pot Ti 

Mr. Kyu. Just for a basis of understanding, I was wondering if 
our colleague could tell us: What are the evidences that this so-called 
abeoart effort is not doing the job which should be done at this 
time? 

Mr. Zastocki. Mr. Chairman, as I said at the outset, I am not a 
specialist in this field, and I know you will receive testimony from 
others who were in Antarctica and who will be in a position to cite 
specific instances in answer tothe gentleman’s question. __ 

I do want to point out, however, at least one instance which has been 
called to my attention. We do not have at present a central agency 
that deals specifically with Antarctica, and which maintains up-to- 
date information on our various activities and interests in that region. 
If a visiting commission should come to the United States, seeking 
such information, they have to go to six or seven or more places 
before they can get the data they want. 

I am just pointing this out to show that, for one, there is a need 
for the coordination and centralization of all information on the 
Antarctic. 

As to the duplication and waste of effort that our present hap- 
hazard approach has produced, I will leave the answer for specialists 
who have worked in this field for some years and who are scheduled 
to testify shortly before your committee. I am certain they will be 
able to give you specific instances based on first-hand knowledge. 
I can generally state that with 14 agencies active in Antarctica, and 
with no one agency having the say-so, so to speak, over the others, it 
is only logical to assume that there is a measure of duplication and 
waste in our effort. I have heard of a number of concrete examples, 
but I would prefer to have the later witnesses describe them to the 
committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Zaniockt. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Unless there is an objection, a statement from Con- 
gressman Rivers of South Carolina, one of the authors of the bills 
before us, will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The statement of Hon. L. Mendel Rivers follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. L. MENDEL RIVERS, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF SouTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Chairman, the bill which I introduced in the House, July 30, 1959, H.R. 
8480, and that introduced by Mr. Saylor are comprehensive legislation which I 
am convinced is the most rational, effective, and economical means of further- 

57566—60——-3 
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ing the broad interests of the United States and its national responsibilities in 
Antarctica. 

For well over a generation elements of the Department of Defense—partic,. 
larly the Navy—have mounted, or assisted in mounting, the conduction of lead. 
ing expeditions in Antarctica. The practical skills, experience, planning, and 
general know-how, coupled with the availability of equipment required for these 
specialized and complex activities are overwhelmingly concentrated in the mij. 
tary establishments. This is no mere casual observation. I am fully aware 
also of the ability of the military establishments to work in the interest ¢ 
peace, associated with many and diverse scientific programs as well as explora. 
tion ventures, both of which have placed the United States in the lead among 
all nations in the knowledge of that ice-locked continent in which this Country 
has such a big stake. 

Broad national policy governing the U.S. programs and projects and other 
activities in Antarctica is developed to perpetuate and to promulgate U.S. interests 
in Antarctica and keep alive and productive the spirit of the pioneering efforts 
of such men as Wilkes, Byrd, Dufek, Ronne, and Tyree. But, more than this, 
we have a position to maintain in the worlds of science and exploration. The 
Department of Defense, though military in structure, is, nonetheless, equipped 
for the substantial peacetime role which it has filled during the past decade 
The Department of Defense is particularly alert to its multiple role and hag 
worked in the spirit of full cooperation with other elements of the Government, 


Under the proposed legislation, we can anticipate that the development of Ant. | 
arctica programs and plans would, in effect, be collaborative undertakings, | | 


am confident that all interested elements within and outside of the Defense 
Department would provide, as set forth in my bill, a logical solution to an involved 
situation which has been confusing and will continue to confuse less-adaptable 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

We are in an era when the word “science” is considered with awe. There js 
a lot of misconception, because scientific effort is no broader or effective than 
the human elements of which it is constituted, so let us not be in a smokescreen, 
Scientific effort is only the result of human resources. We are living in an 
age where every human resource is being called into play toward our progress 
and our very survival. It seems to me and to many with whom I have talked 
that science cannot be separated from the vastness of military resources. Oh, 
yes, it is popular in diplomatic circles to emphasize the word “science” and 
deemphasize the military in the present climate, internationally. We speak of 
the military efforts only in whispers. But the Defense Department has made 
great contributions to the scientific realm. Who are we trying to fool? It is 
said that the greatest scientific development in our era stems from our military 
requirements to prevent possible destruction of the freedom of mankind. It is 
logical, too, to recognize that the Department of Defense is not only our bastion 
of military force for the protection of our Nation; it is vastly more, for within 
its scope are being developed some of the most forward-looking scientific devices 
on the frontiers of science. But the Department does not stop with these. Its 
extensive efforts encompass research and development of almost every possible 
area of our environmental living, food, clothing, housing, weather, and an ené- 
less number of other things, in a constant search for improvement. We ar 
not generally aware of it, but the Department of Defense serves through its 
research and development many areas of civil life in its peacetime role. Often 


the logistical, strategic, and vast security phases cut across many lines in both | 
civil and humanitarian services. The extensive organizational and operational | 


know-how and application in the field of photography and mapping is only one 
example of its flexibility; its service to rivers and harbors, flood control, and 
the humanitarian work on the frontiers of freedom around the world indicate 
that the military has a vital role in peace as well as in conflict. 

We are really not fooling anyone when we relegate our military organizations 
to a minor role, and thereby fail to recognize in international publicity, the US 
role in Antarctica and use the Defense Department contributions to the bet 
advantage. It is a readymade organization for Antarctic operations, resear¢, 
development, and exploration, as well as for mapping and logistical support. It 
is a real pity that the present “climate,” nationally, excludes the things I hare 
just mentioned. It appears expedient to downgrade the military establishment’ 
in the case of U.S. activities in Antarctica, and in their place substitute, fir 
“political show purposes,” a relatively new, small U.S. agency—chartered # 
an agency in 1950 with the authority to make and supervise grants for researh, 
but not the authority to operate program. This agency is dependent upon the 
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Navy and other military components within the Department of Defense to ac- 
complish the U.S. Antarctic scientific programs. Truly, the policy is unrealistic. 
While the United States has a very definite function in the total U.S. interest 
in Antarctica, it is limited, functionally, to science. Such is small when com- 
pared with the overall resp« sibilities of the Department of Defense. 

Personnelwise, the scientists occupy a relatively small place as compared with 
the personnel required in Antarctic operations from the military establishments. 
It is like comparing a mountain and a mouse. This is true, also, in funding, for 
the Department of Defense puts up $15 to $20 million against three or four of 
the National Science Foundation. The scientists are assumed to be the most 
important personnel in Antarctica and the military are credited as simply the 
“support.” It is interesting to make a few financial computations. It costs, in 
round figures, about $225,000 to support each scientists in Antarctica. That’s a 
lot of money, and I don’t include the administrative costs back here in Wash- 
ington to administer and operate the scientific programs set up by the Founda- 
tion. 

I have absolutely no quarrel with the need for having the National Science 
Foundation participate in the Antarctic work, but it should not have prime 
control. There has been, and we can anticipate there is going to be a lot more 
effort and work to be done in Antarctica beyond that accomplished by a handful 
of scientists, we intend to maintain our leadership and project our real future 
in Antarctica. 

While our policy calls for a scientific front on the international horizon, and 
almost complete deemphasis of the military aspects of the work in that vast 
continent, we must keep the total picture in balance, or we shall wake up one 
day and find that another great and aggressive nation has the United States 
backed off the map. Let us go forward as if there were no questions about mili- 
tary implications; let us use the implements we have at our command to accom- 
plish what we want to accomplish in Antarctica and disregard any notion that 
by having the Department of Defense loom large in the Antarctic program is in 
any way a deterrent to our international posture in Antarctica. Let us take 
advantage of the experienced leadership of the Defense Department and put 
the Defense Department in its true role, as set forth in the bill. I cannot take 
the time to tell you all of the things which the military, especially the Navy, are 
doing in Antarctica, but true to tradition, there is a lot of “scientific work” being 
accomplished in terms of exploration, mapping photography, and a multitude of 
things that are just plain good for the country. 

In addition to the nine great flights made by naval aviators over the An- 
tarctic Continent during the IGY, and the extensive participation of the Navy 
in almost every phase of scientific activity, directly or indirectly, during IGY 
and during the post-IGY period, the Navy has served science with distinction 
in Antarctica. During the summer of 1959-60, under the leadership of Admiral 
Tyree, the Navy accomplished extensive aerial photography for mapping pur- 
poses. The P-2V Neptune plane, with trimetrogen cameras, photographed areas 
of the Sentinal, Horlick, Executive Committee, Victoria, and Commonwealth 
Ranges. Thousands of photographs were developed by the Navy and forwarded 
to the Geological Survey in Washington for map production. The Bellings- 
hausen Sea Expedition of the Navy, during the early part of 1960, penetrated 
that historic and geographically important area for the first time in Antarctic 
history. No ships had ever gotten that far south in that area. The Snow, 
Ice, and Permafrost Research Establishment has made extensive contributions 
to glacial studies, and a substantical amount of oceanographic data has been 
collected during 1959 by personnel from the U.S. Navy’s Hydrographic Office 
operating from the task force icebreakers. It is a known fact that the Navy’s 
meteorologists have contributed greatly toward the success of the expeditions 
and the perpetuation of Antarctic weather data. 

; I am not depreciating science, nor am I trying to argue that science is not 
important. It is a combination of effort; but the Department of Defense carries 
the main load of responsibility. 

Let us disregard the confused picture. It is urgently necessary in the interest 
of welfare and national security of the United States that effective provision 
be made for the continuity, expansion, support, and development of programs 
In science and other activities related to the Antarctic, including (but not 
limited to) the gathering, evaluating, correlating, and dispensing of informa- 
tion and knowledge obtained from expeditions and exploration, research and 
other activities involving the interest of the United States in Antarctica, under 
the leadership of the Department of Defense. 
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As I have indicated in my bill: The Congress finds that the preponderang 
of knowledge and experience, other than that of a purely scientific ng 
stems from the operations of expeditions in and around Antarctica over a 
period of many years by the Department of Defense; further, that the compley 
and hazardous operations common to Antarctica require that the responsibility 
for the success of operations or expeditions and the safety of personnel involved 
ultimately must be vested in the military commander of the area. 

We must provide for the continuity, expansion, support, and developme 
of the scientific and other activities through the establishment of a permanent, 
coordinated, central organization, conducted by the Secretary of Defense i 
collaboration with other agencies of our Government and civil interests jp 
science and other things equally important to our welfare in Antarctica. 

If you will read my bill, you will find that at no point in its provisions js 
science deemphasized, but brought into true focus. It simply places it jp 
perspective. The National Science Foundation, under its charter, has its dutig 
cut out for it as such relate to Antarctica. My bill clearly states that th 
Foundation, in performance of its normal functions as set forth in the Nationa] 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, has its part in the great adventure of Antaretie 
exploration, economic, geographic, and scientific development of U.S. interests 
in Antarctica. The total and diverse interests which we have in the Antaretie 
cannot be relegated to, or delegated simply to one small agency of our Goverp. 
ment which, with very limited resources, would have the major role in Antare 
tica, simply because it seems in this popular and internationally expedient 
climate that science is the front runner in Antarctica policy, largely becang 


science is being played up. Let us undertake a sane, reasonable, and dependable | 


way to support the development of scientific and other activities relating tp 
Antarctica. Let us face the facts and give the major role to those equipped and 
experienced ; that is why I urge the enactment of H.R. 8480. 
Mr. O’Brien. We also have a statement here from Senator Wiley 
of Wisconsin, which will be made a part of the record at this point, 
(The statement of Senator Alexander Wiley follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE Stir 
OF WISCONSIN 


My dear Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have this opportunity to bring to the 
attention of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, Subcommittee o 


Territorial and Insular Affairs, my views on the bill, H.R. 5222, sponsored by 
' 


Congressman Zablocki, of Wisconsin. 

First, let me state that I favor passage of this legislation. H.R. 5222 is 
similar to a bill in the Senate, S. 764, which I cosponsored along with Mr. Allott, 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Capehart, Mr. Case of South Dakota, Mr. Green, Mr. Holland, 
Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Javits, Mr. Magnuson, Mr. Mansfield, Mr. Saltonstall, Mr. 
Sparkman, Mr. Stennis, Mr. Engle, and Mr. Yarborough. 

In any consideration of the instant bill (H.R. 5222) it is my view that th 
entire structure of our future programing in Antarctica hinges on the continuity 
of our operation in the area and the support that such continuity requires. 

It is because continuity of planning and direction has not come into its ow 
under the presently applied multiagency arrangement, that this proposal has 
been drawn up. 


We face in Antarctica challenges not only in the physical world but challenges | 


to our organizational ability as well. The very climate of the area makes life 
for a government octopus very hazardous, indeed. 

In order to support a regularized program for Antarctica, H.R. 5222 wil 
provide the means whereby this may be accomplished through the establish 
ment of a central agency. 

A commission will be created which will receive and hold information on th 
Antarctic from Federal as well as private sources; conduct field and laboratory 
studies; publish scientific, technical, historical, and other information conduct 
studies with respect to the defense interests of the United States; approve ani 
supervise Antarctic expeditions; assist private expeditions and use the servict 
of voluntary personnel in some of these areas. 

These constitute the main body of the instant proposal. I should like ® 
inspect these briefly. 

I believe the committee yesterday heard Dr. Siple explain that the scientilit 
papers and data from some of the previous expeditions in the Antarctic a 
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scattered throughout the United States. This is not only extremely unfortu- 
nate, but truly represents a loss of materials of inestimable value gained through 
difficult circumstances. If we have learned anything from our reluctance to 
grasp the full meaning of the Antarctic Continent on American policy in former 
years, we should amend this shortcoming as soon as possible, especially in its 
application to the custodial care of records of scientific data and other valued 
information. 4 

With respect to the conduct and development of field and laboratory studies, 
it is essential that there be promoted on a continuing basis, normal year-round 
operations in Antarctica. This means necessary new dimensions in the estab- 
lishment of communities on the continent. 

In the area of the publication of scientific, technical, and historical data, the 
Federal Government has immense available resources to publish and disseminate 
information. This could be used to greater advantage by having a central 
agency publish and distribute, under one authority, the information gathered 
in Antarctica. 

On the defense front, the proposed Commission would be the clearinghouse 
for matters relating to the national defense or the interests of the United States 
in Antarctica. 

Of great importance is the Commission’s authority to approve and supervise 
Antarctic operations and expeditions of U.S. agencies. This applies also to 
private expeditions. 

Taking the long view on this proposed legislation, Antarctica is probably 
going to be part of the scene of change in the use of hitherto forgotten lands 
on the earth. To effectively master these frozen wastes, we will need the firm 
hand of a centralized coordinating authority, and the warm hearts of men of 
spirit and adventure. We already have the latter. Our problem is to create 
the former. 

In this recommendation for the bill (H.R. 5222) I should also like to pay my 
compliments to Admiral Tyree and Dr. Mooney, for the part they are playing, 
in concert with many others, to help the United States lead the way in 
Antarctica. 

Mr. O’Brien. And if a statement is submitted likewise in the case 
of Congressman Pillion, who has indicated a desire to submit a state- 
ment. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1960. 
Hon. Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to thank you for your kind invitation to attend 
the meetings of the Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs relative to 
bills before the committee on the subject of Antarctica. 

I was engaged in committee hearings on both June 13 and 14. Consequently, 
I was unable to attend. I enclose a statement made before the U.S. Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on June 14 which deals with the question of Senate 
ratification of the proposed 12-nation treaty relating to prohibitive uses of the 
Antarctic. I respectfully ask that this statement and this letter be made a 
part of the record. 

The United States has carried on a major project in the exploration of the 
Antarctic. This Nation is also carrying on an extensive program of scientific 
research, including the mapping and photographing of the greater portion of 
the Antarctic. This program is being carried out in a remarkably efficient 
operation by the National Science Foundation and the U.S. Navy. 

I would like to include in the record my commendation and very high praise 
for the efficient operations of the U.S. Navy in the Antarctic under the able 
leadership of the Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, and com- 
oe of the U.S. Naval Support Forces, Antarctica, Rear Adm. David M. 

yree. 

Operation Deep Freeze 60 has made remarkable progress in advancing our 
scientific knowledge of Antarctica and in the exploration of this vast continent. 

It is my conviction that legislation would be desirable to center responsibility 
and to coordinate the various activities and programs of our Government in 
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the Antarctic. The U.S. Navy has had a long experience and splendid record 
of achievement in this area. It seems to me that the U.S. Navy should be give, 
the prime responsibility for our activities in the Antarctic. Its powers and 
responsibilities should include support for the scientific research being pro. 
gramed by the National Science Foundation. The mapping of the Antaretie 
and the ocean studies of the Antarctic waters should utilize the personnel ang 
services of the Department of the Interior and other governmental agencies who 
can contribute to the ultimate development of the Antarctic. All of these actiy. 
ities, however, should be subordinate to the overall direction of the U.S. Nayy, 
I believe that a commission representing the Department of State, the National 
Science Foundation, the Department of the Interior and perhaps one or two 
other agencies should be established to act in an advisory and coordinating 
eapacity to the U.S. Navy. 

May I express my high regard for the interest and the activities of the Syp. 
committee on Territorial and Insular Affairs in its efforts to protect the interest 
of the United States in this vast area which has such tremendous possibility 
and potential. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. Prtuioy, 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. PILLION, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this committee, my appearance 
here today is prompted by my deep concern for the protection of the interests of 
both the United States and the free world in this vast continent, Antarctica. 

After careful study of the terms of the treaty, after reviewing the history of 
the activities of the various nations upon this continent and after giving dye 
consideration to the past and present objectives and operational methods of the 
Communist Soviet Government, I am convinced that the ratification of this 
Antarctic Treaty would be a grave mistake. 


THIS TREATY IS NO BETTER THAN THE INTEGRITY OF ITS SIGNATORS 


A treaty is similar to a written contract inlaw. They both contain agreements 
which the contracting parties will rely upon for faithful perforance by all of 
the parties thereto. 

The soundness of a contract or a treaty is often dependent upon factors that 
do not appear on the face or in the terms of the contract. 

One of the most important considerations in determining the soundness of a 
contract is the integrity, the reputation, and the past history of performance by 
the contracting parties. As lawyers, as bankers, or as businessmen, I am sure 
that no member of this committee would recommend a loan or a conditional 
sale to an applicant who has had a history of 2 or 3 shady bankruptcies and 
who has earned for himself a reputation for the evasion of his obligations. 

In order to measure the good faith of the Soviet in the performance of its 
treaty obligations, I would like to refer and quote from the 1959 report of the 
Internal Security Committee, entitled “Soviet Political Agreements and Results.” 
This report contains a staff study of all the treaties, pacts, and other agreements 
entered into by the Soviet since 1917. I quote from this report: 

“The staff studied nearly a thousand treaties and agreements of the kinds 
described above, both bilateral and multilateral, which the Soviets have entered 
into not only with the United States, but with countries all over the world. The 
staff found that in the 38 short years since the Soviet Union came into existence, 
its Government had broken its word to virtually every country to which it gave 
a signed promise.” 

I quote further: 

“Joseph Stalin expressed the Communist diplomatic philosophy even more 
bluntly, ‘Words must have no relation to deeds. Good words are a mask for 
bad deeds. Sincere diplomacy is no more possible than dry water or wooden 
iron.” 

All evidence proves that this Soviet philosophy and attitude toward treaties 
remains the same. 

This situation would not be dangerous if the Soviet merely regarded this or 
other treaties as scraps of paper. The danger arises from the fact that this 
treaty like other treaties are diplomatic instruments of duplicity and fraud te 
exploit and destroy those who have been naive and innocent enough to rely upol 
their word. 
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The lack of integrity, the lack of good faith, the Soviet history of uniform 
and deliberate repudiation of all agreements, should be sufficient reason, in 
itself, to reject the ratification of this treaty. ny 

May I point out further that there is no contractual relationship in this treaty 
even though the parties thereto are referred to as the contracting parties. 
Under contract law, contracts are enforcible against a defaulting or faithless 
contracting party by established laws, courts, and sheriffs. There exists no 
enforcement agency to compel compliance on the part of the Soviet. This treaty 
could better be described as a series, not of agreements, but of “unenforcible 
promises by an irresponsible signator, the Soviet.” 


SIMILARITY TO GERMAN TREATY 


The Antarctic Treaty is parallel and has all the elements of error and self- 
deception that was contained in the Potsdam agreement. The continuing crisis 
over Germany is the result of the same reliance upon the Soviet as is contem- 
plated in this Antarctic Treaty. The Soviet used that treaty to obtain physical 
control of part of Germany, it exploited its advantage, excluded its allies and 
added East Germany to its military and economic might. I predict that the Soviet 
will follow the same pattern to penetrate and infiltrate the Antarctic by its own 
forces and by the use of its satellites. It will then exclude all other nations 
from the territories that it will control and use the Antarctic for its military 
and diplomatic purposes to further advance the surrender and destruction of the 
United States and the free world. 


STATUS OF THE UNITED STATES IN ANTARCTIC 


I would like to very briefly state my conclusions concerning the status of the 
various nations in the Antarctic. 

The interest of the United States dates back to its discovery by Capt. Nathaniel 
Palmer in the year 1820. In 1839, Capt. Charles Wilkes of the U.S. Navy 
explored, observed and mapped 1,500 miles of the coastline. His exploration 
established that the Antarctic was a continent. He declared that he was taking 
possession of the entire continent for the United States. 

Although some critics have expressed doubts about the authenticity of the 
explorations of Captain Wilkes, our recent observations of the same area have, in 
the last 2 years, verified his data and his explorations. 

In recent decades, Rear Admiral Byrd and this country’s recent Antarctic 
explorations have explored a major portion of the continent. Today, this country 
occupies 3 overwinter bases on the Antarctic. 

The United States has explored, has mapped, and generally expended as much 
effort and funds toward the development of the Antarctic as all other countries 
combined. It has established a preeminent position and basis for claim to 
sovereignty to the Antarctic. 

Our State Department has followed, in general, a policy of nonrecognition of 
other claims and a nonassertion of our claims to the Antarctic. It has muddled 
this policy by fiirtatious statements referring to a vague internationalization. 

In effect, its policy has been one of having “no meaningful policy” with respect 
to the Antarctic. 

STATUS OF THE SOVIET IN THE ANTARCTIC 


The first appearance of Russia in the Antarctic took place in the same year 
that Captain Palmer discovered Antarctica, in the year 1820. Admiral Bellings- 
hausen of the Russian Navy sighted and named Peter Island and Alexander 
Island. 

Neither Russia nor its successor the Soviet made any contribution to its explo- 
ration until 1956. In 1950, the Soviet did address a communication to the 
United States and seven other claimant nations asserting that she would not 
recognize any settlement of the claims of these nations to the Antarctic without 
Soviet participation. This note was based upon the flimsy basis of the Bellings- 
hausen expedition of 130 years before. 

When the International Geophysical Year (IGY) was being planned, the Soviet 
was invited to participate. She quickly seized this opportunity to establish a 
base at Mirny which is located in the sector claimed by Australia. Since the 
Soviet occupied this base without asking permission from Australia, the Austral- 
ian Government found itself in the embarrassing position of inviting the Soviet 
to occupy this base during the IGY period in order to avoid an open dispute with 
the Soviet over her right to occupy this area. 
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The IGY year ended January 1, 1959. Instead of evacuating their bases, the 
Soviet has been expanding its activities and intensifying its efforts. It has 
injected its satellite, Poland, into the picture by transferring one of its bases to 
her. The Soviet plans to also bring Czechoslovakia into the Antarctic. 

It is self-evident that Poland and Czechoslovakia are being financed and logis. 
tically supported by the Soviet only for the purpose of exploiting and expanding 
the Soviet infiltration into the Antarctic. 

This Soviet penetration has operated so smoothly and so successfully that some 
questions addressed to the State Department certainly are in order. It wong 
be most enlightening to uncover the persons in the State Department and in the 
National Science Foundation who conceived, planned, and executed the series of 
events which allowed the IGY scientific effort to be used as a cloak for the 
penetration and eventual domination of the Antarctic by the Soviet. 

Today, the Soviet is occupying 5 stations in the Antarctic. It is mapping 
sizable portions of the continent. It has named or renamed more than 9 
geographical positions on that continent. Icebreakers and ships that could house 
and land a division of troops are in operation in support of its bases. 

Neither its economic or scientific interests warrant this massive effort in the 
Antarctic. The inevitable deduction is that the Soviet is making a determina 
effort to occupy the Antarctic for geopolitical, military, and strategic purposes, 

Today, the Soviet dominates the world’s greatest land mass, Asia and Europe 
Her penetration into the Antarctic is planned to extend her power over the high 
seas, to dominate the land mass of Antarctica and extend her influence over the 
south world. 

We must recognize the Soviet activities in the Antarctic for what it is, a direc 
challenge to the United States and to the free world. It has been made possible 
and encouraged by our Antarctic policy of appeasement, retreat, and surrender, 
The State Department continues to underestimate the courage and the resolution 
of the American people to resist the steady, continuing, political, and economic 
aggressions of the Soviet upon the interests and the security of the United States 
and the free world. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make clear that this treaty is unfair not only ty 
the United States but also to the Soviet Government. 

This humiliating document will, I am sure, be misinterpreted by the Soviet 
as evidence of our weakness and our willingness to appease and retreat. ‘Chis 
course of action can only lead toward giving the Soviet a false sense of se 
curity and superiority. It is this type of miscalculation that prompts nations 
like the Soviet to take dangerous risks. The Soviet should be warned agains 
impetuous actions which would mousetrap her into a war and result in the 
liquidation of the Soviet by either the Western nations or by Red China or 
by both. 

ANTARCTIC TREATY 


Mr. Chairman, I now address myself to the terms of the Antarctic Treaty. 
Contracting parties are not legitimate parties 


The contracting parties to this treaty consist of 12 nations: Argentina, Aus 
tralia, Belgium, Chile, France, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Union of South 
Africa, the Soviet, Great Britain, and the United States. 

These nations are not the proper parties in interest to this treaty. 

For about 30 years prior to 1956 and the IGY year, it was accepted, inter. 
nationally, that the following seven nations had established recognizable bases 
for claims to the Antarctic: Argentina, Australia, Great Britain, Chile, France, 
New Zealand, and Norway. 

The rights of the United States were recognized as being held in abeyance. 

The United States initiated the invitation to these 12 contracting parties. Its 
invitation was based upon an erroneous hypothesis of these nations having @ 
direct interest. Neither Belgium nor South Africa have made discoveries 0 
explorations sufficient to justify their right to limit the sovereignty or the 
use of other nations in the Antarctic. The Soviet is in the same category. 

I am informed that both Japan and Germany have renounced their claims 
to the Antarctic under World War II treaties. Yet, Japan is a participating 
party and Germany is not. 

I am confident that at the earliest opportune time, East Germany will assert 
her succession to the claims arising from an extensive exploration in the 
Antarctic by Germany. 

Sweden has also made explorations in the Antarctic. This nation has no 
been invited asa participant. 
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The State Department has announced that the participating parties are those 
who engaged in scientific research during the IGY year. This is a startling, 
untenable, infantile basis for permitting these nations to engage in a treaty 
purporting to allocate rights and limit sovereignty over this continent. It lacks 
logic. It is unprecedented. It is wholly contradictory to any principle to be 
found in international law. 

ARTICLE I 


Article I attempts to limit the use of the Antarctic for peaceful purposes and 
prohibits the establishment of military bases. The Soviet makes no distinction 
petween civilian and military functions. All its activities are under one com- 
mand. All activities support military objectives. 

This language, certainly, does not prohibit launching pads for spaceships 
or other similar instruments that could readily be converted to military weapons. 

The language here is vague and meaningless. 


ARTICLE II 

“Freedom of scientific investigation in Antarctica shall continue” is the gist 
of article Il. This clause merely invites occupation by Soviet allies of any 
and all parts of the Antarctic, including the so-called American sector. 

The slogans of “internationalization” and “science” have become a mild mania 
with the American people. These labels have been attached to this treaty as 
a subterfuge to make this appeasement palatable. 

Doesn’t anyone suspect why there should be such a concentration and frenzy 
toward so much silly, theoretical and academic research in the Antarctic? The 
glacial, geological and atmospheric conditions there are very similar to those 
that exist in Siberia and the North Pole areas. 

Would the Soviet allow the United States to establish bases and roam 
throughout Siberia in order to study its geology, its meteorology, glaciology, 
ete.? 

ARTICLE III 


Article III provides for the exchange of plans and scientific observations. The 
exchange of this type of information in the past 3 years has been meager and of 
no substantial value to the United States. 


ARTICLE IV 


Article IV attempts to freeze all claims and prohibit the assertion of claims 
during the duration of this treaty. 

Since the initial period for the treaty is 30 years and it can be continued by 
a majority of the parties thereto at the conclusion of the 30-year period, its 
duration for all practical purposes is perpetual. 

This treaty, in effect, destroys all opportunity for the United States to attain 
sovereignty of any portion of the Antarctic. It completely immobilizes the 
United States and nullifys our claims and our rights. 

Under this treaty the United States has the most to lose and the least to 
gain. The Soviet has nothing to lose and has all of the Antarctic to gain. 

The pious statements that there is no renunciation of claims or rights is 
contrary to the facts. 

ARTICLE VI 


Under this article, the application of this treaty is limited to an area south 
of 60° south latitude. If this restriction against nuclear use in the Antarctie 
is conducive to peace, then it is just as logical to offer a counter proposal that 
all lands north of 60° north latitude be subjected to the same prohibition and 
terms as applies to the Antarctic. I am sure that this application of the same 
restrictions to the vast expanse of Siberia would evoke a violent “No.” 


ARTICLE VII 


Article VII purports to insure the observance of the treaty provision by the 
appointment of observers and by aerial inspection. 

Neither one of these methods is practical in the Antarctic. One can’t hop 
a cab or fly from one base to another. Each trip requires a task force not 
only for transport, but also for necessary logistic and maintenance support. 
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ARTICLE X 


Article X has dangerous implications. It encourages unilateral decisions ang 
unilateral use of coercion, threats and other means short of war against nations 
who may have legitimate interests in the Antarctic. It permits each nation to 
be its own judge of what constitutes an activity contrary to this treaty. 


ARTICLE XIII 


Article XIII invites and encourages accession to this treaty, without condi. 
tions, to all members of the United Nations. 

By this provision, the treaty must envision the eventual transfer of the 
Antarctic to the United Nations. The prospect of accession of 80 or 90 states 
with occupancies by these nations can lead to nothing but a bedlam and chaotic 
status for all of the Antarctic. 

The present treaty is vague as to whether unanimity or a majority is re 
quired for joint decisions. It creates a hybrid form of an organization. It 
is neither a condominium nor is it a partnership. It creates many new problems 
and solves none. 

Instead of narrowing down and eliminating claimants so that sovereignty cap 
be established by various nations to defined portions of the Antarctic, this treaty 
does the exact opposite. <A firm title to portions of the Antarctic would en- 
courage its development and the utilization by the owner nations. 

The smaller nations cannot afford to invest hundreds of millions of dollars for 
airstrips or other improvements where its title is in doubt. 

The condition created by this treaty discourages the civilian development by 
smaller nations. It encourages the strategic and military development of the 
Antarctic by the Soviet. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit the following recommendations for the 
consideration of this committee: 

1. That this treaty be reported unfavorably on the ground that its terms and 
its consequences are inimical and damaging to the interests of the United States 
and of the free world nations. 

That the State Department evolve a policy with respect to the Antarctic for 
the benefit and the protection of the rights and the interests of the United States 
and the free world nations. 

3. That the U.S. policy for the Antarctic shall provide for joint consultations 
with all nations who have any claims to the Antarctic based upon activities 
on that continent prior to the IGY activities. 

4. That the U.S. policy be directed toward a mutual negotiation, and final 
settlement by negotiation, purchase or by other acceptable means, of the 
sovereignty of the Antarctic for each nation accordang to their rights and 
interests under international law and according to their intentions and capa- 
bilities to occupy and develop this continent. 

5. That the Truman doctrine or a similar doctrine be proclaimed to deny the 
occupancy of the Antarctic to the Soviet or any Communist bloc nation. 

6. That the Soviet be advised that her occupancy of the Antarctic beyond the 
IGY period constitutes a trespass and an unlawful intrusion upon the rights 
of those nations who established bases for claims in the Antarctic prior to the 
IGY year. 


Mr, O’Brien. We will hear at this time from Rear Adm, David M. 
Tyree, U.S. Navy, who is the U.S. Antarctic projects officer, and com- 
mander of the Naval Support Force, Antarctica. He will be ac 
companied by Dr. James E. Mooney, deputy U.S. Antarctic projects 
officer. 

Gentlemen, you are most welcome. I am sure that you will have 
much to contribute to the knotty problem we have before us. 

How do you desire to proceed, Admiral? Will you make the 
statement, or will there be statements by you and Dr. Mooney? 
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STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. DAVID M. TYREE, U.S. NAVY, US. 
ANTARCTIC PROJECTS OFFICER; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JAMES 
E. MOONEY, DEPUTY U.S. ANTARCTIC PROJECTS OFFICER 


Admiral Tyree. I plan to talk a little bit, sir, and tell you a little bit 
about our operation. If there are questions, Dr. Mooney will con- 
tribute at that time. 

I would like to say that it is a great pleasure to be here before this 
committee and to have this opportunity to talk about the Antarctic 
operations, in which, of course, I am vitally interested. : 

I would like to say that 1 am not appearing as an official witness 
of the Department of Defense. I am here as an invited observer and 
plan to talk primarily about our operations down there. I do not 
have a prepared statement. 

I think the thing that gratified me most about this year’s operations 
is the fact that we did not have a single loss of life through opera- 
tional accident, which is the first. year that this has occurred in some 
time. 

We feel that we accomplished a great deal in the Antarctic this sum- 
mer season just closed. 

The season opened on the 1st of October, when I, with key members 
of my staff, flew from New Zealand to Antarctica to set up our ad- 
vance operational headquarters. ; 

Our primary mission was the relief and resupply of the various 
permanent stations which we are operating in Antarctica. In addi- 
tion to that, our mission included the support of scientific endeavors, 
not strictly logistic in nature, and in addition to that we carried out a 
certain extension of exploration in Antarctica and did more mapping 
this year, photomapping, than we had been able to accmplish in the 
last 2 or 3 years. 

The first phase of the operation was the aerial resupply of our in- 
land installations. At McMurdo Sound we operate a large airport. 
The reason that NAF McMurdo is as big a station as it is is because 
we are there operating an airport, and that takes men. At the peak 
of the season, we had over 500 people at McMurdo Sound. 

It is necessary to conduct this air effort, because we do have inland 
stations. We are the only nation other than the Soviets who operate 
inland stations. We have a station at Pole and at Byrd in Marie Byrd 
Land. 

These stations are purely scientific stations. At Pole about half the 
wera are scientific personnel. The others are support. And at 

yrd Station it runs somewhat higher in the ratio of scientific to 
oe personnel. 

wenty-two people at Byrd and 11 at Pole are our permanent year- 
round complement. I should add that these stations are operated the 
year around. All of our permanent stations are operated year 
round. : 

Our aerial resupply was conducted by means of C-124 aircraft 
furnished by the MATS organization. They did a great job this year. 
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We delivered some 1,300-odd net tons of supplies to the two inland 
stations, which is a greater tonnage than had ever been dropped jp 
any previous operation, and we completed about 214 weeks ahead of 
schedule. This operation was completed in the middle of November 

One of the anomalies of Antarctic operations is that it is necessary 
to bring material in by ship. The ships cannot get in until Decembe 

at the earliest—our cargo ships. And so we have to position oy 
material a year ahead of time in order to carry out this aerial resupply 
in the good flying months of October and November, while our ioe 
runway is suitable for the operation of wheeled aircraft. 

This year we tested in the Antarctic for the first time large cargo 

lanes operating on skis. This is the C-130 aircraft developed by 
sockheed, a turboprop aircraft. And the use of this aircraft wil} 
extend our operating season from beyond the usual terminal date for 
heavy cargo planes in December, throughout the season, up until late 
February. And it will give us a great deal more flexibility jy 
Antarctic operations. 

Our Air Snaicmtanal Squadron 6 will have four of these aircraft 
this coming season. The Navy is procuring them. And we will, we 
hope, be able to use these aircraft in this coming season to give us 4 
great deal more flexibility in our Antarctic operations. 

The Air Development Squadron 6 is a composite squadron. It hasa 
variety of types of aircraft operating on skis as well as wheeled 
aircraft operating between New Zealand and McMurdo. 

This year they did a great job, I feel, in supporting the scientific 
effort. Wesupported the scientific traverses. We mapped over 40,000 
square miles of territory of interest to the scientists, and particularly 
in Marie Byrd Land we did a photoreconnaissance in the Thurston 
Peninsula area, which marks the division between the Bellingshausen 
and Amundsen Seas. 

The ship operations started in December. We took in over 10,000 
measured tons of supplies and carried out our normal ship resupply, 
using three icebreakers in the Ross Sea area. 

A fourth icebreaker came directly down in late January to an area 
north of the Bellingshausen Sea, where it was joined by our largest 
icebreaker, the Glacier, and in February we skied in, penetrating for 
the first time the Bellingshausen Sea area, which had never been done 
before. This is the area bordering on Marie Byrd Land, an area of 
Antarctica of primary interest to the United States. 

A great deal of scientific work was done in connection with this 
operation. 

I have touched briefly on the C—130 operation, the large cargo plane 
on skis. In addition to proving out the use of these planes in Ant- 
arctica, we carried some vitally needed supplies which had been 
brought in by ship to Byrd Station and Pole Station to enable us to 
make temporary repairs at those stations so that they would be safe 
for the present winter that we are in. 

Operations concluded in March with the last ship trip, and, as I say, 
we do feel that we had a successful season. . 

Mr. O’Brien. Admiral, I want to compliment you on your test 
mony, and your achievements as well. 

Now, as commander of our naval task force, you are responsible for 
supporting our Antarctic program; is that correct? 

Admiral Tyrer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. O’Brien. How do you coordinate your work with that of the 
scientists ? 

Admiral Tyrer. One of the ways in which we coordinate this work 
is through the Antarctic Projects Office, which is a small Office estab- 
lished here in Washington, dealing only with Antarctica affairs. This 
Office coordinates matters of broad policy and matters which affect my 
work with other agencies. 

In addition to that, there is the day-to-day coordination, which I 
carry out, as the task force commander, as the operational commander. 

As commander of Task Force 43, Naval Support Force, Antarctica, 
Iam a unit of the Atlantic Fleet. I report directly to the commander 
in chief, Atlantic Fleet, and through him to CNO. (Chief of Naval 
Operations). 

I have about 30 officers on my staff. In the off season, the Antarctic 
winter, we are located in Washington. Our home port is in Washing- 
ton. We spend about 7 months south and about 5 months up here. 

This is our planning period. And in this period, we have day-to-day 
contact at the lower staff levels with the National Science Foundation, 
working out the details of the plan for the forthcoming year. 

But in matters of broader policy, it is necessary to work through the 
Antarctic Projects Office, which is my authority for dealing across the 
board with other Government agencies. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then we do have a coordinating agency at the present 
time. The question apparently before this committee, before Congress, 
is whether it should be broadened and given additional powers, or per- 
haps more centralization. But we do have such a coordinating agency 
now ¢ 

Admiral Tyrer. I think we do, sir. In order to operate with com- 
plete effectiveness, however, it would be necessary to strengthen the 
authority of this Office and to more adequately staff it to deal with the 
many problems that come up. 

Mr. O’Brien. Admiral, how does the contribution of the Depart- 
ment of Defense compare with that of the scientists in terms of men 
and money ¢ 

Admiral Tyrer. Well, ratios have been mentioned in the past, some- 
thing on the order of 5 or 6 to 1, as far as money goes. From the 
Department of Defense, 5 and 6 to 1 to the National Science Founda- 
tion. However, one of the things that I feel we accomplished this 
year was to bring this ratio down as far as our routine operations 
went, 

We spent this year about $15 million in the Antarctic, in the De- 
partment of Defense. This includes both direct and indirect money. 
And by direct, I mean the money that we actually had to make in a 
cash outlay. About $9 million of this was direct money. The other 
$6 million was indirect money, the pay and allowances of personnel, 
which the Bureau of Personnel, of course, includes in their overall 
appropriations, 

Our indirect costs are statistical costs. But our costs, we estimate 
this year, were about $15 million, $15,400,000, I think, to be exact; 
whereas the National Science Foundation—and I would hesitate to 
quote their figures exactly, because how much of their money they 
spent in the Antarctic and how much they spent in evaluating their 
scientific results back here and accumulating the information I really 
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would not know; but we can say that roughly the Antarctic progran 
of the National Science Foundation runs on the order of $4 million, 

Now, this is in addition to this normal support that we give in the 
day-to- ‘day operations and the oper ational support we give to the sci: 
entists on the continent in the way of transportation and cs arrying 
them from here to here. 

We do put money into long-range projects for major improvement, 
Our C-130s—the initial cost of them came out of fiscal 1959 funds, 
And $13 million was reprogramed by the Navy Department to go into 
this vitally important program, to improve our capability on the 
Antarctic Continent. 

Additional money has had to be provided 1 in connection with this 
program for training here in the United States, for building up sup- 
plies, such as spare parts, : and so on. 

And for our next season’s operations, we have plans to make major 
improvements. 

Byrd Station we are to commence rebuilding. The IGY stations 
were built to last with the IGY, and toward the end of the IGY it 
was decided that we would continue in the Antarctic indefinitely, 

It is necessary, therefore, to make these stations more permanent 
in nature, and the station at Byrd was built on top of the snow, and 
some mistakes were made in building it. By and large, those con- 
struction jobs done down there by Admiral Dufek were terrific, but 
Byrd Station is buried by snow. We have snow accumulation, snow 
burial problems. We have pressures on the buildings. They will not 
last indefinitely. So we have developed plans for rebuilding Byrd 
Station. 

We hope to commence the site preparation this coming season, and 
to complete the construction the following year. Later, in due cours, 
we will rebuild Pole Station. 

We also hope in time to have nuclear reactors in Antarctica. And 
I can think of no place in the world that nuclear reactors would give 
such a demonstration of their capabilities and be more Se 
would amortize themselves more quickly, than in Antarctic: 

We have a communication improvement project for next year, r, which 
will cost something on the order of $114 million or $2 million. We 
are going to ac complish just as much of it next year as we can, and 
there will be a little bit left over for the followin yea 

Communications in Antarctica, of course, are awially important. 
And the present communication sy ‘stem was installed, using equipment 
that was available. It was not the best equipment "alw: ays. Things 
had to be done in a hurry, and we have had a great deal of trovhl 
with communications in Antarctica. 

When we complete this communication improvement program, we 
should have a very efficient communication system. 

Those are some of our major projects, which I think are of the utmost 
importance, to give us a firm foundation from which to provide sup- 
port in the future and to carr y out Antarctic operations. 

Mr. O’Brien. Admiral, I do not want to take too much time, but! 
would like to ask one more question that I think comes to the crux of at 
least part of our problem here. 

There has been a feeling I have heard expressed by Members of 
Congress that we might, under the present so-called haphazard 
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method, at least of cooperation, arrive at a point where the scientists 
would take over the whole deal, along the way we would lose this vast 
reservoir of know-how, which the Navy has acquired up there. Now, I 
do not like to refer to the Navy on one side and the scientists on the 
other, because I think in this field the Navy people very often are 
scientists, at least to the extent of their knowledge of the Antarctic. 

The question is this: Do our military people, naval people, partici- 
pate in the scientific program directly, or do they just provide support ? 

Admiral Tyree. There is one area in which we participate very 
directly, sir, and that is in the area of photomapping. 

Getting the photographs from which to make maps is done essenti- 
ally with the forces that we have at our disposal. The use of this 
data when it gets back here—it is handled, under the present arrange- 
ment, with the National Science Foundation coordinating. 

Another area in which we participate directly is that of weather. 
Our meteorologists, my staff weather officer—I work very closely 
with the scientists in their meteorological endeavors, and I think he 
has made some direct contribution. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is there any controversy, in your day-to-day con- 
tacts, with the science people, ‘Admiral ? 

Admiral Tyrer. Mr. Chairman, down on the ice I could not ask 
for finer relationships. And in this last season I would say that. it 
has worked essentially just as it has worked during the IGY. And I 
think Admiral Dufek, were he here, would say the same thing about 
his relationships down there on the ice. 

The only place where questions occasionally arise and give us a 
little bit of trouble is in the area of planning. We can usually work 
these things out. 

Sometimes, though, I feel there should be a little stronger coordina- 
tion at that point, when we are talking things over back here in 
Washington, to make our plans for the next year 

Mr. O’Brren. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnautu. Mr. Chairman, I will not take very long. 

Admiral, I notice that twice you have suggested in your presenta- 
tion that there could be better cooperation or coordination than what 
you have. And although I realize that you stated at the beginning 
that you do not speak officially for the Defense Department, that you 
came up here to tell us what had happened during this last year, 
primarily, yet what bothers me, as chairman of the full committee, 
is that when these bills were introduced—and I can assure you they 
were introduced because of interest, and because seemingly of a juris- 
dictional question which comes to our committee is that we have un- 
resolved problems in this area. 

The bills were introduced last year, July 30,1959. One set of bills 
would set. up a special commission. The other set of bills would 
give more coordinating authority to the Department of Defense. And 
yet, to this day, almost a year later, the Department of Defense has 
not seen fit to send in any sort of a reply. And it does bother us, be- 

cause we are not concerned with this simply because it is an interesting 

matter; we are accepting a certain responsibility in this matter, be- 
cause apparently there are certain jurisdictional questions which are 
involved. 
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And if there are these difficulties of coordination and cooperation, 
although you are doing a wonderful job to date, the future, perhaps 
holds some unresolved questions. And we would like to have a report 
from the Department of Defense, who are furnishing support and 
logistic operations, to get the benefit of their advice officially. And 
we hope that we will be able to get it. Not this session; it wil] 
do no good this session, of course. But when we call for it next Session, 
we are hopeful that we will have it without too much delay. 

Mr. Rivers. Being from Alaska, Admiral, instead of from the Ant- 
arctic, I listened with interest about your reference to being out on 
the ice and so forth. Of course, I have carried on a campaign to show 
that the major part of Alaska has a nice, mild north temperate ¢li- 
mate, that we have ice only in the Arctic; but nevertheless, I assure 
you of my continuing interest in this program and compliment you 
for your assistance to this committee. 

Mr. Westianp. Admiral, what benefits do you think you could 
receive from the establishment of such a Commission as is recom. 
mended in these bills ? 

Admiral Tyrer. Well, of course, the Commission, sir, has a great 
many advantages in it. , 

It would insure stronger coordination. There is no question about 
it. 

My feeling is that we had a very successful program during the 
IGY. And as long as we can continue to run the program with that 
success under the present arrangement, without the expense of hay- 
ing a Commission, we should thrive, at least. And I am trying to 
make the program successful with the present arrangement. If the 
time ever comes when I feel that I cannot do that, then I certainly 
would be all for the Commission. 

Mr. Westianp. Let me ask you: You have told us that you had 
good cooperation from the scientists. Do you get any cooperation, 
say, from the National Academy of Sciences, or the National Science 
Foundation ? 

Admiral Tyree. Our relations are very good with both organiza- 
tions, sir. The place where we run into perhaps some difficulty—and 
it may not be a cause of concern at all—is, for example, in the plan- 
ning: “How far can I go in deciding areas in which I feel it is in the 
national interest to expand our activities? How far can I interest 
the scientists to throw their effort into such areas?” This sort of 
thing. 

Mr. Westianp. Do you feel that a Commission would be able to 
tell the National Science Foundation how much they should put into 
the Antarctic ? 

Admiral Tyrer. I think a Commission, with the advice of the 
Board of Governors, which would have a broad representation in it, 
including the National Academy of Sciences, and the National Science 
Foundation, would certainly be able to direct the effort in areas that 
would be most profitable for the United States. 

Mr. WestLanpD. Do either one of these bodies have anybody desig- 
nated to this specific project ? 

Admiral Tyrer. Yes, sir. You will hear, I think, later from repre 
sentatives of both organizations. The National Academy has a Polar 
Committee which makes very fine recommendations for work to be 
done in the Antarctic. The National Science Foundation has an 
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Antarctic branch, and the director of the Antarctic program is Dr. 
Jones, directing what we call the USARP, the U.S. Antarctic re- 
search program. 

The National Academy makes recommendations to the National 
Science Foundation. I think in that area the representatives of the 
National Academy and the National Science Foundation can perhaps 
clarify the interrelationships there. 

Mr. WestLanp. Do you ever sit down as a sort of board and hash 
out these problems? Do you ever get together and discuss what your 
plans will be for the coming season ¢ 

Admiral Tyree. I am not sure I understand. 

Mr. WestLanp. Let us say representatives of Interior or State or 
Commerce or the National Science Foundation or the Academy of 
Sciences—do you ever get together and say, “What are we going to 
do this coming season ?” 

Admiral Tyree. An interagency board was set up to advise the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. This board to my knowledge has not had 
a meeting since I have been back from the Antarctic this year. I did 
attend one meeting last year. Whether they conducted other meetings 
or not, I do not know. The Polar Committee of the National 
Academy meets. I have been invited to attend their forthcoming 
meeting this week. And I am sure there will also be representatives 
there of the National Science Foundation, and that will give us an 
opportunity to discuss or to talk about the program. 

Mr. WersTLAND. So there is, in effect, really such a board, but it 
does not function too often ? 

Admiral Tyrer. Well, the interagency board. 

Was that set up by a formal charter ? 

Dr. Moonry. That was set up by the National Science Foundation 
to advise the Foundation on scientific matters. 

Admiral Tyrer. This interagency board, Dr. Mooney tells me, was 
set up by the National Science Foundation to advise the Foundation 
on interagency matters. But as I say, I have known of no meeting 
that the board has held this present year, since I have been back. 

Mr. WestLanp. How long have you been back, Admiral? 

Admiral Tyrer. I arrived back on the 7th of April. 

Mr. Westianp. Just one further question, that does not really re- 
late to this legislation that is before us, this proposed legislation. You 
mentioned ‘a nuclear reactor, which I am very much in favor of, being 
a member of that committee, and I quite agree with your statement 
that of all places, it seemed to me, these should be the most efficient 
and should be amortized in the most rapid manner. 

You mentioned your costs in a year’s expedition, let us call it, some 
$15 million ; $6 million, I believe you said, first, and the other $9 mil- 
lion in actual dollar output. Could you estimate what part of that 
$9 million is spent in providing fuel ? 

_Admiral Tyrer. I would have a hard time estimating that offhand, 
sir, because so much of that goes into our aircraft operational costs. 
For example, we charter our planes from MATS, and there is a cer- 
tain fuel cost inside there, within the hourly charge. If I had to 
ra a guess, sir, I would guess something on the order of $3 or $4 
million. 
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Mr. Westianp. $3 or $4 million for the transportation of fuel, 
You mean oil? 

Admiral Tyrer. Well, oil, gasoline. Now, of course, we have two 
major types of fuel that we handle, the aviation gasoline, aviation 
fuel, and the diesel. I may have here with me some technical people 
that can give you the exact answer to that question. 

Commander W hitney, my technical consultant, says that approxi- 
mately 60 percent is the cost of both fuels. 

Not all of that is diesel, of course. We use a great deal of avia. 
tion fuel. 

Mr. WestLAnp. That was my understanding, Admiral, that it was 
something over 50 percent, and I was quite disappointed that these 
nuclear reactors were not provided for in this last appropriation bil]— 
some $13 million to set up these reactors. And I certainly hope that 
they will be, before we get through with that bill. 

Admiral Tyrer. Yes, sir; I do, t too. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire just a little further 
about how your efforts are coordinated. 

Admiral, as I understand, you mentioned a Projects Office, that is, 
an Antarctic Projects Office here in Washington. 

Admiral Tyrer. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Sisk. Is that an Office established by the Navy, or the Depart. 
ment of Defense, or who actually established that office ¢ 

Admiral Tyrer. Dr. Mooney has been with this Office and js 
familiar with the whole history of the Office. It was actually estab- 
lished under Admiral Byrd by direction of the President, and then 
Amiral Dufek, when Admiral Byrd passed away, became Antaretiec 
Projects Officer, and when I relieved Admiral Dufek, I took over that 
job. 

Dr. Mooney, however, if he may, could elaborate on that some- 
what. 

Mr. Sisk. That leads me, then, to the next question that I had in 
mind. I wanted to get the relationship between you and Dr. Mooney. 
Dr. Mooney, I assume you are a civilian. 

Dr. Mooney. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. That is, you are not a military man. Do you work for 
the admiral? I was trying to get the connection here. 

Dr. Mooney. Yes. Actually, our Office is set up under the direc 
tion, has been by direction, of the President. And the housekeeping 
and supervision is under the Secret ary of Defense. The Division 
handling our office is the Office of Special Operations. Admiral Tyre 
actually “hs as two hats. He is task force commander, or commander of 
the Antactic Support Force, and he is seo Officer. The title 
“Projects Officer” succeeded the title “U.S. Antarctic Programs” held 
by Admiral Byrd. He was called Office er in Charge, U.S. Antarctic 
Programs. Admiral Dufek was appointed Projects Officer, and Ad- 
miral Tyree succeeded him. 

Now, for the second hat that Admiral Tyree has in this connection, 
he acts in an advisory capacity. He deals directly, as he indicated, 
across the board with different agencies. In this position, he is able 
to meet with and discuss Antarctic operational problems and related 
problems with our international friends, who have stations down 
there. And in balance it gives the admiral an opportunity to do two 
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things—to handle the task force operational and logistical support, 
and “also to deal on a high level, using the term, again, “across the 
board,” on policy matters, advisory matters, relating to the total 
Antarctic program. 

And in that capacity, both Admiral Tyree and Admiral Dufek 
have operated very satisfactorily, and with credit not only to the mili- 
tary but to the executive branch of the Government, and I am sure 
they have been helpful to the legislative branch. 

Mr. Sisk. That explanation, Dr. Mooney, is enlightening to me. 
In other words, this Office, this Projects Office, was set up by direct 
order of the President. And the Department of Defense is directed 
to handle the housekeeping. And you, then, Admiral, are the head 
of the Projects Office, as the projects offic er. And you, Dr. Mooney, 
then, are his deputy. 

Dr. Mooney. That is correct. 

Mr. Sisk. And you remain here in Washington all the time. Your 
work is 100 percent in the Washington Office? 

Dr. Mooney. Yes; except for a visit which I made to Antarctica 
this year to be present with Mr. Harr of the White House in connection 
with the initial pioneering effort of the C—130’s that Admiral Tyree 
had launched down there. 

Mr. Sisk. Dr. Mooney, in your position as deputy, and here in this 
Office, more or less, I guess, having supervision under the direction 
of Admiral Tyree, do you have a regul: ar setup of contacts with the 
National Science Foundation and other agencies involved in this, or 
do you have any regular procedure in efforts of coordination ? 

Dr. Moonry. Actu: uly, the way it works, the U.S. Antarctic pro- 
gram is handled from a policy level by the Operations Coordinating 
Board, which represents all of the Departments of Gov ernment in- 
volved in Antarctic matters. Our relationship with that is from the 
angle of a sort. of a double hat to an extent. We work across the board 
on policy matters. We also often speak for the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and work directly with the Navy on matters which 
relate to the overall program, for Antarctica, and related matters. 

Mr. Sisk. I am sure you get the point of my question. I am not 
opposing, or taking any specific position on, the Commission, but I 
am seeking to determine, as much as is possible, if a vacuum exists 
and if a Commission such as proposed would fill that vacuum. 

Let me ask you this, Dr. Mooney, and you can just say you would 

rather not answer. 

Do you feel such a vacuum exists? 

Dr. Moonry. Actually, do you want me to speak personally ? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. I am just asking you as a person, not representing 
anyone. 

Dr. Mooney. If I may speak as a citizen, and having been associated 
with Admiral Byrd over a period of ye ars, and having worked with 
him when he established this Office—I was not then attached to the 
Federal Government—I can tell you frankly that Admiral Byrd and 
I created the background and text for the Antarctic Commission, 
which, after his death, was proposed as the Byrd Antarctic Com- 
mission. 

Now, Admiral Byrd did not act on his own. He advised with the 
President of the United States. I went to the White House with him 
on several occasions. He advised with the Congress, particularly 
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Senator Wiley and Congressman Engle, at that time, and by direction 
of the President, in his obligation as the officer in charge, U.S. Antare. 
tic program, he was asked to prepare the background for such leg. 
islation. 

In other words, at that time, the climate, I might say, was for 
Commission, and, subsequently, certain areas of policy changed. 

But now may I speak as an individual ¢ 

Mr. Sisk. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Mooney. I would say that in the observation of Admiral Byrd’s 
work over a period of 30 years, as a rather close friend, and as an 
associate of his for approximately 5 years, knowing of Byrd’s indi- 
cation that we had in and our interests in the Antarctic, whether the 
National Science Foundation were in it or out of it, the admiral felt, 
and I felt, and it is of record in his case, that there should be an 
Antarctic Commission. And that was not based upon our personal 
feeling alone. It was based upon an across-the-board feeling that 
there is a void or there was a void at that time. 

And in my personal opinion, I would say that Admiral Tyree, the 
Navy, the Defense Department, the National Science Foundation, 
are all working in consonance to try to work out their problems. But 
there are gaps and there are things where, if an integrated program 
could be established—and may I say this as a personal, individual 
opinion? If we are spending in the neighborhood of $200 million 
down there, if we have given 17 lives to the cause, if we have had the 
devotion of such men as Byrd and Dufek, Siple, Ronne, and Tyree at 
the present time, and if we are looking into the space age, and if we are 
looking into the future as well as looking back to the past—and we 
are facing a situation where Argentina, Australia, the United States, 
and Brazil, are entering into agreements for transpolar flying—there 
are many things which have to be done besides the basic scientific. 

So that if we—I repeat it—have something at stake regardless of 
treaties, which we do, if we are putting aie of dollars, which 
we are, into this program, there ought to be some place, somehow, 
that another country could come oan say, “I can come and find this 
information from the United States.” 

Most of the countries participating in this organization have some 
sort of a central organization. 

This whole problem of our association in Antarctica comes at the 
whim of an administration. In other words, if you will go back into 
history you will find Cordell Hull said something about aeah You 
will find something by Charles Evans Hughes. You will find Frank- 
lin Roosevelt set up the U.S. Antarctic Service in the Department of 
the Interior, a staat organization. The U.S. Antarctic Service 
under the Interior Department did a magnificent job. But that died. 
Then the Navy took over in 1946 and 1947 and did probably the great- 
est exploration feat that has ever happened in Antarctica. It had 
a task force down there which was tremendous. 

Then the National Science Foundation was not even in existence. 
In 1950, if you had gone to Dr. Waterman and said something about 
Antarctica, he would wonder: just where does it fit in? 

But through magnificent work—and I say this with strength and 
force—of the National Academy of Sciences, there was launched an 
IGY program under a group of farsighted men, and, at the time— 
I put this in in parentheses—Admiral Byrd with Paul Siple, myself, 
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and others, were thinking of further exploration in Antarctica. And 


then—pop—came this movement for the IGY. & 

The Navy entered the picture and did a great job. And the Science 
Foundation furnished certain amounts of funds. And it was han- 
dled by a special committee representing—I must say this, and this 
is something, I think, of interest to everyone: That it allowed the 
individual scientist, the man on the street, the interested person among 
the public, to have a focal part in the National Academy at that time; 
which made the IGY so tremendously successful; plus the fact that 
the IGY, under the National Academy, was the front for the U.S. 
Government. 

And if you look today and go into the international records you will 
find that the Academy still has to act as the front, because it represents 
the nongovernmental people. 

So that there are three things which I as an individual would 
observe. And I say this sincerely: 

One, that we should have a continuous program; that that program 
should be in the light of past and future concepts; that is, past ac- 
complishments, future concepts, that we should assemble the work of 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd, the work of the task forces in the past, the 
work of Dufek and Ronne, the work of Siple. All of these should be 
put in one great area as a tribute not only to what they have done but 
as a dedicated depository for America’s future. 

The third point, and I think it is tremendously important: If we are 
going to continue to spend money down there we should have a sound- 
ing board, a central organization, to develop, to integrate, to explore, 
and to extend our interests down there in terms of the space age. We 
do not know what 100 years from now will do. What about Alaska? 
In 1800-something it was “Seward’s folly,” was it not? We do not 
know what will happen in Antarctica. 

We have spent millions of dollars, and men like Byrd and others 
have spent so much time and effort in this thing. And it deserves a 
place in American life today for the public schools. 

Now, the thing that Admiral Tyree’s office does, which I think is 
rather interesting: It furnishes information to the schools and com- 
mittees. It isa sort of central place to help out and substitute for what 
should be done. 

Then here is something I think is very significant. There ought to 
be some place where the great Admiral Byrd’s lifework could be placed 
where the things that he did, the work of Ellsworth and these men, 
could be preserved. And Ronne has done a magnificent job in Ant- 
arctica in the Palmer Peninsula area. These fellows have been dedi- 
cated, and they were willing to help. 

Admiral Byrd wanted to have some sort of a central organization. 
And we have suddenly been lost. We are lost in the international 
nebula of scientific cooperation. We must have international rela- 
tionships in Antarctica. There is no question about that. But I as 
an individual feel that we must see that our house is well protected; 
for the sake of America, the institutions of America as embodied in 
its Science, in its economics, in its whole spirit, which made the West 
great, which made Hawaii and Alaska States. 

We should centralize our thinking and look upon this thing with a 
great deal of concern. Not only in terms of the international picture. 
It seems that everybody is rushing to talk about international science. 
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Everyone is talking in terms of the “sputnik world” and that we should 
share all these things. We should. But in so doing, when we haye 
a treaty, in so doing when we have international people, in so doin 
when we have a national program, in so doing when we spend millions 
of dollars, there ought to be some place w here we could go and say, 
“This is it”—dedicated to the men, their efforts, and the consequences 
of the interest which we have in Antarctica. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you, Doctor. You just almost sold me, you knoy, 
I appreciate very much, Doctor, your statement. 

I think in summation, as I understand it—you can correct me if this 
is not right—you feel there is a need for such a Commission or Board 
as has been proposed, or something similar to it, primarily not because 
of the failure of the people who have been working, because each one 
individually or all as a group have done a good job; but there is q 
need for continuity and for a real directed effort with objectives in 
mind and hewing the line to seek those objectives. 

Dr. Mooney. That is correct. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you, Dr. Mooney. 

(Committee note: Subsequently, the following additional state. 
ment was submitted by Dr. Mooney :) 


U.S. ANTARCTIC PROJECTS OFFICER, 
Washington, D.C., June 24, 1960, 
Hon. Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Room 1334, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: You have requested that I furnish you with some addi- 
tional information beyond the informal discussion which your committee had 
with me relative to the proposed Richard E. Byrd Antarctic Commission. 

Regarding Admiral Byrd’s interest in establishing an Antarctic Commission: 

During the last few years of his life, Admiral Byrd devoted much time and 
energy in the development of legislation which he believed would insure a 
permanent Antarctic unit within the U.S. Government, which would not be sub- 
ject to change and alteration by succeeding administrations. This was one of 
the duties assigned to Admiral Byrd by a Presidential directive dated October 21, 
1955, in which President Eisenhower directed that Admiral Byrd be designated 
officer in charge, U.S. Antarctic programs. “You will assist the Secretary of 
Defense and his assistants and the secretaries of appropriate military depart- 
ments in the development of necessary legislative programs, including the estab- 
lishment in concert with other departments of the Government of a permanent 
unit for Antarctic activity.” 

Admiral Byrd often mentioned that over a period of almost 30 years, he was 
aware that the difficulties encountered by him and his associates in creating 
and sustaining public and official interest in Antarctica was a difficult and al- 
most insurmountable struggle, because there was no central organization or place 
for perpetuating Antarctic matters within the framework of the Government. 
He, more than anyone else, was aware of the long and disturbing breaks in 
Antarctic effort, and he recognized the need for a stabilized and continuous 
program of Antarctic affairs, such as exploration and scientific work, as well as 
for the preservation of existing records. 

Admiral Byrd frequently mentioned that in view of the fact that there were 
numerous departments, agencies, and private institutions interested in Antarctic 
matters, something should be done in his lifetime to establish an organization 
which would carry out ‘fa much-needed function, smoothly, efficiently, and ap 
propriately, without frustration, conflict, or inadequacy in the interest of the 
people of the country.” 

Admiral Byrd indicated to me that he wanted something which would not 
infringe on the prerogatives of any department of Government, but he felt in 
establishing an Antarctic unit it should take full advantage of existing govert- 
mental and private initiative and interest and should offer an opportunity for 
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proad-base benefits through private funds from existing foundations, as well as 
from support of the National Government. — 3 

Admiral Byrd often mentioned that things were becoming more and more 
complicated and solutions could not be handled in the manner in which he used 
to organize, fund, and operate his expeditions. He indi rated to me that modern 
approaches to Antarctic matters involved diverse relationships both among gov- 
ernmental and private institutions at home and abroad. 

The admiral mentioned also during his efforts to develop legislation for an 
Antarctic unit that justification, too, for such an organization stemmed from the 
unique nature of the Antarctic area. He, more than anyone else in recent times, 
during the period of ‘his expeditionary efforts in Antarctica, observed that 
Antarctic expeditions and programs which would be of value to the United 
States, required logistic support which was both difficult and costly and he felt 
that the United States should have all the resultant benefits from such diffi- 
cult and costly efforts. He frequently indicated to me that the various scientific 
disciplines from which we could profit through Antarctic exploration, research, 
and investigation through our modern methods of doing things would require 
coordination in every detail and that somehow, through experience and knowl- 
edge, we should work out these basic programs on a priority basis, making 
modifications and adjustments in terms of logistic feasibility and review the 
costs, based upon anticipated benefits. 

From the background of effort which Admiral Byrd translated into a sug- 
gested legislative program and from his broad concepts during his discussions, I 
formulated the bill 8. 764 for Senator Wiley and his colleague at the request 
of Senator Wiley. The broad base for this bill was also an outgrowth of 
careful evaluation of ideas developed through consultation in the Department 
of Defense and with other agencies of our Government, and private organiza- 
tions and individuals. It was the Department of Defense which suggested that 
the Commission be named in honor of and in memory of the famed explorer, 
Admiral Byrd. 

Iam sure the paragraph appearing on page 1 of the bill outlines the Admiral’s 
concept: 

“To provide for continuity and support of study, research, and development 
of programs for peaceful uses in science, commerce, and other activities related 
to Antarctica which shall include, but shall not be Jimited to, gathering, evalu- 
ating, correlating, and dispersing of information and knowledge obtained from 
exploration, research, and other areas of information; also to coordinate Antarctic 
activities among those agencies of the U.S. Government and private institutions 
interested in or concerned directly with the promotion, advancement, increase, 
and diffusion of knowledge of the Antarctic; and to direct and administer U.S. 
Antarctic programs in the national interest.” 

Chairman O’Brien, what Admiral Byrd envisioned was a commission or in- 
stitute organized as an independent agency within the executive branch of the 
Federal Government, and that such unit would not supersede the many fine 
Government organizations which already have an interest in the Antarctic, but 
would by the very nature of this organization bring together their efforts and 
give continuity to their programs. 

As you are aware, much of past Antarctic exploration and research—until the 
period of the IGY—was carried on by a few devoted individuals, but too often 
full advantage of these expeditions has not accrued. Scientists and other 
explorers who participated worked in other fields upon their return from 
expeditions, and records of expeditionary works too frequently have been 
diffused in many different areas of the country. These, the admiral believed, 
should be brought together. 

Admiral Byrd was aware that the leading countries which have participated 
in the past, and are not participating in the Antarctic program, have some sort 
of central Antarctic polar organization. 

At your request, in the above connection, I am attaching a chart which gives 
in short form foreign polar research organizations organized within nations 
active in Antarctic exploration. 

As you know, Admiral Byrd’s untimely death came before the decision of the 


administration to abandon plans for the creation of an Antarctic unit within 
the Government. 


Respectfully, 
JAMES E. Mooney, Deputy. 
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Foreign polar research organizations, nations active in Antarctica 











| | a 
Name Estab- | Support Functions 
lished 

Sec saecieneneteeeseatees pers | |---| SL 

Argentina_.........| Instituto Antartico 1951 | Government_-.---| Center for antarctic studies: de. 
Argentino. | velops programs and support 

| scientific activities, 

Australia___- | Antarctie Division, ee,” ee Directs expeditions; maintain 
| Department of Ex- library and research center, 
|} ternal Affairs. 
| Mawson Antarctic BO00 1 Riwicdscivccptencs | Adelaide University; still in form. 

Research Institute. ative stage. 

Belgium. .......--- | Centre National de 1958 | Government. Develops and manages 10-year 
| Recherches Po- | antarctic research program: 
| aires. collects, compiles, and pub. 

lishes results. 

alll ARB li (Chilean Antarctic [_-.----- (Government) Plans for this organization haye 
Institute). | been made, but word of their 

| implementation has not beep 
| received. 

ae | Expeditions Polaires 1947 | Government Research center; plans and dj 
Francaises. | with private rects arctic and antarctic ep 

| contributions. peditions. 

PRs Riciacsieniccanintia’ Antarctic Office, 1956 Government._._..| Coordinates work of other Gov. 
Ministry of Edu- ermmment agencies and of Ant 
cation. arctic Committee,  Scieng 

Council of Japan. 

New Zealand_......| Antarctic Division, 1959 a A ae Execution and operation of ant. 
Department of arctic activities; maintains jp. 
Scientific and In- formation center. 
dustrial Research. 

New Zealand Ant- 1933 Private. _.......| Collects and disseminates infor. 
arctic Society. mation; assists explorers, New 
| Zealand and foreign, 

DUCE sa nrcdaindass | Norsk Polarinstitutt 1948 | Government._--| Plans and directs both arctic and 
| | antarctic expeditions; compiles 
results and studies, 

United Kingdom...| Scott Polar Research | 1926 | Private with Center for collection of polar 

Institute. | Government records; provides research facil- 
subsidy. ities and museum; advises on 
polar exploration. 
Falkland Islands 1943 Government....| Plans and directs expeditions; 
Dependencies Sur- maintains scientific bureau in 
vey. London. 

UMBiR. i Uesiei. Arctic and Antarctic HUGO 'hsi.5. Besa | Direets scientific expeditions; 

Institute. | research center; provides mete 
orological and other services; 
publications. 
! 








NOTES 


(1) Union of South Africa sent Ist expedition to Antarctic Continent in 1959-60; details of organization for 


research not known. 


(2) As aresult of the International Geophysical Year, academies of science or their equivalents in most of 
the above countries have committees devoted to polar research which serve to collect and channel the advice 
of the scientific community to their respective governments. 


Mr. O’Brien, Thank you, Admiral. 


a very splendid contribution to our record. 
has not yet arrived, I understand. 
Mr. George H. Owen, special assistant for the Antarctic, Office of 


Thank you, Doctor. 


1 Tt was 
Rear Admiral Dufek 





the Under Secretary for Political Affairs, has sent a representativs 
here, but only as an observer, and he will not testify at this time I 
understand that Mr. Owen is working now with a gentleman who will 
present the State Department’s position on the treaty matters before 
the Senate tomorrow. 

So at this time we will hear from Dr. 
adviser, Army Research Office. 

Doctor, is it my understanding that Dr. 
you? 


Paul A. Siple, scientific 
Eklund will testify with 
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Dr. Sretz. He has asecond statement. 

Mr. O’Brien. He has asecond statement. Fine. 

We will hear from Dr. Siple at this time, and when he concludes we 
will hear from Dr. Carl Eklund, Chief, Polar Branch, Army Research 
Office. 


STATEMENT OF DR. PAUL A. SIPLE, SCIENTIFIC ADVISER, ARMY 
RESEARCH OFFICE 


Dr. Sretz. I am employed by the Department of the Army as scien- 
tific adviser to the Director of the Army Research Office. My work 
involves polar matters. Speaking here today, however, I am not rep- 
resenting either the Department of the Army or the Department of 
Defense. My comments and any answers I may give are my own 
views based on some 32 years of active participation in polar activi- 
ties and exploration. 

Mr. AsprInaLL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

Dr. Siple, are your remarks that you are going to make cleared by 
your employers, those to whom you are responsible for your work? 

Dr. Siete. I reported to them the invitation to come here as an 
observer, and I have submitted a copy to them, but the sentence I read 
was a sentence that I was informed was the permission to be here. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Well, it is very interesting to know that within 5 
minutes after I made my statement about not having a report from 
the Department of Defense, I was advised that they would have a re- 
port either this afternoon or tomorrow. We are glad to listen to all 
of these statements, because they are interesting but, of course, this 
committee has to base its objective operations upon those positions 
taken by the various administrative agencies of Svein They 
have a certain responsibility, and we have a certain responsibility. 
And I hope that you can get for us, Doctor, before we close up this 
discussion, at least an approval of your remarks. Whether or not 
the agency will stand up to them, I do not know. It embarrasses us, 
and it embarrasses you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. If my chairman will yield, I think it is refreshing at 
times to get the personal views of a man with the background of Dr. 
Siple, without the feeling that it has gone through seven or eight 
wringers downtown, with all the really interesting material squeezed 
out and nothing but the rind left. 

_ Mr. Asprnaty. It makes interesting material to come before us, but 
it is something that is very difficult to sell to the House of Representa- 
tives if you go that far. 

. Sree. I am afraid at least the remarks I have would perhaps 
have to be altered somewhat if I were not speaking for myself, rather 
than for the Department of Defense. I think the Army’s position 
would be part of the Department of Defense’s, officially. And there 
have been internal papers in this regard. 

_ In respect to H.R. 8480, I feel that control of our Antarctic activi- 
ties by the U.S. Defense Department is contrary to the International 
Treaty signed by representatives of the U.S. Government last Novem- 
ber. Only if this treaty is not ratified a more aggressive part by De- 
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fense agencies might be justifiable and in such an event I would fayop 
the U.S. maintaining her rights to the territories first explored by 
Americans. The Antarctic Treaty is a significant step toward work. 
ing out world problems on an international basis and in the lon 
run is an inevitable step toward international cooperation, with 
Antarctica appearing to be a logical starting point, True, the treaty 
tends to create some excessive controls and limitations which may not 
necessarily favor the best interests of the United States; however, 
by and large it appears reasonable. 

It is my firm conviction that Antarctica will become increasingly 
important as the rest of the world is growing overpopulated and 
short of land space. Antarctica, and specific ally the South Pole, 
will gain in importance with the advancement of the satellite age, 
The great mass of almost chemically pure snow and ice may become 
significant to industry whose competition for water with the in. 
creasing population and agricultural demands grows stronger each 
day. Possibly, the type of industry first to use Antarctica will be 
that with a high fresh water demand, extensive coolants, and 4 
need for space unencumbered by a dense population and consequential 
animal and plant life. Ants irctic coal reserves may become essential 
sources of secondary carbon bearing raw materials for the manufac. 
ture of much needed by products. 

Therefore, I conclude that the United States should take a very 
active interest in maintaining our rights in Antarctica and the even- 
tual utilization of the area within or without the restrictions of the 
Antarctic Treaty. 

Asa consequence, I favor adoption of H.R. 5222 in principle. Most 
of the other nations actively interested in Antarctica, and even some 
that are not, have strong polar institutions and quasi-governmental 
organizations to actively protect their interests. The lack of sucha 
body in the U.S. Government and our public domain has perhaps al- 
realy damaged our potential rights through neglect. There is a 
definite need for a central authority to inform and stimulate public 
interest and to guide and plan an economical approach to the scien- 
tific and industrial exploitation of Antarctica. 

On a short-time basis, the National Academy of Sciences, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and the Department of Defense have been 
effective in covering our emergency requirements. However, our 
Antarctic problems are much broader than the normal interest of 
these agencies or their normal responsibilities. 

In fact, our interests are so broadly spread that the proposed Rich- 
ard E. Byrd Antarctic Commission is required to meet the deficiencies 
that would fall between the 1 responsibilities of the various agencies. 
Continuing reliance upon a coordinating board would tend to ‘protect 
the major responsibilities of departments rather than collectively fil 
a joint responsibility. 

Although the current split responsibility for Antarctic activities 
between scientific pursuits and operations is achieving considerable 
success, it tends to fail in providing an optimum economic and long 
range plan. For example, it is extremely costly and even dangerous 
to take scientists into certain remote areas for specific projects, where- 
as if planning were well established, more realistic logistic require 
ments could be furnished through advanced planning “for many as 
pects of predictable scientific interests and thereby provide more eco 
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nomically for the pursuit of future scientific efforts. At present we 
are operating on the thesis that those associated with creditable in- 
stitutions who have a proposed program are supported within the 
funds available. It is my belief that what we need is a long-range 
plan providing an opportunity for individuals who desire to pursue 
Antarctic activities to do so, regardless of their institutional or Goy- 
ernment associations. 

In fact, I believe that operational as well as scientific pursuits 
should provide a means of career opportunity for those willing to 
dedicate their lives to such efforts. Our current procedures do not 
encourage this type of explor ation of Antarctica. We must look for- 
ward eventually to the establishment of permanent communities oc- 
cupied by entire families to handle collection of required routine scien- 
tific data and to activate industrial exploitation of Antarctic re- 
sources. ; 

In respect to section 9(a), the concept of research centers is not 
only good but is already becoming formulated. However, I feel a 
it would be a mistake in this proposed enactment to establish either : 
minimum or maximum number of centers at this time. The bill sins 
should perhaps provide for more positive tie-in with the National 
Academy of Sciences and the National Science Foundation rather 
than simply having members of these institutions on the board. 

I also feel that the bill should provide more specifically for contact 
and encouragement of polar interested personne] not associated spe- 
cifically with academic or research institutions. M: any men who would 
not qualify academically for association in such institutions or mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces have made great contributions to our polar 
endeavor in the past and would continue to do so if they had a means 
of breaking into the national Antarctic programs which inadvertently 
tend to exclude them at present. The voice and interest of individ- 
uals dedicated to Antarctic activities should have a positive mecha- 
nism by which they could maintain association with current activities 
supported by public funds. 

In conclusion, I reiterate that enactment of H.R. 5222, amended, 
will be in the best interests of the United States, providing it includes 
a safeguard against any abuse or neglect by departments having more 
substantial and specific basic assignments. In addition, a strong com- 
mission, employing the most know ledgeable U.S. Antarctic personnel, 
will place us in a position to maintain our rights in the virgin con- 
tinent of Antarctica. Having been associated with Admiral Byrd on 
all of his Antarctic expeditions, I feel that it is appropriate to memo- 
rialize his pioneering efforts for this country. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Doctor. 

I take it from your statement that we do not now have a long-range 
program for explor ation of Antarctica. 

Dr. Siete. It is my belief that we do not. We have one which is 
created each year in accordance with what scientists wish to go and 
what programs can be supported. But this does not lay down a plan 
that permits the greatest effective use of the force. 

Mr. O’Brien. And the best way to develop, in your opinion, such a 
long-range plan would be through the establishment of some agency 
such as that contemplated in this legislation; is that correct ? 

Dr. Stete. I believe that this would work. 
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Mr. O’Brien. And your second point is that you believe that while 
the efforts of the scientists are important and vital, we need a prett 
good injection of Main Street up there, too, if we are going to get the 
full advantage from these explorations ! , 

Dr. Srpte. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. In a sense, in a different way, of course, but in q 
sense, the same thing as the desire of many people to go up to Alaska 
and develop Alaska. And eventually Alaska became a State. Now 
I am not contemplating statehood for Antarctica. But until we get 
that public interest, it is your thought that we are not going to have 
the development up there that we need, even including small com. 
munities, as you mentioned ? 

Dr. Srete. It is the lifeblood of continued interest; unless we haye 
it artificially supported by simply a program hired to go, as against 
the men who are inspired to go. And I feel that we are not: giving 
enough attention to the inspired individuals by our present program, 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you believe that our progress or retreat from year 
to year from Antarctica is largely by whim ¢ 

Dr. Stete. It is not so much whim as it is individuals who are at 
the right institutions, who can be supported by these institutions to 
ask the National Science Foundation for support. They are ready to 
go. They can go. They receive funds. But an individual who is 
not connected with these agencies, that had a program of plan, would 
have much more difficulty, as the present mechanism stands out. And 
there is no basic long-range plan. 

It would be easier for the Navy to support the logistic operation in 
the field if they could know ahead of time that 3 or 4 years from now 
we would attack a given region with the various scientific disciplines, 

Mr. O’Brien. Doctor, I would like to ask you this question. Now, 
I know something about your background. 1 think your first trip was 
in 1928, was it not ? 

Dr. Srete. It was, 

Mr. O’Brten. Now, supposing I were to come to Washington and 
desired to take a look at the scientific data collected by you since your 
first trip, in 1928. Where would I go to find it ? 

Dr. Siete. You would have considerable difficulty. Some of it isin 
the National Archives. In the third expedition, it became formalized 
with the U.S. Antarctic Service. In the first two expeditions, the 
materials are spread very widely. I have some pieces of it in my attic, 
in my basement. There has never been any central spot to which I 
could send it, or feel that this was the place to put it. The rest of it 
is spread over the United States in the hands of other scientists who 
took part, as I did, at that time. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Sartor. Dr. Siple, this is the first time I had a chance to se 
you since I spoke to you flying over the South Pole. A few days later 
I saw your picture at that time, and I can tell you that according to 
our standards, at least of Washington, you are a great deal better 
looking gentleman today than you were then. 

Dr. Srete. Thank you. 

Mr. Sartor. Dr. Siple, I am very much interested in your state- 
ment of the United States maintaining its rights in Antarctica, Iam 
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firmly convinced that that statement is correct, and it is one that I 
think we should impress upon the public. 

From your information, from your knowledge, having gone down 
there with Admiral Byrd on his first trip, is it not correct that the 
United States has done more exploring with its military forces and its 
scientific personnel than all the other nations of the world put 
together ? 

Dr. Sree. It still is basically the highest percentage. It was defi- 
nitely true before 1956. The total done by all other nations was far 
surpassed by the United States, as far as first view of some of the 
unknown land. Some of the other countries did excellent scientific 
work in broad areas, but the broad uncovering of the continent was 
largely an American effort. 

Mr. Sartor. And that was done principally by military expedi- 
tions, in the sense of naval ships going down there, and then Admiral 
Byrd later on taking it up as a project and doing probably more work, 
more exploring, with himself and his forces, than any other one 
person ? ! ; 

Dr. Sretz. Right. I would invert that slightly and say that Ad- 
miral Byrd started some 10 years before the Government had the 
slightest interest to throw any money or support into it. The first 
two expeditions were strictly private expeditions supported by people 
in the country at a quite low level of basic interest as to what we 
would do with Antarctica as a nation. This was the place where we 
were greatest asleep, nationally. We should have taken advantage as 
the other nations did in making claims and statements, but we held 
back in that case. 

Beginning in 1940, the Government — to take an active part, 
and Admiral Byrd threw his shoulder to the wheel, and from there on 
our technical advances have made it possible for us to do much of the 
great endeavor at the present time. We could not have done this back 
in 1928. We just did not have the ships, the airplanes, the know-how. 
Now it is possible, because through the years this development has 
come forward. 

Mr. Sartor. And it is your firm conviction that we should take an 
active interest in maintaining all of the rights which we have, as you 
say, with or without the treaty ? 

Dr. Siete. I do say this; because the reason I throw some weight to 
the treaty is simply that we have gone far enough as a nation to have 
signed a piece of paper. We are not committed to it until ratification 
But I believe that when we do such acts, we should at least hold faith 
with the other nations that were in the discussions. 

I do feel in this treaty there is a protection for such rights as writ- 
ten into it. Therefore, we do not denies it permanently. But I do 
feel that we should not in the least give away our rights to areas. We 
have so many good friends that have made these claims. Most of the 
nations making claims are actually allies of ours, good friends, and 
therefore for us to step forward and make a claim means that we are 
hurting friends, or at least treading on their toes, and they are smaller 
than we are. And this has been one of the inhibiting forces in recent 
years. 

But I do feel that we should not, however, neglect these and turn 
our back on it and say we do not want to hurt them, because on the 
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other hand, this territory, bleak as it may appear, is still, I believe, ay 
important phase of the future of the world, and will be to the U nited 
States. 

Mr. Sartor. Doctor, I agree with you. I thought it before I wep; 
down to Antarctica, and all of the ‘reading I did before led me to 
believe that. My trip down there convince ed me, and all of the read. 
ing I have done since has increased my conviction. And that led me 
to be one of the sponsors of this legislation. 

And frankly, one of the things that worries me as I look at this 
treaty which is up for ratification is the situation that a former ally, 
that made no appearance down there until the Geophysical Year, now 
comes in on an equal footing, as I read it. And to me that js 
preposte rous. 

Dr. Sieve. It is a mistake, I think, to which we left ourselves open 
by neglect. This is part of the mistake, perhaps, of not having the 
entire country, the public, well informed on what we have done, what 
potentials there are. And most people, because they think of the 
great distance—it took us 100 days to get there the first time, and you 
can go down and back in 100 hours now, without any trouble. So that 
the distance factor and the close relationship is becoming greater, 

Mr. Sartor. Doctor, on a long-range basis, do you feel it would be 
to the advantage of this country that we would establish a permanent 
base on the continent itself ? 

Dr. Stete. Yes. I think that it is. Like nuclear energy and satel- 
lites, we are not going to back away from these things. Antarctica is 
becoming an uncovered continent, and we should be there. 

There are so many things that are needed in scientific data alone, 
that is collected, that is necessary for prediction and for understanding 
of phenomena, that even though the IGY started out to try to under- 
stand these phenomena, once they have understood them they begin 
to need more data in order to make them useful for communications, 
for weather conditions, and for other broad studies, the applications 
of which are not, still, too clear to the full public. 

Mr. Sayvor. And, if as a result of our good scientists going there 
in the IGY to gather data, it now becomes a part of our actual 
way of life and actually a part of our daily know-how to know what is 
going on in the Antarctic Continent, weatherwise, satellitewise, and in 
all other phases—is that correct ? 

Dr. Sree. That is correct. The ionosphere programs, the magnetic 
area, all of them—we are immersed in these phenomena, and many of 
them become highly pointed in the polar region. They are the ex- 
treme areas you have to know in order to understand the means and 
effects on the populated regions. 

And this will be a continuing demand. Therefore, the need fora 
permanent base and perhaps smaller permanent settlements, as I 
visualize it—we will not be too many years until some of these would 
shake down to the fact that whole families might take over these opera- 
tions and have normal existence in the continent. 

Mr. Saytor. Doctor, there is no doubt about it that during the IGY 
we had some of our outstanding scientists in this country that were 
willing to go down and to spend a year there. Do you care to com- 
ment on those who have followed, as to whether or not you feel they 
are of the same caliber? 
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Dr. Stetzr. Well, one of the fine things that has been accomplished 
in the IGY and the post-IGY period has been to introduce many 
young scientists, young men, to follow in the pattern. There comes a 
time ‘when the old st: andbys are not necessarily capable physically of 
continuing on, and it t: akes the generation of new ideas, new techniques, 
new tools. However, in some ‘of these cases, the pattern has been too 
loose, I think, to keep the benefits going forward. 

As far as the quality is cone erned, I think we have sent more of 
the observer types, data collection, junior scientists, than we have 
senior scientists, except for short periods in the summertime. ‘These 
men, however, are the ones that inspire the young men, and once they 
see the nature of the problem, they can in turn stimulate other young 
men to go and carry on the work. 

I think this part is good. I think our quality is quite good. Some 
of the outstanding traverse work is very well done and is bringing us 
completely new information that we did not dream a few years back 
could be done. 

There is one problem—and I have lived on both sides of the fence, 
in the sense of having been in two or three expeditions in which the 
logistic ruled the se ience. The scientists found that they were chafing 
at ‘the bit because they could not get to all the places and do the things 
they specifically w: anted to. 

At the present time, it is over a little bit on the other side, with 
the scientists having the statement of where they want to go, but the 
logistics take time to develop and make safe, and if it is not done with 
longer range planning, it is sometimes very costly and sometimes very 
dangerous. 

And thus, I think that some central group, as we were talking about 
this morning, that has the authority to plan a program, to encourage 
and to tell the departments what they feel is in the best interest, and 
then generate this possibility—a biologist may want to go to an area. 
He goes to areas heard about. But perhaps he would just as lief go 
to an area that is opened up and ready to go to work in a given yea 
This would simplify the problem and the method in contrast to ‘anes 
being ye at present. 

Mr. Saytor. Doctor, following that out. In one of the early dis- 
cussions that I had with Admiral Byrd on this matter, I do not recall 
who was there at the time, but it seems that when the IGY came 
along the scientists began to even tell those who supplied the logistics 
what. they wanted. And it was my observation, from talking to some 
of the people in New Zealand, I think the New Zealanders h: ad a great 
deal better quarters and a great deal more comfortable quarters. The 
people who planned the logistics for New Zealand were people who 
knew the needs of the area. And after they had taken care of the 
logistics, they took the scientists down there to a prepared camp to 
do their scientific work. 

Now, if we have some overali group to have the responsibility for 
this, the quarters for the U.S. forces would have been better. I am 
wondering now about your statement that the bill should provide 
for a more positive tie-in with the National Academy of Sciences 
and the National Science Foundation, rather than merely having 
members of these institutions on the Board. 

What do you mean by that? 
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Dr. Sete. What I meant by that, of course, is that the Academy is 
the voice for science in the country, and is capable of evaluating the 
kind of science, the types of projects, which are valuable in the overal]] 
scientific program. 

The National Science Foundation has the purse strings of science 
money available to support scientists from universities, groups, and 
so forth. But still there needs to be a central element which is cop. 
cerned day by day, not just a group called in by occasion, once eve 
few months, or a few individuals, working on separate little pieces of 
it, but rather a concrete plan to which you can fit the pieces. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you feel that the present bills which we are dis. 
cussing, with the suggestions which you have made, would enable this 
country, together with its Defense Department, with its scientific men, 
with the National Academy of Sciences, to pull together all of these 
segments of our country, so that we could have a definite program for 
the United States in Antarctica? 

Dr. Srete. I believe this forms a firm framework. We still have 
people to deal with, and this is a question of how, and the circum- 
stances. But I do believe the framework would be there under which 
a permanent and long-range plan could be formulated and the voices 
of those interested and who have concepts could be fed in and not lost, 
because they are not pertinent today but are something in the future. 

Mr. Saytor. Very frankly, Doctor, one of the things that concerns 
me with regard to this treaty in Antarctica is that if 1t goes through, 
and you might determine certain things are not allowed in Antarctica, 
This country has done tremendous work as far as the Navy is con- 
cerned in sailing under the icepack in the Arctic. First thing you 
know, we may get ourselves involved with a treaty that might prevent 
us using that tremendous area, too. 

Dr. Srete. The treaty does have certain limitations in it, which 
I view personally with some alarm, because it does stultify potentially 
the broader or more bold concepts, such as going under the ice with 
a submarine, that would have to have all of the agreements of the 
international bodies to allow one country to do some unusual thing. 

Sometimes you would cramp, in the course of time, these abilities, 
or the drive of the individuals supporting this. This is an area 
that I feel is a mistake in the treaty. I think boldly we do have to 
face up to a world that is going to have to have more and more 
international control to live in. Therefore, if Antarctica is an ex- 
ample, perhaps this is good. And I have tried to at least salve my 
feeling for the hurt, in a sense, that we did not wake up to the prob- 
lem, make our claims, and be bolder earlier. The time may have 
passed. And, as I say, I feel that the only reason I feel sympathetic 
toward the treaty is that we have gone to such an extent that we 
should be careful about the backdown out of it, because we were 
sort of the hosts and the leaders, and we talked with other countries 
in good faith. I think in most part the treaty is safe. 

Mr. Sayior. I know that some of the countries that have even 
agreed to it have indicated to me that they would have preferred a 
condominium between themselves and the United States, rather than 
a treaty. 
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Dr. Sretze. I think this would be a preferable one for the good 
of the Western World in this sense. But it is a very difficult one, 
because we left the door open too long without taking action. We 
had another neighbor step in, and step in on the same footing as the 
United States had maintained, and therefore it made it very difficult 
for us to do anything about it. 

Mr. Sayvor. Thank you, Doctor. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brten. I think we have just about run out of time. I might 
say to the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania that as far 
as the treaty is concerned, I understand that that will be handled 
in another forum. 

I might say before we adjourn: Dr. Eklund, I am sorry we did 
not get to you. Could you return tomorrow morning to be the first 
witness ¢ 

Dr. Extunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. And I think the second witness tomorrow will be 
Dr. Laurence M. Gould, president of Carleton College, who has made 
a special trip from Minnesota, I understand, to testify, followed by 
Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director of the National Science Foundation. 

With that understanding, we also have some other witnesses, but 
those would be the first three tomorrow. 

I am very grateful to you, sir. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 9:45 a.m., Tuesday, June 14, 1960.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 14, 1960 


Hous or REPRESENTATIVES, 

SuBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 

CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsvuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:55 a.m., pursuant to adjournment, in 
the committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
will come to order. 

Unless there is an objection, we will insert in the record at this 
point several statements. We have a statement prepared by Dr. L. V. 
Berkner, president of the Associated Universities, Inc., an educational 
institution sponsored by nine leading universities of the Northeast. 
Without objection, that, too, will be made a part of the record at 
this point. 

We also have a statement from Mr. Miles D. Kennedy, director of 
the American Legion, together with a resolution adopted by the 
National Executive Committee of the American Legion held: May 4 
and 5 on on the subject before us. 

Without objection, that, too, will be made a part of the record. 

(Documents referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT BY L. V. BERKNER,’ PRESIDENT ASSOCIATED UNIVERSITIES, INC., 
New York, N.Y. 

1, National Objectives 

The terms of the present world struggle place certain unavoidable obligations 
on the contenders, the United States and Russia, to maintain their stature as 
great nations, in the eyes of the world. Unhappily, most of the world’s popula- 
tion view the struggle as a contest between the Communist and Western ways 
of life. These peoples, not recognizing the vital issues of personal freedom 
and individual dignity that are at stake, are prepared to throw their lot with 
the nation that captures the symbols of leadership and greatness. Consequently, 
military posture alone cannot win the struggle. If the United States cannot 
find courses of action that earn for it the symbols of greatness and leadership 
in the eyes of the world, it will find itself isolated. For peoples will inevitably 





1L. V. Berker is president of Associated Universities, Inc., an educational] institution 
sponsored by nine leading universities of the Northeast to establish and to operate very 
large research facilities that provide access of the academic community to the mest 
sophisticated and advanced research devices. Among its activities are the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, operated under contract with the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the National Radio Astronomy Observatory, operated under contract with the National 
Science Foundation. He is active in organizations of international scientifie activity as 
Past president of the International Council of Scientific Unions and retiring viee president 
of the Special Committee on the International oe Year, president of the Inter- 
national Scientific Radio Union, and is chairman of the Space Science Board of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. He was a member of the first Byrd Antaretie Expedition 
from 1928 to 1930 and subsequently returned to the antarctic during the antarctie summer 
of 1958 to evaluate U.S. progress toward scientific objectives. He wag closely asaociated 
with the formation of the International Geophysical Year (IGY) antaretie program, both 
a8 a member of the national and international committees of the IGY. 
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congregate around the nation and the system that succeeds in acquiring thoge 
external qualities that they find attractive, and that men will then follow blind] 
because of their faith in its wisdom and leadership. Consequently, in th, 
struggle, the United States must create and acquire clear symbols of intellectual 
leadership, through accomplishments that peoples admire and expect of a 
leader. This is the meaning of the sputnik. These qualities cannot be bought 
or be acquired by force—they can only be earned with great effort, skill and 
wisdom. 

Our national objectives in Anarctica should stem primarily from these Strate. 
gic elements in our situation. Our objectives should be: 

(1) Acquisition of a posture of great leadership. 

(2) Exploitation of the strategic advantages of occupation. 

(3) exploitation of opportunity for scientific research. 


2. Acquisition of a posture of national leadership 


Support of exploration has traditionally been recognized as a necessary quality 
of a great nation. In our day, when few physical frontiers remain, people 
visualize space and Antarctic—the unknown seventh continent—as challenges 
that must be accepted by a great nation to demonstrate its mettle. The very 
physical difficulties and hazards, the need for skill and inventiveness, for courage 
and endurance, confer on the exploring nation a mantle that men everywhere 
spontaneously admire and recognize as greatness. Therefore, the United States 
should be active in Antarctica because peoples expect this of us as the leader. 
We must measure up to the standards and retain the symbol of leadership. We 
should demonstrate that our system provides to our citizens, and to the world, 
the opportunities to which men have always aspired, and that we do these things 
easily and well. 





3. Exploitation of the strategic advantages of occupation 

Antarctica offers many physical and strategic advantages. It promises to 
become an important connecting link in transporation between East and West, 
just like the Arctic. It commands the Southern Hemishere for missile control, 
Its South Pole is a unique location for control and interrogation of north-south 
space vehicles on every rotation (the North Pole is over water). It will unques- 
tionably support future commercial developments and its entrancing scenic 
beanty will make it the recreational playground of the world. Its scientific 
secrets make it uniquely important to geophysical and other sciences. Geologic 
exploration of this continent has been so scant that its natural resources cannot 
yet be estimated. Nevertheless many tens of thousands of square miles of 
Antarctic area is entirely clear of ice and in view of the geologic history of 
exposed rocks, it would be surprising if important natural resources will not 
be fotind in the future. 

We must not forget that nations are traditionally slow in recognizing the 
strategic importance of new areas. Our Congress debated for many days the 
$40,000 support for the Lewis and Clark expedition to Oregon in 1803 on the 
ground that “Oregon was obviously useless and the expedition was a ‘junket.’” 
The opposition emphasized the benefit that $40,000 would give their own com- 
munities. Fortunately, wisdom prevailed. Russia’s loss of Alaska through 
“Seward’s Folly” was strongly opposed in our Congress—yet it has become our 
vital gain. For lack of imagination King John of Portugal lost the new world 
to Queen Isabella of Spain. The hardheaded investor has never demonstrated 
any great imagination to capture the really great strategic objectives—his role 
is the more prosaic activity of developing them when they are reduced to his 
level, of vision. Therefore, men have a right to expect our Government to 
exercise the imagination and vigor that acquires strategic objectives useful to 
our future welfare. 

4. Scientific research 

The geophysical knowledge that the Antarctic is providing is the major imme 
diate operational objective on the continent. The continent represents a great 
ice age of the kind that covered North America 15,000 years. ago. The behavior 
of this ice age is leading us to understand many geophysical and geological 
problems of our own country. Moreover, the ice contains the history of the 
intervening climate and is our only access. to climatological] history on a large 
scale... The theory underlying ice ages will be understood as we determine the 
water-balance of the continent. 
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Unlike the North Polar area, which is a sea, the continent provides a firm 


polar base for study of meteorslogy, ionospheric physics, aurora, airglow, geo- 


magnetism, seismology, gravity, and many other geophysical phenomena. 

The IGY opened the continent in the sense that interior bases were occupied 
throughout the year for the first time. The IGY observations pointed up sharply 
the immense influence of the continent on the remainder of the earth. In 
many ways the Antarctic is not like, or symmetrical with the Arctic, so its in- 
fluence cannot be extrapolated from Arctic measurements. If we are to postu- 
late sound hypotheses concerning our whole earth, geophysical questions in the 
Antarctic must be steadily answered, and its science advanced in significant 
directions. Theories of our planetary environment cannot be sound if crass 
assumptions must be made about a sensible portion of its surface. The IGY 
antarctic observations have already shown how bad such assumptions have been. 
Antarctic research is unquestionably, adding greatly to our knowledge, and to 
the ultimate control of our environment over the whole earth. 


5. Success during IGY 


The scientific operations planned by the Academy, financed by the NSF, and 
logistically supported by the Navy, were an outstanding success. Most major 
objectives were achieved. The joint work of the Navy and the scientists sets 
an enviable standard of cooperation that shines as a brilliant example for the 
future. The operations also provided an experiment in management whose 
successful results, if evaluated carefully, can lead to even greater achievements 
in the future. 

It is of interest to observe that the success during the IGY involved opera- 
tional direction of scientific operations by the National Academy of Sciences, 
which is a nongovernment organization chartered by the Congress and in a 
strong position to collaborate closely with individual scientists in the universi- 
ties and institutions in the United States. While the Academy could deal with 
this problem during the ad hoc interval of the IGY, it is not organized to carry 
on a continuing program of operations. Therefore, the post-IGY antarctic 
operations have been managed by the National Science Foundation directly. 

While the Foundation has done a very creditable job, it is my opinion that 
the Foundation is not fully organized to carry on operations on a continuing 
basis. It is my further opinion that antarctic scientific operations could best 
be done under the supervision of a nonprofit organization acting as contractor 
to the Government under the NSF and functioning within the limits of Gov- 
ernment policy. 

In antarctic scientific activities are to avoid becoming doctrinaire and un- 
imaginative, instead of progressing rapidly from experiment to experiment, they 
must avoid the operating supervision of bureaucracy. Therefore, the operations 
should best be done by a private contractor responsible to the Government, so 
that the Government can monitor such operations and measure independently 
their performance and excellence. This opportunity for monitoring capability 
disappears when the Government becomes both judge and operator. 


6. Organization and finance of future U.S. antarctic programs 
Based on our recent survey of antarctic problems, I would recommend that 
the following measures should be undertaken. 

(1) Adoption of national objectives. 

(2) Decision on continuing program. 

(3) Ratification of Antarctic treaty with reaffirmation on our present 
policy on claims. 

(4) Adoption of a long-range base program. 

(5) Establishment of a sound private nonprofit management organiza- 
tion responsible for operations. 

(6) Clear assignment of responsibilities to all elements of staff and op- 
erations within Government. 

(7) Adoption of sound and significant scientific planning procedures. 

(8) Implementation of long-range scientific plans. 

(9) Adoption of long-range logistic planning supported by adequate 
measures of research into problems of living, ecology, and supply looking 
to maximum efficiency and effectiveness. 

(10) Definition of further objectives (not in themselves scientific but 


closely related to genuine scientific objectives) that establish symbols of 
accomplishment. 
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7. Adoption of national objectives 


I would recommend that our government adopt fixed U.S. objectives in Ant- 
arctica such as the three objectives specified in paragraph 1 and described jp 
paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 above. These objectives show that our aims go beyond 
simple scientific research, and close the question, frequently raised, that al 
Antarctic funds should come out of funding for scientific research. Our real 
objectives show clearly that even if we were to stop Antarctic science, we must 
still stay on the continent. Moreover, with suitable basic objectives, our opera. 
tions must shine as brightly in their brilliance as the operations of the Soviet 
Union. 

In absence of long-range U.S, objectives, the Soviet has extended its opera. 
tions to nine bases while we have contracted our own, leaving only an emascy- 
lated program which in contrast reflects adversely on our stature and prestige, 
Above all, we have closed Little America, the most important scientific station 
in Antarctica, and the symbol of America’s great Antarctic achievements in the 
past. The Russian representative at Little America, Paul Astrapenko, remarked 
to me in 1958, “Are you abandoning Little America? It is impossible to leave a 
station of such major scientific importance !” 


8. Decision on continuing program 

Operations so far have been on a year-to-year basis. Consequently, facilities 
are all temporary, and essential facilities for a sound continuing program are 
absent althogether. This procedure was tolerable during IGY but expensive, 
inefficient and damaging to sound objectives on a continuing base, We Simply 
cannot do great work in Antarctica until the decision to continue over a long 
period is made. 

It is very likely that the continent will be continuously and increasingly oceu- 
pied in the future; our status then is likely to be permanent. 

9. Reaffirmation of our present policy on claims 

Our present policy of making no claims and of recognizing no claims of others 
is policy of great wisdom. It leaves us free to occupy any part of the con- 
tinent, at the same time avoiding conflict by the clear implication that we are 
not interested in claims. Thus our occupation of McMurdo Sound is supported 
by New Zealand which claims the area, thereby making available base opera- 
tions from New Zealand that are imperative to us. Under its present policy, 
the United States had acquired internationally an enviable reputation of wis- 
dom and forbearance. 

Likewise, our initiative and leadership in adopting the Antarctic Treaty is 
to be praised. This treaty should be ratified as quickly as possible. 

Even if other important nations make new claims, we should reaffirm our 
present position. Were we to make claims it would 

(1) Stir up any international hornets nest and destroy the armistice 
established by the IGY. 

(2) Disturb our relations with New Zealand and others whose cooperation 
we must have because of access. 

(3) Restrict our aecess to the rest of the continent when access to that 
part that we might logically claim is not very good. 

(4) More firmly establish the claims of others by our recognition of the 
principle of claims in the Antarctic at all. 

(5) Destroy our recognized position as arbiters. 

(6) Diminish potentialities for scientific research. 

In the present situation only occupation, de facto, has any standing, either 
now or in the future. In our present posture of diminishing operations, to make 
a claim only increases the strength of the position of others who are increasing 
their occupation, particularly the U.S.S.R. Our present position on claims is 
sound and is to our great advantage; to make a claim has nothing to recommend 
in our interest whatever. We should always be in the position to go freely 
to whatever part of the continent that we choose. 


i0. Adoption of a long-range base program 
For a permanent program in Antarctica, we need at least three main and 
permanent coastal bases around the perimeter of the continent. For example, 
we might consider— 
(1) McMurdo Sound (already established). 
(2) A substitute for Little America, preferably on hard rock, perhaps !1, 
or east of, the Sulzberger Bay area. 
(3) A new base on the Bellingshausen Sea. 
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MeMurdo Sound ought to be a permanent logistic base giving access to the 
continent, and supported by a hard-rock landing field and town at Marble Point 
or in-Taylor, Wright, or Victoria Dry Valleys. This would provide for— 

(a) Support of interior bases, stations, and field parties. 
(b) Year-round access between continent and New Zealand. 
(c) Command of entire continent for strategic purposes. 

Probably no base complex of comparable strength and importance can be 
developed anywhere else on the continent. 

Little America substitute——This would command area to which we might have 
potential ultimate and undisputed claims. The area should not be allowed to 
fall to occupation by others, and is an outstanding region for very important 
scientific research. A variety of alternatives should be examined promptly, and 
detailed surveys of the entire area from Little America to a point eastward from 
Sulzberger Bay should be initiated by air, ground, and sea as soon as possible. 
A meteorological station should be established at the most likely location for the 
next winter. 

Bellingshausen Sea.—The third base would provide close access to the eastern 
portion of the so-called American sector. It would be of great scientific im- 
portance and with MeMurdo Sound and Little America would close any threat 
of occupation of western Antarctica to others. 

Interior permanent (20-man) stations ought to be planned at a number of 
locations, of which the following are examples: 

(1) The Byrd station should be permanently established. 

(2) The South Pole station should be made permanent and expanded for a 
variety of major projects. 

New interior stations ought to be established and operated throughout the 
year in the following order and approximate locations: 

(3) A station on the Beardmore Glacier. 

(4) A station near the South Magnetic Pole about 400 miles west of the 
Beardmore station. (This would represent our first clear activity into the 
interior of the Russian-French-Australian sector and is well justified for scientific 
reasons. ) 

(5) A station 400 to 500 miles eastward of Byrd station, between the proposed 
Bellingshausen Sea base and our South Pole base. 

Roads from McMurdo Sound to Little America and the Army-Navy Drive 
from Little America to Byrd Station have already been laid out. Additional 
roads between other bases and stations should be laid out for regular cat-train 
operations between them. Such a base plan programed over 5 years would be 
the spearhead of outstanding scientific activities. 

11. Establishment of a sound management organization 

The management of the program falls into several parts : 

(1) Scientific planning. 

(2) Financing and monitoring of scientific programs. 

(3) Scientific operations. 

(4) Logistic support. 

Basie Scientific planning might best be done under the Polar Committee of the 
National Academy of Sciences. This includes specification of— 

(@) Scientific programs at bases and stations. 

()) Field traverses and operations. 

(c) Planning of programs at temporary seasonal field-stations, drilling 
operations, ete. 

Financing and monitoring of scientific programs should be the responsibility 
of the National Science Foundation just as it supervised financing during IGY. 
The position of the NSF should be judicial and not operational. 

Scientific operations on the continent would best be conducted by a private 
nonprofit contractor under NSF—a contractor who is given full responsibility for 
scientific operations specified by the NAS Polar Committee and monitored by 
NSF. 

Logistics planning and operations can best be supervised and done by the 
Navy in accordance with agreed scientific planning. 


12. Clear assignment of responsibilities to all elements of staff and operations 
To effectuate the necessary joint planning, and necessary planning compromises 
forced by the variety of exigencies inevitable in planning and financing, a Joint 
Antarctic Planning Staff should be established with members from NAS Polar 
Committee, NSF, chief, Naval Support Force, and the scientific contractor (pref- 
erably his scientific chief). All Antarctic matters coming before OCB should be 
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presented by this Joint Antarctic Staff, and OCB should ask the staff to consider 
any special matters directed to effectuation of U.S. objectives. 

In the field, the scientific contractor might well maintain a deputy chief 
scientist as his staff officer in the Antarctic to work in parallel with the chief 
naval staff officer in residence on all matters requiring day-to-day operationg) 
decisions Scientific heads of stations and parties should report to the deputy 
chief scientist, and locally work directly with naval commanders. 

The scientific contractor should— 

(1) Plan details of all scientific operations. 

(2) Work with academic institutions and other interested to provide 
participation of qualified scientists on the broadest possible base. The 
contractor should be able to subcontract to institutions for specified parts 
of the scientific work, or ask NSF to make grants for such work, but ail 
Antarctic science should be carried out directly under the responsibility of 
the contractor. r 

(3) Arrange selection and training of scientific personnel. 

(4) Arrange installation and operation of scientific equipment at all 
bases and stations, and establishment of base laboratory facilities, 

(5) Plan scientific traverse and temporary stations with special reference 
to full exploitation of each traverse in all applicable sciences. 

(6) Lay down requirements for food, clothing, housing, stores, trans. 
portation including designation of light loads and numbers, supply trains, 
road maintenance and establishment, and all other matters necessary for the 
Navy to make detailed logistic plans and budgets. 

(7) Provide measures to insure prompt reduction and publication of 
scientific results both in the Antarctic and at home. 

(8) Provide staff collaboration on Joint Antarctic Staff and with Naval 
Support Force in the Antarctic at all levels to insure that day-to-day deci- 
sions are made in accordance with scientific needs. 

In particular, the practice of the NSF and Navy reaching decisions with the 
OCB without consultation with the scientists directly concerned should be 
avoided in the future. Under this practice, decisions have been made often with 
little real Antarctic competence or knowledge of the consequences and usually 
lead to great expenditures with insignificant results. The decision to close 
Little America is an example in point. 

Likewise, the Navy should not be called upon to finance the Antarctic program 
from its general fund. Since we have broad national objectives, we should fund 
the Navy to fulfill those objectives. Navy Antarctic funding should be geared to 
the specific scientific operations planned to achieve specific objectives; our scien- 
tific program should not be tailored down to meet what the Navy thinks it can 
spare from an already tight general operating budget. This practice has seri- 
ously interfered with getting the cream from good scientific programs by paring 
off their real payoffs. It has prevented creation of real symbols of Antarctic 
achievement, such as scientific visits to Russian bases or completion of major 
traverses. 


13. Scientific planning 


The National Academy of Sciences is responsible to the U.S. Government by 
law to provide advice when requested. During the IGY the NAS drew together 
the best scientists from each relevant field to lay down plans and evaluate results. 
This practice should be continued to insure a really respected and significant 
Antarctic program. The NAS Polar Committee might well be charged with this 
responsibility. 

Above all, Antarctic planning must be packaged to represent full scientific ex- 
ploitation of bases, stations, temporary stations and traverses. The Antarctic 
is not amenable to conduct of a number of disconnected projects by independently 
selected scientists pursuant to the usual NSF practice of independent grants. 
Scientists just do not find it possible to wander around the continent effectively 
without immense advanced planning. While some achievements are possible in 
this way, coordination of scientific plans within each operation can yield more 
results per dollar. The programs laid down by the NAS should be followed, and 
the NSF should not be free to readjust them without careful discussion in the 
Joint Antarctic Staff. Government officials do not acquire wisdom by virtue of 
their office, and in exercising their authority they must consult carefully whet 
compromises are required so that the work of American science through the NAS 
is respected. 
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th. Implementation of long-range scientific plans 


The NAS Polar Committee might well be asked to lay out a 5-year plan for 
Antarctic research, in light of plans for permanent bases. This plan must, of 
course, be adjusted from year to year in light of scientific findings and to exploit 
new breakthroughs. 

It is especially important that the deputy chief scientist in direct charge of 
Antarctic operations of the contractor has no operational scientific duties so that 
ne is continuously available for consultation with his opposite number in the 
Navy. Antarctic operations are sufficiently difficult as to require a continuous 
flow of day-to-day decisions. These are time-limited, and if made by the Navy 
alone tend to damage the scientific objectives. Therefore, the deputy chief 
scientist must be available to join in weighing all factors that govern the deci- 
sion so that the best alternatives are chosen in the interest of the scientific 
objectives. 


15. Long-range logistic planning 


Comfortable and efficient Antarctic bases are essential to sound scientific 
work. At present it costs about $6,000 per ton to deliver supplies by air to 
Byrd and South Pole stations. This is outrageously costly and limits the loads 
and consequent effectiveness of the stations. The Russiaas have learned to 
run efficient cat-trains to advanced bases, while we have not. Experimental 
programs on housing above ice, transportation, nuclear reactors for power, 
sanitation, and the like are imperative. 

16. Other objectives 

In achieving our national objectives, those actions likely to give the impres- 
sion of the greatness of our operations should be evaluated. While these may 
be spectacular, they must always be tied to genuine objectives that men respect. 
They include difficult scientific or exploratory operations, important in them- 
selves; visits and close collaboration with bases of Russians and other nations; 
and the like. They should be designed to demonstrate that sound objectives 
can be achieved with comparative ease under our method of operations. At 
all costs we should avoid notoriety done for the mere stunt or spectacle without 
lasting value to mankind. To optimize the probability of success, such objec- 
tives should be carefully planned by the Joint Antarctic Staff. 

17. Scientific results 

At present there are no means to treat scientific observations or samples 
promptly. Adequate and fast means for analysis are essential : 

(1) To guide future work. 

(2) To demonstrate effectiveness of our programs. 

The scientific contractor should be instructed and financed to provide facil- 
ities at our main bases on the continent for such immediate analysis as is neces- 
sary to guide operations and to appropriately assemble data. The contractor 
should also be responsible to arrange means for prompt analysis of data and 
publication of results on the United States as soon after each season as possible. 


18. Antarctic Commission 


Bill H.R. 5222 proposes the establishment of an Antarctic Commission to 
supervise and conduct our Antarctic operations, while bill H.R. 8481 proposes 
that responsibilities for Antarctic scientific activities be centered under the 
Secretary of Defense. 

It is my opinion that an Antarctic joint staff to function at the policy level 
within the U.S. Government is likely to be a more effective alternative, since 
such a staff would confine its activities solely to the policy level. I believe that 
such a joint staff could be created by Executive order since the cost of its 
functions would not be great. Under H.R. 5222, as now drawn, the Antarctic 
Commission would be both a policy and an operating activity. I believe that 
this type of organization should be avoided, and that such a Commission should 
under no circumstances have direct operating responsibilities. On the other 
hand, it might function as a joint staff if properly organized to insure that 
Policies are formulated, and to monitor the quality and significance of the pro- 
grams carried out. I cannot avoid the conclusion that the actual scientific 
operations should be done, in accordance with our general American principles 
of free enterprise, by a nonprofit contractor to supervise all scientific operations, 


a the detailed planning. Such a contractor could best function under 
e NSF, 
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I would generally oppose placing direct responsibility for all Antarctic Opera- 
tions under the Department of Defense for a variety of reasons. Among these 
are: ‘ 
(a) The Antarctic Continent is now the one peaceful area of the earth. 
Military considerations should not be paramount (unless active defensive operg- 
tions of military nature are found necessary sometime in the future). This 
does not mean that the Department of Defense should not play an important 
part in carrying out a part of the task (particularly logistics) under a jojnt 
Antarctic staff. 

(bo) The Department of Defense should not diffuse its central responsibility 
for preparation for active defensive military operations by assuming essentially 
nondefense functions. While parts of the Antarctic task should necessarily fajj 
to the military, the broad task involves scientific, political, and economic ¢op. 
siderations. It is unwise to divert the attention of the military from its primary 
task as a fighting force by assigning responsibilities which only obliquely relate 
to this central task. 

(c) The Defense Department in its activities in defense of the Nation ig of 
necessity already unwildly. 

(d) The policies to be established and effectuated on the Antarctic Continent 
are governmentwide, and beyond the purview of a single Department. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., June 13, 1960. 
Hon. Leo W. O’BRIEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'BRIEN : Referring to the hearings now being held by your 
subcommittee relative to Antarctica research, I enclose a copy of resolution No, 
14, adopted at the May 4—5, 1960, meeting of the National Executive Committee 
of the American Legion, our governing body between national conventions, on 
the subject of an Antarctic Treaty. 

I would appreciate any consideration your committee can give to this resolu. 
tion and if you have no objection, I would be grateful if a copy of my letter, 
together with copy of the enclosed resolution could be incorporated in the record 
of the hearings. 

Thanking you for any consideration you can extend to this request, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MILEs D. KENNEDY, Director. 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN LEGION HELD May 
4—5, 1960 

Resolution No. 14. 
Committee : Foreign Relations Commission. 
Subject : Antarctic Treaty. 

Whereas there is presently pending before the Senate of the United States 
for ratification, the Antarctic Treaty; and 

Whereas article II, section 4, of such treaty precludes the possibility of any 
future territorial claims of the United States of America in the Artarctic; and 

Whereas the United States had discovered, explored, and established bases in 
the Antarctic ; and 

Whereas the United States has made no claim of sovereignty over such 
areas : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Executive Committee of the American Legion in 
regular meeting assembled in Indianapolis, Ind., on May 4-5, 1960, That the 
United States claim sovereignty over the areas of the Antarctic which it has 
discovered and explored and upon which it has established bases; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That ratification of the Antarctic Treaty be deferred until such time 
as the claims of our sovereignty have been made and recognized. 


Mr. O’Brien. We have with us this morning the representative of 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, of Washington, Mike Cafferty, and Mr. 
Cafferty will present Senator Jackson’s statement at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY M. JACKSON, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, AS PRESENTED BY MIKE CAF- 
FERTY 


Mr. O’Brien. It is a pleasure to have you here this morning repre- 
senting a very distinguished Member of the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. Carrerty. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I will read 
Senator Jackson’s statement in his own words, and it is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, you and the members of this committee are most gracious in 
affording me an opportunity to present my views on a subject which has been of 
special interest to me for many years. As a former member of this body, and 
one who since then has had the pleasure of being able to continue to work 
closely with this committee, I am in a position to appreciate the thorough 
attention which you give to matters before you. 

I strongly support H.R. 5222. In fact, during the 85th Congress similar legis- 
lation was introduced in both the House and Senate to establish a Richard E. 
Byrd Antarctic Commission. I was a sponsor of this legislation in the Senate. 
I feel such a step is long overdue. What this bill proposes to do is to put ad- 
ministrative and operating authority for all our antarctic operations where it 
belongs, in one office. It offers a practical means to accomplish smoothly a 
much-needed job of coordination. 

Mr. Chairman, the problems of Antarctica involve diverse relationships both 
with governmental and private institutions at home and abroad. The Commis- 
sion would centralize responsibility for activities now dispersed among several 
agencies and departments and provide liaison between the Federal Government 
and the universities and research organizations interested in the Antarctic. 

There is no Overlapping between the mission of this proposed Commission 
and the National Science Foundation. Furthermore, establishment of such 
Commission was part of the Department of Defense legislative program for 
1957, and I assume it continues to have the support of the Department. 

I am confident you will have considerable testimony on these points. If I 
may, then, permit me to confine my remarks chiefly to the importance I attach 
to Antarctica and why I feel it is so essential to have an intensified, coordinated 
and continuing Antarctic program. 

Last fall, I was fortunate in being able to visit Antarctica and I must say that 
I am terribly impressed with the job our people are doing there. Yet, despite 
the personal sacrifice, the investment of money and effort and, yes, even lives, 
we still know less about the Antarctic today than did the Pilgrims about 
America when they landed at Plymouth Rock. Antarctica truly is the world’s 
last frontier. 

What we do know about the Antarctic, however, holds exciting promise for 
the future. For instance, our scientists tell us the Antarctic seas produce more 
food per acre than anywhere else in the world, on land or sea. Most of this is 
in the form of microscopic plants. But with science on the march, we may 
some day be able to utilize this source of food for mankind. 

We know that Antarctica is a weathermaker for the rest of the world. As 
we learn more about this strange and awesome land, we will be able to at least 
better predict weather and, possibly, learn to control it. 

We know that 15 minerals of potential commercial value already have been 
found in Antarctica. Uranium is not one of the discoveries—yet. But our 
scientists believe uranium is there because of the geological formations. 

We know, too, there are no diseases or viruses in Antarctica, other than what 
man brings in. It is a perfect place for isolating germs and improving on our 
knowledge of medicine. 

These are but a few of the opportunities in Antarctica for bettering human 
life everywhere. They are compelling reasons why we should have a central- 
ized Antarctic projects office to direct the formulation of policy, supervise its 
execution and provide for coordination and modification as circumstances 
require. 

We have an interesting case in point before Congress right now, illustrating 
both the opportunities ahead in the Antarctic and the need for this type of 
Commission. As you know, some 70 percent of cargo space on ships destined 
for Antarctica is occupied by fuel oil. The cost is enormous. When I returned 
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from the Antarctica I proposed to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy that 
this was an ideal area for installing small nuclear reactors. These could pro- 
vide heat, light and power at about one-quarter the cost of conventional] fuels, 
The savings over a 20-year period are estimated at $60 million. 

The proposal was written into the new AEC authorization bill and passed by 
both Houses of Congress. The Senate Appropriations Committee is now consider- 
ing funds—some $13 million—to implement the authorization. But nobody in 
this administration can figure out which agency’s budget should be charged for 
the reactors—or, to put it another way, which agency should be permitted to 
save us $60 million. 

The AEC is willing to share the cost with the Navy. But the Bureau of the 
Budget says the Navy has responsibility for servicing and supplying the sta- 
tions, and that its budget should be charged. The Navy says this is impossible 
unless the budget ceiling is relaxed. Now, the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
is trying to help work out a solution. 

The point here is that with the Commission provided for in H.R. 5222, we 
would not be in this hassle. 

The logistics problem is a particularly important reason for such a Com- 
mission. The various disciplines that would profit from Antarctic investigation 
must be coordinated in a program that can be carried out logistically. On the 
basis of experience and knowledge, a commission best would be able to work out 
the basic program and establish priorities and make adjustments on the basis 
of logistic feasibility. 

I am particularly enthusiastic about the provision in section 9 to establish a 
minimum of five, and a maximum of eight, research centers at academic and, 
or, research institutions having special competences or interest in scientific 
aspects of polar research. I likewise applaud and endorse the provision for a 
designated number of fellowships for qualified students to conduct studies at 
these centers and also in Antarctica. We must have men trained in, as well as 
dedicated to, polar interests. 

In summary, we have barely scratched the surface of Antarctica. What we 
have found so far holds exciting promise for the future. I believe the establish- 
ment of a Richard E. Byrd Antarctic Commission will contribute substantially 
to fulfillment of that promise. I believe such a Commission will play as signif- 
icant a role in the winning of Antarctica as did the Department of the Interior 
in the winning of the West. 


Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Cafferty. Will you thank 
the good Senator for us for a very, very fine statement? It has been 
most helpful. 

Mr. Carrerty. On his behalf, I would like to thank you for the op- 
portunity that you have given to us. 

Mr. O’Brien. The next witness this morning will be Dr. Carl Ek- 
lund, Chief of the Polar Branch, Army Research Office. Dr, Eklund! 


STATEMENT OF CARL EKLUND, CHIEF, POLAR BRANCH, U.S. ARMY 
RESEARCH OFFICE 


Mr. Extunp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. My 
name is Carl Eklund. I notice that I am to be followed by Dr 
Laurence Gould president of Carleton College, and, frankly, I have 
got quite an inferiority complex in preceding a man like that. All of 
us are influenced by great men in our lives and I think that Larry 
Gould has had more of an influence on my life than anybody I can 
name. I remember the first time I ever heard him he came to Carleton 
before he started teaching there and I was working my way through 
Carleton and I had the job of selling tickets to a lecture he made and I 
had to wear a tuxedo. What he said at that lecture on the first Byrd 
Expedition in 1928 to 1930 probably had more influence on me in In- 
stilling an interest in me to go to the Antarctic than any other single 
thing. 
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I had the privilege of working for him and serving under him dur- 
ing World War II for 3 years when he was Chief of the Arctic Sec- 
tion of the Arctic Desert and Tropic Branch of the Air Force. Cer- 
tainly, the United States could not have had a more capable man to 
direct its research program in Antarctica during the IGY. I am cer- 
tainly glad he is here, although I am not sure he would agree with 

that I have tosay. 

- am Chief of the Polar Branch of the U.S. Army Research Office, 
but I am appearing before this committee as a private citizen and 
not as a representative of the Army. I was ornithologist with Ad- 
miral Byrd on the 1939-41 U.S. Antarctic Expedition, and in 1956-58 
I was Wilkes Station scientific leader in Antarctica during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. I have always had a keen interest In 
polar affairs, and most of my scientific publications are in this field. 

I do not favor enactment of H.R. 8480 or H.R. 8481 because these 
bills do not appear to be in consonance with the 12-nation Antarctic 
Treaty now up for ratification. Furthermore, Antarctic problems go 
far beyond the interest of the Department of Defense. 

I favor enactment of H.R. 5222, with some amendments. The pro- 
vision to establish university research centers is excellent. This should 
not, however, preclude anyone not associated with such a center from 
conducting research in the area. Section 4 (6) may provide for this; 
if not, provision should be made for such independent investigators. 

Also, I do not believe there should be a minimum or maximum 
number of centers, as provided in section 9(a). This should be dic- 
tated by funds and the competence of the acedemic institutions to 
carry out the research. The bill should also provide a closer rela- 
tionship with the National Science Foundation as a fiscal agent for 
conduct of the research phases of the program, and to the National 
Academy of Sciences, which so ably operated the research in Antartica 
during the IGY. 

In this post-IGY period the Antarctic program of the United States 
has been well handled, from a national standpoint, in research as 
operated by NSF and in logistics as carried out by DOD. These 
agencies are limited by what they can do, however. Many Govern- 
ment departments as well as private individuals and organizations are 
becoming involved in Antarctica affairs. This contribution to a 
serious coordination problem. 

Of more significance even, are the international aspects of United 
States participation in this polar region, particularly in view of the 
Antarctic Treaty. Ratification of this treaty obviously will create 
& more important role for the State Deparement—and an even greater 
problem of coordination. 

For the above reasons I believe there is urgent need for inde- 
pendent commission, or institute, capable of integrating and coordinat- 
ing the many various national and international phases of antarctic 
problems pertaining, among other things, to research, logistics, and 
polities; all factors with which our country is becoming increasingly 
involved. I suggest also that there is the importance of prestige with 
other nations in our having such an organization. 

Others will probably have pointed out in this hearing that the 
United States is the only nation in the world with a major interest 


in Antarctica but no organization primarily responsible for its inter- 


est in this area. This is illogical. Polar organizations which are 
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wholly, or in part, supported by their respective governments in- 
clude: 

1. Australia—Australian National Antarctica Research Expedi- 
tions (ANARE ). 

2. Instituto Antarctico Argentino. 

3. Belgium—C entro Polaire. 

4. Engl: olar Research Institute. 

5. Fre tspeditions Polaires Francaises. 

6. Norway—Norsk Polarinstitutt. 

. U.S.S.R.—Arctic and Antarctic Scientific Research Institute. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday and today there has been a considerable 
polar talent at this hearing. I am sure that any one who has ever 
visited any of these institutes such as the Australian one, the Scott 
Polar one, or the Argentine Institute on Polar Affairs, I am sure any 
one who has visited these cannot but be impressed at the influence 
which these institutes have had on the polar affairs of their country. 

They have produced a long-range objective, they are controlled by 
yeople who are well qu: slified. most of them are small organizations, 
bat they are doing an excellent job for their countries. If a foreigner 
comes to this country and wants to get some information on what we 
are doing on polar affairs, he would have to go to 10 or 12 organi- 
zations and he would come up with fragments of the information 
that. he is probably seeking simply because we do not have one organi- 
zation which is concerned with our Antarctic work. 

Yesterday, there was some discussion of the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Antarctic Research. This is, as you know, a group of 
17 different organizations in the Government concerned with this. 
They presum: ably meet to guide the Government’s program in Arctic 
research. This committee has had three meetings, the last of which 
was about a year and a half ago. The Army has a representative on 
this committee, so I am acquainted with what they are doing. In 

fact, Iam an alternate of this committee. 

Of the 17 delegates or members of that committee, one man has 
wintered over in Antarctica. This is not to say the others do not 
know what they are doing, but they have other jobs and this polar 
work is only a small part of what they are primarily concerned with. 

I do not think it is fair to ask a committee like that to guide an 
$18 to $19 million program of owrs in the Antarctic. I think we need 
a small group of professional men who are devoted to the problems 
of the area and let them be concerned with it. 

In the duties of a commission, let us just take an example of man- 
agement, we have done a considerable amount of work in aerial 
P otography in Antarctica, but I dare say we are way behind other 
countries in the preparation of maps in Antarctic: 

Had we had a group primarily concerned with pol: ir problems, if 
they knew what they were doing, they would recognize the fact. we 
need a really high- class mapping program. It is only in the last 
year or two ‘where we have gotten going to the point where we will 
probably come up with a good mapping program. 

During the IGY, we were primarily, of course, concerned with geo- 
physical studies. Mapping was something which was sort of not 
considered simply because other countries would get the impression 
that we were trying to promote our own national interests in the 
Antarctic. 
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The result was that we did almost no mapping during the IGY. 
When I was station scientific leader at Wilkes in Decemer of 1957, 
we had a trail party which went out on a trail and got lost. We 
searched for them for 3 days and finally found them at the end of 
that time, but during this search we located Cairn which had been 
set up by the Russians. 

Inside of an empty vodka bottle we found a message which we had 
translated and I would like to just quote a couple of portions of that 
message. They list the dates at which they had been there from the 
13th of October to the 8th of November 1956. They list all of the 
men, their professions, and there were some 10 men who stayed in this 
area for almost 1 month. In the message it says: 

This archipelago is in the Windmill Islands where we set up one of our IGY 
pases. This archipelago was discovered and explained for the first time by the 
Antarctic Expedition Commission of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 
during a reconnoitering flight on October 10, 1956, in IL aircraft by the following 
men— 
and lists the men. 

The last paragraph: 

The crew of the aircraft prepared a landing field for basic work here and for 
the further scientific investigation of this land by the Antarctic Expedition 
Commission of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., whose members are 
discussing the beginning of this further occupation. 

We translated this message and put our own message back in the 
same empty vodka bottle, and I would like to quote the last paragraph 
of the message by myself and Lt. Donald R. Burnell, the support unit 
commander at Wilkes Station. We set forth when we discovered this 
and who was there and said we were leaving a copy of the translation: 

The map of the Windmill Islands base on a 46-47 survey of this area during 
a U.S. Navy exercise High Jump and prepared prior to the discovery of the 
archipelago by the Russians is enclosed. 

Fortunately, that was one area where we had some rather detailed 
mappings, but last week I saw a map the Russians prepared on the 
basis of this work. This is a map of the Windmill Islands, one of the 
most detailed maps I have ever seen, mapping areas which we did not 
map in the Windmills. I am sure we will probably see a bunch of 
skaya’s on the names that are proposed as the names for those un- 
named areas. I cite this only because here was a program of mapping, 
not really research. It was something which should have been han- 
dled by a group who were knowledgeable on the main problems of 
this area. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I appreciate the opportunity to come 
here and testify before this committee, and I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to come here as a private individual rather than a representa- 
tive of any department or agency. I have no vested interest in any 
of these matters and I speak from 20 years of interest and experience 
In the polar regions. These are my observations on our program. 
[ sincerely hope that we will enact H.R. 5222 and place our country 
in a better position to conduct its Antarctic affairs both nati: nally 
and internationally. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Doctor. Do I understand 
that the closest. thing that we have to what is contemplated in this 
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bill is this so-called coordinating agency of 17 members. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Extunp, No, sir; I do not believe this is provided in the bil], 

Mr, QO’ Bair N. I say the closest thing which we now have to what 
we are trying to do 1s this organization of 17 persons which has not 
met for i8 months. 

Mr. Extunp. Well, sir, this is a committee on polar research of 
the National Academy of Sciences which has been concerned with 
this problem also, But of the Government groups interested, this 
interdepartmental committee is the one which 1s primarily concerned 
with arctic research. Yes, sir. And this is only research; 
many, many other facets, 

Mr. O’Brien. And those men have other fish to fry; they have 
other problems within their own department. They are not. pri- 
marily and principally concerned with this problem. 

Mr. Exuunp. I have a feeling all of them are probably on m: uy, 
many committees. Certainly, I am. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Kyu. Mr. Chairman, I have to admit some confusion on this 
testimony. I thank you very much for your statement, Doctor. But 
it seems, to interpret this report and the report of Dr. Siple and the 
other people who appeared here, we should have before us a state- 
ment of our national interests, our policy within this area. At the 
present time we are talking about the full development. of the area 
and there are certainly military implications that are involved. 
Rather than ask a question, I would say at this point, Mr. Chairman, 
I would hope we could get a statement of the actual goals, the na- 
tional interest, so that we interpret these reports in the light of that 
policy. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Kyu. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I share the gentleman’s concern. I think one reason 
that we do not have before us what the gentleman has in mind is that 
we lack a Commission of the kind proposed in this legislation. Right 
now, before Congress there are several ramifications, the gentleman 
knows, of this problem. 

The Senate today is having a hearing on the treaty. We have had 
testimony from Senator Jackson and some of the questions raised here 
yesterday concerned the atomic reactors which is largely a problem 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. I think the missing pieces in 
the mosaic here would be supplied in large measure if we hs ud a central 
agency primarily and principally concerned with this problem, en 
agency which would speak for the whole problem before any commit- 
tee of C ongress, which might be concerned, including this one. 

I think the gentleman has placed his finger on a very importnat 
point in this whole hearing. 

Mr. Kyu. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Sisk ? 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman. You are very familiar with this area, 
Doctor, I understand; are you not ¢ 

Mr. Extunp. With certain parts of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. I was wondering if we have a map here so you could point 
out some of the outs tanding areas. I do not wish to delay the com- 
mittee, but I believe the doctor here is very familiar with this area. 
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J would like to have him point out some of the prime spots. For 
example, we had the pole mentioned yesterday by Admiral Tyree, 
where we have apparently about 20 men. He also discussed Byrd. I 
think I found that on the map here. Where is the Windmill Islands, 
you were speaking about q . 

Mr. Extunp. The Windmills are right here in Vincent’s Bay. 
There are a group of 70 or 75 rock outcroppings, peninsulas, which 
extend for about 19 miles along the coast. This is where the Russians 
landed to do their mapping work. 

Fortunately, we had been in there in Operation High Jump. This 
is the Russian station Mirny, French station, the joint United States- 
New Zealand station at Cape Hallett. The main station from Myrtle 
Sound where our planes take off to supply the South Pole station here 
and the Byrd station here. 

Incidentally, Dr. Crary, who is here, has had charge of much of this 
work when he was there for 2 years. That sits on 14,200 feet of ice 
500 to 550 feet above sea level. Here is where I was stationed in 1939 
to 1941. I might say that Capt. Finn Ronne and I took a 1,264-mile 
dogsledding trip and mapped this area in here, which, at that time, 
had never been mapped before, over to here. This takes up to the 
edge of the Bellingshausen Sea where the Russians have been very 
anxious to get in and, fortunately, our task force went in there with 
aship this year. 

I might say when they talk about depositing original materials, I 
have a considerable amount of original material at home in my attic. 
Some of this is in the National Archives and this sort of thing is in 
the National Academy of Sciences; and if you multiply that by all 
the scientists who have ever been down there, it will give you some 
idea of where all this stuff is scattered. 

Here is where we had the Ellsworth station during the IGY which 
isnow operated by the Argentinians. These bases in here are operated 
by Argentina, Chile, and Great Britain. This is the Norwegian sta- 
tion; the Japanese station; this is the Australian station; and the 
Russians have started a new one, Lazarev station, here. Also the 
Russians have this one, I believe this is Nostok. 

Mr. Sisk. I notice on the smaller map there are a number of 
U.S.S.R. stations marked up in the interior. 

Mr. Extunp. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. You put your finger on one there. There are three others, 
I notice, that are apparently open part-time in the summer. 

Mr. Extunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. What are they doing in the interior ? 

_ Mr. Extunp. They first set up the Komsomalskays stations which 
is about 100 miles inland, then they set up Mostok, and Sovietskaya 
which is near the Point of Inaccessibility, which is around in here 
some place. They also turned their Bunker Oasis station which, in- 
cidentally, we had mapped during Navy High Jump operations un- 
der Admiral Dufek—they turned that station a year ago over to the 
Poles. They stayed for 1 week and left and this year they have 
turned it over to them again and I thought they were there although 
someone said they had moved out of there. I am not sure about that. 
Mr. Sisk. From the bottom of the map, about where you are point- 
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ing now, to the Pole up there, what is the approximate distane 
airline ? 

Mr. Exiunp. 1,450 nautical miles. 

Mr. Sisk. 1,450 nautical miles from that point to the Pole? 

Mr. Exiunp. Yes, sir, I know because I proposed by radio they 
allow us to take a tractor and go in there. Either fortunately or un- 
fortunately, we did not do it. 

Mr. Sisk. What part of this overall area has been mapped or where 
has most of the mapping taken place, as far as the United States js 
concerned ¢ 

Mr. Extunp. Most of our mapping activities have been between 
the longitudes coming along here, over to here. Captain Ronne and 
his expedition in 1947 mapped this area in here. We also did some 
detailed mapping at the Windmill Islands and at several other places 
that I cannot point out at the moment. 

We have also flown over many of these areas and we have many, 
many aerial photographs, but, unfortunately, you also need ground 
control when you make maps, and in a lot of these areas we do not 
have the ground control and this is what you must have in a detailed 
mapping program. 

Mr. Sisk. Let me ask you: Has there been any coordination at all 
done on mapping? For example, the U.S.S.R. is doing some mapping, 
France, the United Kingdom, and Norway are all doing some 
mapping, are they not? 

Mr. Exuiunp. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Sisk. Is there any attempt to pull together the mapping work 
that is being done by the various nations of the world in an effort to 
coordinate and tie them together at all? 

Mr. Exiunp. I do not know that I am in a position to really answer 
that. There have been some discussions on the mapping, I know, 
with SCAR Committee. We have a representative on that committee, 
That is the international body. The National Academy of Sciences has 
a representative there and they have discussed this mapping program, 

Mr. Sisk. Certainly, it seems to me, then, there is a need. Dol 
understand the committee you are talking about is a world organiza- 
tion composed of various nations of the world for purpose of coordi- 
nating this work ? 

Mr. Exiunp. That was set up during the IGY. Whether this com- 
mittee would continue, I am not in a position to say. 

Mr. Sisk. Let me ask you this question then: Assuming the United 
States was to concentrate its efforts to some extent, where in the area 
do you think they should concentrate, or is it your idea we should con- 
tinue to attempt to explore from time to time all areas of this con- 
tinent? Where are we at the present time? I think I have a general 
idea where we are probably concentrating at the present time. In 
your opinion, is there any particular area we should be concentrating 
on? 

Mr. Exiunp. Yes, sir. I believe we should concentrate on this area 
here. And we have been doing that. 

Mr. Sisk. That is where most of our work has been done? 

Mr. Exuwunp. That is correct, sir. 1 might add that there has been 
considerable significance in our being able to get into the Bellings- 
hausen area. We have never been in here. There have been a few 
flights over there, but we need to do some mapping over there before 
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somebody else gets in there from a national standpoint. I am happy 
{o say we are concentrating on that area now by virtue of having gone 
in there with icebreakers, and we have had some traverses in there 
and there are more planned. 

Mr. Sisk. We are the only nation that is attempting to maintain ar 
actual base at the Pole, is that not right? 

Mr. Extunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you, Dr. Eklund, for your explanation of the 
map. I wanted to simply get a little more ‘background information 
an I appreciate very muc h your giving it tome. In line with what 
the chairman of our full committee said yesterday, of course, I am 
somewhat concerned here. Apparently, this is one of these situa- 
tions everyone is opposed to except the people. It is a little bit of 
a confusing situation. You are, of course, with the Army, as I 
understand, yet you are very strongly for this. Of course, Dr. Siple, 
I believe it was, yesterday who testified, in the case of Dr. Mooney 
and others and I appreciate very much their testimony. I think you 
have certainly done an outstanding job. 

I hope we are able to get a little clarification from some of the 
departments on what their positions are. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Utiman. Doctor, I assume if you were testifying for the Army, 
ny would have to be considerably different. 

Mr. Exucnp. That is right. I am testifying as a private citizen, 
sir. 

Mr. Utitman. Just for my information, how many winters have 
you spent down there ? 

Mr. Extunp. I spent two winters there: 1939 to 1941 and 1958 to 
1959. 

Mr. Utiman. Why should we be concentrating in the particular 
area you point out in Antarctica 

Mr. Extunp. I would rather hs ave others discuss that, but it is an 
area that we have spent considerable time at. I might also say it is 
an area that no one else has been claiming. Perhaps other countries 
have rather informally recognized this is an area where we are concen- 
trating. As you know, all three of the Byrd expeditions have been 
in that area and much of our activity since those expeditions has been 
there. 

Lincoln Ellsworth flew from Palmer Land Peninsula to Little 
America, a very fine flight in 1935, I believe. 

Mr. UttmMan. Not because it is any more valuable from the point of 
view of minerals and other factors ? 

Mr. Extunp. Yes, personally I think it is more valuable. Again, 
this is something which a geologist should testify on. There is a con- 
siderable difference in the ‘geologic al structure of the two areas. This 
is considered West Antarctica and this is East Antarctica. There 
is a passage as a result of the traverse studies during the IGY and 
post-IGY, there is a passage between Bellingshausen Sea over to the 
Ross Sea and possibly a very narrow passage in here. You have 

uite different geological structures between West Antactica and East 
Bitar ica. 

Mr. Uniman. Is the ice layer any thicker or thinner? 
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Mr. Exuunp. Dr. Crary is in a much better position to comment on 
that than I am. In this passage here the ice, through seismo Studies, 
has been determined to be about 14,000 feet thick. This is prob 
ably the thickest of any area in Antactica. Here at the pole, it js 
9,200 feet elevation and I believe the ice there is about. 8,000 feet 
thick. The Russians, of course, have done a great deal of work on 
seismology on the ice cap. 

In this area here, there have been some recent reports by the Rus. 
sians. Ido not recall them in detail. 

Mr. Utiman. One final question. In your opinion, how does the 
activity of the United States compare with the activity of the other 
nations down there, relatively ? 

Mr. Exuunp. I think we are second to none. The Russians have 
a very active program, but I think our work and, I believe our pub- 
lications will show this, that it is just as good and I think better 
than what the Russians have done. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? After we do the work 
then we hide the results in the attic, however. 

Mr. Extunp. You may havea point, sir. 

Mr. Utiman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Kyl? 

Mr. Kyu. In that connection, in the Sunday New York Times, there 
is a story about the deepest valley found under Antarctica ice. The 
Soviets very generously called this the IGY Valley in acknowledg. 
ment of the role played by Americans, Britons, and Australians, 
bringing it to the attention. But now the Russians make the an- 
nouncement and take the credit for publication of the fact, while the 
others have done the work. 

Mr. O’Brien. If the gentleman will yield, I might point out that 
Russia is one of the seven countries that has a central organization in 
this field such as the one we are trying to have here. 

Our next witness will be Dr. Laurence M. Gould, president of 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., and C hairman of the Committee 
on Polar Research, National Academy of Sciences, accompanied by 
Mr. Ross Peavy, secretary of the Committee on Polar Research, 
Nations al Academy of Sciences. 

Mr. Govutp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Unless there is an objection, preceding Dr. Gould's 
testimony, we will include in the record a biographical sketch of 
Dr. Gould. It tells only part of the story of your great achievements, 
sir, and we are very honored you are with us tod: vy. 

(Biographical sketch referred to follows :) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF Dr. LAURENCE MCKINLEY GouLp, CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE ON PoLaR RESEARCH, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


Dr. Laurence M. Gould received his B.S. (magna cum laude) in 1921, M.A. in 
1923, and Se. D. in 1925 in glacial geology at the University of Michigan. He 
has also received the Ll. D. from Coe College (1945), Macalester College (1946), 
and the University of Michigan (1954); the L.H.D. from Ripon College (1951) 
and Southwestern at Memphis (1953); the Se. D. (honorory) from Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute (1931), the University of Notre Dame (1960), and Colum- 
bia University (1960) ; and the D. Litt. from Chicago Medical School (1955). 

He was instructor in geology at the Unive rsity of Michigan from 1921 to 1926, 
assistant profe ssor from 1926 to 1930, and associate professor from 1930 to 1931. 
Since 1932 he has been associated with Carleton College in Northfield, Minn. 
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first as professor of geology and geography. In 1945 he became president of 
Carleton College. , : ; 

Dr. Gould is Chairman of the National Academy of Sciences’ Committee on 
Polar Research, established in 1958 to provide advice and assistance to the 
Government on the policies and scientific program objectives of post-IGY polar 
research. He is also the National Academy of Sciences delegate to the Special 
Committee for Antarctic Research (SCAR), established in 1957 by the Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions to coordinate internationally post-IGY polar 
research. 

Dr. Gould is a member of the U.S. National Committee for the International 
Geophysical Year ; the USNC-IGY Executive Committee; Chairman of the USNC- 
IGY Antarctic Committee ; and was Director of the U.S. International Geophysi- 
cal Year Antarctic program. In October 1959 he was awarded the Navy’s 
Distinguished Public Service Award, the highest honor the Navy can bestow on 
acivilian, for his work with the IGY. 

Dr. Gould’s interest in the Antarctic dates back to 1928 when he was geologist, 
geographer, and second in command of the 1928-30 Byrd Antarctic expedition. 
He was also assistant director and geologist for the University of Michigan 
Greenland expedition in 1926, and geographer and topographer for the Putnam 
Arctic expedition in 1927. He returned to Antarctica in 1957 and again in 1958, 
to review on the scene the status and prvgress of the US-IGY Antarctic program. 

He is the author of “Cold—The Record of an Antarctic Sledge Journey.” Dr. 
Gould has written various articles on education and political objectives in a 
democratic society and some 25 technical papers and books on the geology of parts 
of the Arctic and Antarctic and the upper Mississippi Valley. 

Dr. Gould is a trustee of the Ford Foundation and a member of its executive 
committee, a trustee of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, member of the National Science Board, member of the board of governors 
of the Arctic Institute of North America, fellow of the Geological Society of 
America, member of the American Geophysical Union, vice president of the 
Polar society, member-at-large of the National Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
and a member of the Minnesota Academy of Science. He has been awarded 
the David Livingstone Gold Medal of the American Geographical Society in 
1930, the Congressional Gold Medal in 1931, the Gold Medal of the Chicago 
Geographical Society in 1931, and the Cross, First Class, of the Royal Norwegian 
Order of St. Olaf in 1949. In 1957 he was chosen one of the 20 outstanding 
Minnesotans of the 20th century. Dr. Gould is national president and senator- 
at-large of the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. He also is a member of 
Sigma Xi and of the Cosmos Club of Washington, D.C. A life member of the 
Explorers Club, Dr. Gould is the 20th man to be awarded the Explorers Club 
Medal. 

He served as National Academy of Sciences delegate to the 1936 meeting of 
the International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, delegate to the 1937 Inter- 
national Geological Congress held in the Soviet Union, and as chief of the 
U.S. delegation to Paris, July 1955, for the International Antarctic Conference, 
called by the Special Committee for the International Geophysical Year 
(CSAGI). He was the Academy delegate to the meeting of SCAR in Australia, 
March 1959. Dr. Gould was Chief of the Arctic Section of the Army Air Corp’s 
Arctic, Desert, and Tropic Information Center from 1942 to 1944. 

Dr. Gould was born August 22, 1896, in Lacota, Mich. He and Mrs. Gould 
now make their home in the college town of Northfield, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF DR. LAURENCE M. GOULD, PRESIDENT, CARLETON 
COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, MINN., AND CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
POLAR RESEARCH, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY MR. ROSS PEAVY, SECRETARY OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON POLAR RESEARCH, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


Mr. Goutp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a prepared state- 
ment which has been circulated to all of you, and which I request. be 
placed in the record. I shall, therefore, speak a little informally, but 
more briefly because there is no need for me to be repetitious. 

My friend Carl Eklund tried to disinfect his remarks with a lot 
of pleasantries, but he did not entirely succeed. 
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I want first of all to give you a brief account of what is going on, 
Obviously, this is needed. From the time of its organization by Pres. 
dent Lincoln, the National Academy of Sciences has been the agency 
to which the Government has looked ‘for advice. 

When the IGY program was nearing its end, the Director of the 
National Science Foundation, Dr. Waterman, asked the Nationa] 
Academy of Sciences to make recommendations as to what the next 
step would be. Toward that end, the National Academy of Sciences 
created the Committee on Polar Research, of which I am Chairman, 
I do not know why there should have been any question in Mr. Ek. 
lund’s mind about the continuity of this committee; this is a perma- 
nent committee of the National Academy of Sciences. It is a body 
of scientists concerned primarily with scientific material and_ not 
with political or administrative or governmental problems. The 
National Academy of Sciences has histor ically been the agency for 
liaison with similar groups elsewhere in the world. It naturally fol- 
lowed, therefore, that the Committee on Polar Research should be our 
official representation in the international Antarctic body. The name 
of this body is SCAR, the Special Committee on Antarctic Research, 
and as Chairman of the Academy’s Committee on Polar Research, I 
was designated as our representative. We had meetings at The Hague 
for organizing SCAR, successive meetings in Moscow, in Canberra 
again in March, Buenos Aires last Nov ember, and our next scheduled 
meeting will be in C ambridge, England, this summer. 

Gentlemen, SCAR is designed to do many of the things we have 
been talking about. We had a meeting lasting a week at Canberra 
and we had representatives of all of the nations concerned spending 
a great deal of time on developing a program for mapping Antarctica. 

‘In other words, we are tal cing about many of the things that are 
actually underway now. 

I identify myself with the ends designed by the proposed legisla- 
tion. I have some reservations, however, about the means. Funda- 
mentally, our problems in Antarctica are and are going to continue 
to be scientific. The greatest exploit of Antarctica for the predictable 
future is going to be scientific information. I am a geologist and 
at this point I would not give a nickle for all of the economic resources 
I know of or anyone else knows of in Antarctica. The point is we 
do not know whether there is anything of economic value there or 
not, and no geologist or anyone else, has any right making the dog- 
matic statement, “Here is a continent filled with great mineral re- 
sources.” It may be, but we have not examined 1 perc cent of it in detail, 
geologically, and we do not know. 

The idea of having more than one center of research throughout 
the country is a very good one. We are moving in that direction. We 
believe this is extremely important. not only ‘for research itself, but 
for association with academic institutions where the young polar 
scientists are going to be trained. This illusion that the data which 
we have gathered 1 in Antarctica is a loss and inaccessible, is a little 
confusing and is inaccurate. When the IGY was established we 
anticipated the necessity of bringing out the data together in great 
reservoirs where they could be accessible to scholars for a long ( time 
to come. 

Indeed, one of my colleagues called the IGY an observational binge, 
we collected so much data it will take decades perhaps to unravel the 
meaning of all of it. 
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At the outset, we decided to establish a number of world data cen- 
ters. These centers, one of the major ones in Russia, another one in 
the United States, and here in the United States both of us agreed to 
accept all data. 

Here in the United States we have data centers, subdata centers in 
11 institutions and in 8 cities. What has happened in IGY, what is 
happening now is that the scientific data accumulated in either two 
or three 1s funneled into these data centers. For instance, the cosmic 
ray center is in the School of Physics at the University of Minnesota, 
glaciology in the American Geographical Society, and so on. I will 
not recount to youthe 11. My point is that the data about Antarctic: 
is in these various data centers and when we reviewed the IGY one 
of the terminal responsibilities of the National Committee of the IGY 
was a strong recommendation for continuing these data centers into 
the post-1G Y period. 

Now, I submit that if somebody in science is interested in the 
Aurora geomagnetism or glaciology, then it is more relevant and 
easier for him to find the information about Antarctica by going to 
one of these specialized areas or reservoirs of information. 

I want to comment upon the way in which the scientific program 
has been carried out in Antarctica, 

Beginning with the IGY, you will remember that the IGY rested 
on the three legs of a tripod; the National Science Foundation was 
the fiscal agency securing funds from Congress; the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences was the scientific agency responsible for scientific 
program; I was Chairman of the Subcommittee on Antarctica in 
developing program and became Director of the U.S. IGY Antarctic 
program. 

Thirdly, the third leg of the tripod was the Department of Defense, 
which provided logistics. I wish to make an emphatic part of the 
record my complete satisfaction with the cooperation which resulted, 
particularly between myself and Admiral Dufek. Admiral Dufek 
was commander of Task Force 43, which put down our bases and 
supplied them during IGY, and our complete mutual understanding 
has been and will alw: ays be one of the happiest memories of my life, 
because I do not. see how we could have improved upon the cooperation 
which resulted from the partnership. 

Admiral Dufek has been very admirably succeeded by Admiral 
Tyree, and from all I can hear—I am not in as close touch with the 
program now as when I was Director—but from what I hear, things 
move along as they should. 

Now, the particular role of the Committee on Polar Research is to 
make long-range plans for Antarctica, and for the Arctic as well, and 
the impression has gotten abroad in the hearings of this committee 
that we need some new agency to think about what needs to be done 
in Antarctica; it is nonsense. We have been at work here a year and 
I have here in my hands the manuscript not ready for distribution of 
long-range planning in Antarctica, covering all of the fields of scien- 
tifie interest, and what should be done. 

These things are moving ahead as they should move ahead. 

For these reasons, I think any legislation at the moment would be 
premature. In addition to what ¥ have said about the Committee 
on Polar Research, our concern for the establishment of centers at a 
number of universities and/or colleges led us a year ago to ask Dr. 
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Bronk, President of the National Academy of Sciences, to appoint 
aU niversity Committee on Polar Research. This committee has been 
studying for a whole year this whole complex problem of how best to 
implement a research program in Antarctica. Their work is not com- 
»lete. I have not seen any preliminary copy of it. I hope we shall 
aoe the complete report from them by midsummer. 

But, here again, we should have access to this before we move 
too rapidly. I have another concern about the proposed legislation, 
Mr. Chairman, and that is as we look far, far ahead, any organization 
that emerges should concern itself with both polar regions. They 
have much incommon. And from the standpoint of the str: utegic im- 
portance, the Arctic is of vastly greater concern to us than is Antare- 
tica. I believe that these things should give us pause and that we 
should proceed as Francis Bacon once s: aid’ “like nature does, by short 
steps slowly” until we have a clearer view than now appears to me 
of the desired ends. 

As all of us know, the Antarctic Treaty has emerged from the 
wonderful cooperation of the 12 nations involved in Antarctica, I 
believe hearings are being held in the Senate on that now. The 
Antarctic Treaty would preserve the status quo for the next 30 years 
and thereby give the best possible guarantee | know of for the com- 
plete freedom of research which is so essential everywhere in the 
world, but even more in Antarctica, I think, than anywhere else be- 
cause of the extraordinary interest of this continent. 

So, Mr. Chairman, my plea is that we go slowly, that we complete 
the studies that the Committee on Polar Research has in hand not 
only for Antarctica, but for the Arctic, and since our committee jis 
made up of sicentists versed in polar affairs, I am not immodest when 
I say we are the proper body to make such studies. 

Mr. O’Brien. Does that conclude your testimony, Doctor? 

Mr. Goutp. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. LAURENCE M. GouLp, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON POLAR Re- 
SEARCH, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


I am pleased to submit this statement regarding the bills currently under 
oe by your committee concerning the future organization for the con- 
duct of U.S. activities in Antarctica. 

To an Set my remarks must be considered as personal. However, my re 
marks probably also reflect the consensus of our Committee on Polar Research— 
for inevitably many of our discussions have touched on various aspects of the 
problems of Antarctic research which would be affected by the proposed legis- 
lation. 

COMMITTEE ON POLAR RESEARCH 


A brief statement concerning the history and functions of the Committee on 
Polar Research may be helpful in providing background for you. The committee 
was established in early 1958 by the President of the National Academy of 
Sciences in response to several influences : 

(i) Academy recognition, stemming from this country’s extensive research 
activities in polar regions during the International Geophysical Year, of the 
growing importance of basic Arctic and Antarctic scientific research programs; 
and the contingent Academy responsibilities to provide advice and assistance 
to the Government on the policies and scientific program objectives of polar 
research. 

(ii) A specific request from the Director of the National Science Foundation 
for Academy advice and —e in the formulation of scientific programs in 
Antarctica after the end of the U.S.-IGY Antarctic program. 
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(iii) The formation by the International Council of Scientific Unions (for 
which the Academy is the adherent U.S. scientific body) of the Special Com- 
mittee on Antarctic Research, charged with furthering international coor- 
dination of scientific research in Antarctica for the post-IGY years, and com- 
rised of representatives of the scientifig academies in all nations currently 
conducting Antarctic scientific programs.~ 

Thus, the Committee on Polar Research is a body of scientists, concerned only 
with promoting the best interests of polar science; in the present context we act 
entirely in a scientific advisory capacity and, under the present Federal Gov- 
ernment organization for Antarctic research, particularly with respect to the 
National Science Foundation. 

Qur competence is primarily science and technology and we do not ordinarily 
concern ourselves with the political or purely administrative side of govern- 
mental problems. Hence, while we recognize that many complex considerations 
will affect your current deliberations on the present bills, my remarks must be 
understood to be limited to those factors affecting the best organization and 
climate for advancing programs of scientific research in Antarctica. 


H.R. 5222, 8376, 8421 PROPOSING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE RICHARD E. BYRD 
ANTARCTIC COMMISSION 


I do not feel qualified to comment on the legislative and executive decisions 
which must be reached in choosing between a separate Commission for the con- 
duct of all U.S. activities in Antarctica and the current structure whereby the 
National Science Foundation has been given responsibility for research activities. 
It may be relevant to note, however, that Antarctic research is now, and probably 
will continue to be for the foreseeable future, fundamentally a quest for basic 
scientific knowledge. It is difficult to conceive of technological activities which 
uniquely require to be conducted in the Antarctic and could not more easily be 
undertaken in more accessible and comfortable environments. To this extent, 
the Foundation, by the requirements of its organic act and 10 years of developed 
procedures and competence in the support of basic research, appears to be the 
logical agency to continue to provide support for Antarctic science programs. 

Now let me make a few comments on specific provisions of the current bills. 

Research centers (sec. 9).—The provision for the establishment of a number 
of research centers at academic and/or research institutions having special com- 
petences in scientific aspects of polar research is excellent. The Committee on 
Polar Research has several times considered these matters and strongly believes 
that private research institutions throughout the country should be stimulated 
to extend their interests and competences in polar scientific research. However, 
I believe that the committee would view with concern the centralization of such 
research efforts in only “five to eight” such centers throughout the country. The 
strength of many parts of past and current Antarctic research programs rests 
upon small groups of specialists at many universities who are enabled to pursue 
important research investigations in areas of special competencs. It seems 
most likely that this pattern will continue and it is a good one. This decen- 
tralized activity fosters a broad national base of scientific interest and competence 
in polar research which is most healthy. Thus, we would recommend that pro- 
vision be made for support of research centers perhaps at some of our major 
universities where diverse competences and interests already exist, but that 
specific encouragement and note of the role of small groups in private institu- 
tions be ‘taken and language be included which fosters their growth and extension. 

Similar remarks also apply to section 9(b) of the bills which provide for 
fellowships to qualified students to conduct studies at the proposed research 
centers and in Antarctica. Certainly the backbone of our future scientific re- 
search in the polar regions rests upon the encouragement of young scientists, 
affording them an opportunity to pursue their specialized interests and provid- 
ing them with assurances of support which will induce them to make polar 
science their career objectives. Again, however, it must be recognized that these 
scientists will emerge, if given the chance, from many institutions all over the 
country. Thus, it would be unfortunate to preclude their development and 
emergence at the academic centers of their choice rather than, as proposed, at a 
few major centers established as the foci of all academic polar research. 

Scientific data (sec. 4(1)).—I shall not comment on the obvious merit and 
advantages of providing a central repository for all information dealing with 
Antarctica, except as it affects the scientific data and results of Antarctic re- 
search. Here, it must be recognized that in many fields Antarctic scientific data 
do not have a strictly regional significance or character. It is true that Ant- 
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artic scientific data can be and are used for very valuable studies relateq to 
the understanding of the Antarctic as a region. However, in almost all Scientific 
fields these data only become truly meaningful when they are coordinated with 
data taken from all other parts of the world so that planetary concepts are 
derived. This is certainly the case in such fields as meteorology, oceanography 
gravity, and seismology and in all of the studies of the upper atmosphere (eg. 
cosmic rays, aurora, geomagnetism, and ionospheric physics). Likewise, this 
approach applies for most aspects of geology, where one of the most intriguing 
questions relates to the basic geologic connections between the Antarctic ang 
other adjacent continental land masses. Again, it will be obvious that al as- 
pects of Antarctic marine biological research depend upon meaningful correla- 
tions with similar research conducted in other oceanic regions of the world. 

It is relevant to note here that the Special Committee on Antarctic Research 
of the International Council of Scientific Unions, to which I referred in to my 
opening remarks, has endorsed the continued use of world data centers for the 
deposit and centralization of Antarctic scientific data. SCAR’s action insures 
that the U.S. data center will secure the results of antarctic research acquired 
by programs of other countries; we in turn have an obligation to hold the basie 
scientific data resulting from our own research programs in the U.S. data center 
and to exchange it with the other such centers. 

World data center A was established in 11 institutions in 8 cities of the 
description of the world data centers. In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of a 1955 international conference of scientists from all countries partici- 
pating in the IGY, three world data centers were established to maintain eo)- 
lections of IGY data. It was decided that three data centers would insure 
against the loss or destruction of data and would also serve the geophysical 
convenience of all nations. 

Two IGY national committees, those of the United States of America and the 
U.S.S.R., each offered to establish and maintain collections of all the data. 
These centers were named A and B, respectively. The third center, C, was made 
up of a number of centers, each maintaining only a partial collection of data: 
Center C was comprised of subcenters in eight nations of Western Europe and 
centers in Japan and Australia. 

Basically, each of these centers was charged to accept IGY data on all types 
of observations in the disciplines appropriate to the center. Each center en- 
deavored to collect a complete set of data within the discipline for which it was 
responsible, to exchange copies of these data with other discipline centers, and 
to stand prepared to provide these data upon request to scientists of all countries, 

World Data Center A was established in 11 institutions in 8 cities of the 
United States. The U.S. IGY National Committee believed that the interests of 
science were served best by establishing subcenters for the various disciplines 
in institutions which have a history of scientific interest and competence in the 
appropriate geophysical field, and which have facilities to maintain the data 
center after the termination of IGY. The National Academy of Sciences pro- 
vides overall coordination and the direction of world data center A. The sub- 
centers of world data center A are: 

(i) Airglow and ionospheric physics.—Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, 
National Bureau of Standards, Boulder, Colo. 

(ii) Aurora (instrumental observations ).—Geophysical Institute, University 
of Alaska, College, Alaska. 

(iii) Aurora (visual observations).—Rockefeller Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

(iv) Cosmic rays.—School of Physics, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

(v) Geomagnetism, gravity and seismology.—U.S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, Geophysics Division, Washington, D.C. 

(vi) Glaciology—American Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

(vii) Longitude and latitude.—U.S. Naval Observatory, Washington, D.C. 

(viii) Meteorology and nuclear radiation.—National Weather Records Cen- 
ter, U.S. Weather Bureau, Asheville, N.C. 

(ix) Oceanography.—Department of Oceanography and Meteorology, Agri- 
ultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Tex. 

(x) Rockets and satellites —National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C. 

(xi) Solar activity.—High Altitude Observatory, Boulder, Colo. 

As one of its terminal responsibilities to the Nation, the U.S. National Com- 
mittee for the IGY has just concluded a study concerning the future roles and 
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abjectives of World Data Center A. Following careful study, and after consulta- 
tion with a large number of senior scientists in the country, the committee has 
strongly urged to the Government that all elements of World Data Center A be 
continued in operation to acquire and archive scientific data resulting from scien- 
tifie research in the post-IGY years. Discussions are now being concluded with 
the National Science Foundation to accomplish these recommendations of the 
8. IGY National Committee. 

This action on the part of the United States is consistent with similar actions 
undertaken by the international scientific community. For example, the Comite 
International de Geophysique (CIG) which was established by the International 
Council of Scientific Unions to provide international coordination of post-IGY 
research in geophysics has formally recommended that all three world data cen- 
ters continue their 1GY-type activities for the next several years. In the special- 
ized field of space research, the ICSU Committee on Space Research has taken 
similar action with respect to the rocket and satellite subcenters of each World 
Data Center. Similarly, the ICSU Committee on Antarctic Research adopted 
equivalent positions, as I have already noted. This heartening collaboration 
of the world’s community of scientists ensures that the tools for furthering man’s 
basic understanding of his physical environment will be freely available to 
the scientists of all nations. 


HR. 8480, 8481, PRoposING THE ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY TO THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE FOR THE CONDUCT OF U.S. PROGRAMS IN ANTARCTICA 


First, let me report generally on my impressions as to how the Antarctic pro- 
gram has fared since 1954 when the ATKA conducted the first ice reconnaissance 
and coastal survey of potential IGY station sites. In the analysis of large-scale 
scientific studies conducted in remote regions, I believe this program will stand 
as an unparalleled partnership. On the one hand, the U.S. IGY Antarctic pro- 
gram conducted by the Academy with the support of the National Science 
Foundation embraced, as you know, extensive research in about a dozen different 
scientific disciplines. Six stations were established at isolated coastal localities 
and in the interior and very extended traverses were conducted each year. In 
the post-IGY years, the National Science Foundation has successfully conducted 
a program almost as extensive as that which was undertaken during the IGY, 
with the advice of the Academy’s Committee on Polar Research concerning sci- 
entific program objectives. 

On the other hand, the Department of Defense, in full partnership, has un- 
dertaken each year the transport of vast quantities of materials, equipment and 
personnel and has constructed and maintained the bases. Their great compe- 
tence in massive field operations has been particularly outstanding in marine 
operations in polar water, in extensive air pioneering in this unchartered area, 
and in support of the extended traverse operations. While the Navy has played 
the maximum role in these logistics support activities, it has truly been a co- 
operative effort of all agencies under the Department of Defense: the Air Force 
has assumed the major role in air operations and the Army has been most 
active in aspects of the ground program. 

It seems to me that this partnership of science and large-scale logistics sup- 
port through the Department of Defense has worked with outstanding success 
and harmony. I am unable to praise too highly the magnificent job which Ad- 
miral George Dufek, and now his successor, Admiral David Tyree, have per- 
formed during the past 5 years. I do not believe that our IGY program could 
have been mounted so quickly, nor the extensive scope of the program sustained 
over these years, without the full, sympathetic and enthusiastic support of these 
leaders and all of the personnel associated with Task Force 43. In my opinion, 
this harmonious partnership will continue in future years to work as effectively 
as it does at present. I would be most hesitant to endorse an organizational 
change in arrangements whose success has been proved without the most care- 
ful study of the proposals in the present legislation. 

From my perspective, scientific research continues to remain our prime ob- 
jective in the Antarctic. Consequently, I believe that caution should be exer- 
cised before changing the present organization which has worked with such 
outstanding success for these activities. I believe it would be wise to seek a 
thorough study of these matters perhaps by a group of experienced polar scien- 
tists in association with suitable Government elements before the present or- 
ganization is modified. Certainly this procedure is the best way to insure the 
enthusiastic concurrence of the scientific community throughout the country. 
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In this regard it may not be known to you that about a year ago our Polar 
Committee stimulated the establishment of a university committee on pojgy 
research whose objectives are to consider the roles of our academic institutions 
in future programs of polar research and to make proposals as to how Scientists 
in academic circles could best be organized to participate in these programs 
This committee, comprising representatives of a number of institutions with a 
history and competence in polar research, has not yet concluded its Studies 
although I am advised that its report can be expected by midsummer, | am 
firmly of the opinion that the views and findings of a thoughtful group such 
as this should be available before action on the pending legislation, or any other 
similar bills, is contemplated. 

I am also troubled that the pending legislation neglects to consider the sejep- 
tific interests of research in the north polar regions. Admittedly logistics ang 
seasonal operational aspects tend to make the problems of dealing with research 
in the Antarctic susceptible to separate considerations and “neatly packageq” 
program planning. Nevertheless, as I have already indicated, the scientific 
findings in geophysics of any region of the earth are most useful only when ip. 
tegrated with findings of the same nature acquired from other parts of the 
world. This is particularly true in associating and analyzing Antarctic find. 
ings with those acquired by our Arctic research programs. Moreover, for many 
reasons of which I am sure you are aware, our country is becoming more and 
more preoccupied with the far North: our Polar scientists are the advance guard 
for those who are following, and their research is basic to the ease and flexibility 
with which we extend this frontier. A great deal of fundamental knowledge 
has already been gathered about the North polar regions but much more stil] 
remains to be known, analyzed, and understood. 

In summary I am trying to say that I feel that any legislation, such as that 
now proposed, is premature from the standpoint of the best interests of funda- 
mental scientific research in the polar regions. The most careful studies should 
first be undertaken before new organizational patterns are selected which other- 
wise might retard the growth of the vigorous scientific programs, both in the 
Antarctic and the Arctic, now being carried out. 

Accordingly, if your committee should wish, I would be most willing to discuss 
with the Committee on Polar Research the idea of our undertaking a thorough 
study of this pending legislation, with the view to providing more extensive and 
authoritative comments. I envisage that such a study might well take several 
months, for our committee members cannot devote full time for a prolonged 
continuous study interval, in view of their important professional and personal 
full-time obligations. However, we should welcome your comments on this 
idea. 


Mr. O’Brten. I gather the impression from the testimony at the 
moment, this committee, or Congress itself would be operating in a 
sort of a legislative snowstorm if we tried to create this commission, 
In other words, we do not see clearly enough yet to legislate. Is that 
the effect of your testimony ? 

Mr. Goutp. That is my plea, sir. 

Mr. O’Brren. Personally, I usually operate in a legislative snow- 
storm. I think this committee usually finds itself in somewhat the 
same situation. 

You were chairman of the Antarctica Committee during IGY, now 
chairman of the Polar Research Committee. What is the difference 
in the work of these two committees? 

Mr. Goutp. During the IGY the Antarctic Committee was the 
operating committee for the Academy of Sciences. But now that 
responsibility has shifted over to the National Science Foundation 
and our Committee is responsible for long-range programs. We 
devise the long-range programs; we submit them to the National 
Science Foundation and then the pieces are fitted together within 
the long-range program. 

Our function now is advisory rather than directive. 

Mr. O’Brien. You do not then develop the program, but you recom: 
mend individual projects, as I understand. 
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Mr. Goutp. We make recommendations and usually—well, in the 
light of our experience we have had good liaison with the National 
Science Foundation and a good review of our programs and projects. 
[am quite familiar with the National Science Foundation. I en 
to be a member of the National Science Board also and though I 
speak here as an individual, | can wear many hats. I know about 
snowstorms, too, sir, other than in Antarctica. 

Mr. O’Brren. Does the National Science Foundation require proj- 
ects to be approved by your group—lI am speaking of the other hat— 
before they make a grant? 

Mr. Goutp. We prepare the long-range programs and then we 
submit them to the Foundation. Then, if they have reservations 
they come back to us and we review them. But the fundamental 
responsibility rests with the National Science Foundation, as my 
friend, Dr. Waterman, the Director, will tell you in more detail. 

Mr. O’Brien. Does the foundation reject a substantial percentage 
of your proposals? 

Mr. Goutp. No. We have had good results and I think the manner 
in which we have operated has meant a wide distribution of scientific 
research among the scholars emerging from universities. I think 
of Wisconsin, where there is a tremendous group of people interested 
in antarctic research. In the light of our overall program, they 
will submit projects to the National Science Foundation, approved, 
and then these men will proceed to operate in the field. 

Mr. O’Brien. One final question: Do you prefer this Committee 
you have now or the one we had during the IGY? 

Mr. Goutp. I could not answer that without being immodest, cer- 
tainly. I was Director of the IGY program and for me to say I 

referred it would sound very odd. May I dissent from an answer? 
T think the IGY worked well and I think we are continuing te work 
well. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you not think there is a considerable amount of 
wheel spinning as a result of the fact you do have 14 to 17 agencies 
of Government involved in this problem? I realize at the core are 
people such as yourself, who can keep the vehicle straight, but we 
do run into situations. 

Now, it is very difficult to separate at times logistics and science, 
as you know. We had this matter of the nuclear reactors, the feeling 
that over a period of time, it would save $60 million. But no one 
wants to take the responsibility of having now added to their budget 
the amount required. I believe it is $13 million. It seems to me that 
is an instance where for the good of the whole program, not just lo- 
gisties, and not just science, that some group or some person could step 
in and knock some heads together and take the responsibility for that. 

Mr. Goutp. Maybe this question is impertinent, sir, but would that 
change the position of the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. O’Brien. I think it might change the position of Congress to 
some extent inthe appropriation. If you had an agency which was set 
up speaking with a single voice, as it were, recommending this thing 
or having it in its place. But now you have a situation where no one 
wants to claim the baby. 

It has nothing to do with this problem, but we had a situation such 
as that for a number of years out in Guam, where land was taken from 
the people and everybody admitted it was owed, but to pay it we had 
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to add a certain amount to somebody’s budget. Here is one of thoy 
roblems where it seems to me an agency such as suggested by this 
egislation could step in and speak more powerfully than the scattered 
voices of 14 to 17 Federal agencies strained in some mysterious way 
through the Bureau of the Budget. : 

Mr. Govutp. I do not know. The voice of the Academy of Sciences, 
as I interpret it, and the National Science Foundation, would speak 
very vigorously. I think this is: something that is overdue and the 
sooner we do it, the more money we will save. 

As for the confusion now and again between logistics and science, 
George Dufek and I had a very simple rule, because the fundamentg| 
responsibility for the safety of people rests with the Department of 
Defense, not with the scientists. And if we had a scientific project that 
was hazardous—all of them were—but if the hazards seemed too great, 
and Admiral Dufek said, “No,” without exception I would agree with 
him and back him up. I think that is the way it ought to operate and 
things go along very well. 

Mr. O’Brien. That would be fine. I can see that. But I was won. 
dering how you and the admiral would resolve the question of the 
reactors up there. 

Mr. Goup. If the Bureau of the Budget would give the Navy a 
supplemental or the Department of Defense, a supplemental appro- 
priation, so they could install and operate them, that would be ideal, 

Mr. O’Brien. Your feeling is no matter what we did with this 
legislation, you would still have that problem. 

Mr. Gourp. I think so. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnautt. Mr. Chairman, I have'no questions. The Bureauof 
the Budget, although it has its advisory capacity, after all is not 
charged with taking care of the finances of the United States. Some 
of the difficulties we have at the present time is that recommendations 
of the Bureau of the Budget have been adhered to and upheld by 
administrative agencies of Government. as if it holds the whip hand. 
Of course, it makes it very difficult for the representatives of the peo- 
ple to operate. Congress is the one that should make these determina- 
tions just like Congress.should sooner or later make this determina- 
tion, 

Up to the present time we have left it to the Executive to make 
his Rebitiniention as to what is to be done and to decide activities of 
coordination. Sometimes some of us think perhaps Congress which 
is constitutionally charged with the responsibility should take a little 
more of its own responsibility in its hands, rather than trying to get 
out from under it. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Kyl? 

Mr. Kyx. Yours is a wonderful institution, Dr. Gould, and having 
had some experience with pedagogy in the Middle West, I have great 
respect. for the college you represent. I would like to ask you this 
one question. 

Is your statement in conflict with this statement previously presented 
to the committee this morning? The statement reads as follows: 


We know that 15 minerals of potential commercial value already have been 
found in Antarctica. Uranium is not one of these discoveries, yet, but— 
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and so forth ‘ 
Mr. Goutp. We have found not 15, but we have identified more than 


176, but not 1 of them in commercial quantities. Coal in fabulous 
amounts. I discovered on the first Byrd expedition, with my fledgling 
companions, deposits of coal that may exceed any other in ‘the world, 
but it is low-grade lignitic coal. It would not be any good if it were 
here. It is not an economic asset. I think we must he < ‘areful in this 
area. No; geologically, the area that extends down below South 
America, P almer 1 eninsula, is a continuation of the Andes structure. 
The Andes Mountains are highly mineralized. Perhaps the Palmer 
Peninsula area may be. We do not know. If we go on over into West- 
ern Antarctica, the area Dr. Eklund pointed to, our limited knowledge 
suggests that the age of rocks and perhaps the structure would invite 
the ‘possibility that oil may be there. But again, we do not know. 

We have got a vast amount of basic sc ientific research to be done 
before we really should make statements about the economic possi- 
bilities of it. They may be great, they may be nil. We do not know. 

Mr. Kyu. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brten. Mr. Haley? 

Mr. Harry. I do not believe so, Mr. Chairman. 

[ notice from the chart we have here a good bit of this land is sup- 
posedly unclaimed. I think I would like to take a little bit of that out 
myself because if the taxes get any higher in this country, I want to 
go down there. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. Doctor, I appreciate very much your statement. I think 
with your background it has been quite enlightening. However, I 
do have this question in my mind as I listen to your discussion. I 
suppose I should not direct this question to you, but I am a little bit 
concerned as to whether or not you as a scientist strictly—and, of 
course, I have a good respect for scientists. I serve on another com- 
mittee which has many scientists appear before it and I am quite 
interested in listening to your views and the things you can do for our 
Nation. Yet, I am wondering as I listened to and analyzed your re- 
marks, if you are not bound somewhat in your thinking by purely 
scientific approach. Is it not true we have a lot of problems that we 
are concerned with in this area separate and apart from the pure 
science ¢ 

Mr. Goutp. We certainly do. And the Antarctic Treaty implies 
that. I think we should wait until the Antarctic Treaty is ratified by 
all of the 12 nations, though, to see whether that is going to be our 
guide for the future. That ‘is the reason I think for delaying any legis- 
lation, because we do have interest beyond the scientific; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. Of course, I realize the treaty is somewhat controversial. 

As the chairman indicated yesterday, in the beginning of the hearing, 
it is not really a problem subject. even for us to discuss because the 
other body today is apparently embroiled in that discussion. But I 
cannot quite see why the proposed legislation which we have before 
us which is simply to set up a commission which might be able to 
coordinate and pull together and be vested with certain authority in 
the political field, the economic field, the scientific field, would, of 
necessity, have any bearing on the treaty one way or the other. I do 
not. see any connection, Doctor, involved. You seem to find a con- 
nection. I do not quite see it. I wonder if you would reiterate why. 
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Mr. Goutp. I think our political responsibilities might be quite 
different without the treaty than they may be with it. If we do not 
have the equivalent of the Antarctic Treaty, I do not see how we are 
going to continue our cooperative scientific program in Antarctica, 
This is a wonderful example of the emergence of scientific coopera. 
tion. You know we worked in Antarctica during the period of almost 
unparalleled world tension, yet in spite of all of the tension that was 
created at the political level, we did demonstrate that it is possible to 
carry out cooperative programs in science on a rational level and now 
the Treaty emerges. It is, I think, a document unique in diplomatic 
history, but it is a product of scientific cooperation. 

Mr. Stsx. Of course, in your statement you made a good defense of 
the Committee on Polar Research. But is that committee vested with 
authority to act and to pull together and to coordinate all of the prob- 
lems that may arise with reference to Antarctica? 

Mr. Govtp. No; it has responsibility for programing, devising long. 
range programs for both the Antarctie and the Arctic, both the polar 
regions, but not to operate or direct the program. 

Mr. Sisk. You did not hear the testimony yesterday ? 

Mr. Goutp. No, I did not, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. I hoped you were in the room, because I would like to 
ask you to comment on some of the testimony yesterday, which indi- 
cated that there is not the long-range planning that is needed, that 
there is not the coordination, that is one of the problems of developing 
the long-range objectives and planning ahead. Certainly, Admiral 
Tyree and Dr. Mooney and those who testified with reference to this 
project agency and what they are doing, I think all in all they are 
doing an excellent job, but certainly statements were made there was 
not this continuity here that was so desperately needed. 

Your testimony seems to refute that. The point I am making is 
that, for example, I did not hear this particular Committee on Polar 
Research even mentioned in the testimony as having anything par- 
ticularly to do with this. Maybe that was my oversight. I am sure 
there was no intent as to slight your group. 

Mr. Goutp. They had better not. 

Mr. Sisk. I am curious where you fit into this picture. 

Mr. Gourp. I say again we fit in because we were created at the re- 
quest of the Director of the National Science Foundation. 

Mr. Sisk. I realize, Dr. Gould 

Mr. Goutp. And our responsibility is to recommend long-range pro- 
graming. Wearedoingthat. And to look farther than a year ahead. 
When it became a matter of established national policy that we were 
going to stay in Antarctica, we did not know where we were going to 
have to pull out afterthe IGY. When we knew we were going to stay 
in, then we began the development of this long-range document I have 
here under my hand now and which looks far ahead to the problems 
of studying the heat and water budget, geomagnetism, biology. This 
has not reached the Antarctica projects office yet. It has not gone out 
of my office because we just have in it this form. But this is the 
program. 

Mr. Stsx. Let me ask you with reference to authority. Who ac- 
tually made the determination that you would stay down there in this 
area and continue this research after the IGY ended? Who made 
that determination ? 
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Mr. Goutp. I think it would better be asked for Dr. Waterman. He 
will testify after me, because I am not entirely sure. I think I know 
but I know he speaks with direct Government authority, and I do not. 

Mr. Sisk. Let me ask you this : to what extent is the National Science 
Foundation vested with any authority? What specific authority— 
I realize, of course, here again this is an agency which, as I say, falls 
under the jurisdiction of another committee, which I happen to be a 
member of and I have high regard for the National Science Foundation 
and the outstanding job they are doing in their field, but in specific 
instances on this problem of Antarctica, the overall program, what 
specific authority has the National Science Foundation been vested 
with ? 

Mr. Goutp. Dr. Waterman can quote you the actual authority, when 
he testifies. I talked with him about this, sir, and it is better if I defer 
that question to him. 

Mr. Stsx. I might say just quoting here, I misunderstood some of 
the testimony yesterday. Your group was mentioned here because 
Admiral Tyree made this statement : 

The Polar Committee of the National Academy of Sciences meets and I have 
been invited to attend their forthcoming meeting this week and I am sure there 
will also be representatives there of the National Science Foundation and it 
will give us an opportunity to discuss and talk about the program. 

I want to set that straight. I suppose I did not recognize this as 
being a specific group at that time. 

I will not take any more time, Dr. Gould. As I say, I fully ap- 
preciate your statement and appreciate the work you have done and 
the broad base of experience which you have had in this field. Again, 
certainly the great contributions of the National Science Foundation 
and the National Ac ademy of Sciences to not only this specific work, 
but of course, to the broad base of science in our country. I hold it 
in high regard. I just wanted to explore with you a little further this 
idea sometimes that in this case it seems to me our question is much 
broader than one of pure science, we have a social problem, we have a 
political problem, we have an economic problem. 

I do not know just where we are going, I do not know what 
the effect of the treaty will have. That is one reason I am becoming 
more sold on the idea of a commission or group vested with broader 
base of authority than the National Science Foundation. That is the 
point of my questioning of you. 

Mr. Govtp. We agree on the end, sir. It is a question of means. 

Mr. Sisk. I think that is right. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. As I understand it, Doctor, you have not said this 
legislation “never,” you said “not now’ 

Mr. Gout. Not now. 

Mr. O’Brien. As I explained at the outset that here we cannot con- 
ceivably act on this legislation this year, but we regarded it of such 
importance we w anted to set the foundation in these hearings for 
possible action in the next Congress or some future Congress. 

Mr. Govtp. May I say, if you want the assistance of the Committee 
on Polar Research of the National Academy of Sciences, we are glad 
to serve you also, sir. 

57566—60-——7 
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Mr. O’Brien. I might say I do not see how we can get anywhere 
without you, sir. 

Mr. Gouup. You are very kind, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there other questions? 

Mr. Utiman. To clarify my thinking on the matter of organiza. 
tions and committees. Your committee of the National Ac ‘ademy of 
Sciences is the Committee on Polar Research. Now, there is an inter. 
governmental committee ? 

Mr. Goutp. Interdepartmental committee. 

Mr. Utitman. What do they call that committee, do you know? 

Mr. Goutp. Inter-Departmental Committee on Antarctic Research, 

Mr. Utiman. And this was established by whom, do you know? 

Mr. Goutp. Dr. Waterman, again, can answer those questions. 

Mr. Utiman. He could answer that question ? 

Mr. Goutp. He isa lot wiser than I am. 

Mr. Utieman. What are your relationships with that Committee? 

Mr. Goutp. I have no official relationships with it. They do invite 
me to join them when they meet, always under the friendliest: kind of 
conditions, to discuss the total Antarctic program. 

Mr. Unuman. I understand that other Committee then is made up 
exclusively of governmental representatives. 

Mr. Govtp. Yes; I believe it is. I am not an official member of it 
because I am not—well, I am an employee of the Government; I am 
a member of the National Science Board. ‘Technically, I suppose I 
could be a member of it, but I am not. 

Mr. Utitman. You are not a member of it ? 

Mr. Goutp. No; 1 am not. 

Mr. Utiman. But you say you do cooperate with the other body? 

Mr. Goutp. Yes. 

Mr. Utitman. This is one of the problems that we have in the 
committee of trying to locate where the responsibility is. We recognize 
you and your organization are doing an excellent job, but. how “does 
this fit into the patchwork of the total problem? Somewhere along 
the line it seems to me there is going to have to be some clarification. 
Is it true that the other nations that are interested in Antarctica all 
have a centralized commission regulating their activities? 

Mr. Goutp. I do not know whether that is true in the w ay of regulat- 
ing or not. In England, we have the Scott Polar Research Institute, 
but that did not direct the IGY program. In Russia, of course, the 
Antarctic program is under the Academy of Sciences, but everything 
there is governmental. Iam notsure. 

Mr. Utiman. To what extent do your recommendations constitute 
authority for moving ahead, your long-range plans, for instance! 
Who must accept and adopt ‘them in order to implement them into 
policy ? 

Mr. Goutp. The National Science Foundation. That has the re- 
peomey right now. We plan, give our plans to the National 

cience Foundation. 

Mr. Uttman. Do they deal exclusively with the scientific research 
aspects of the problem, or do they get over into the developmental 
aspects of the problem ? 
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Mr. Goutp. I am not quite sure of what you mean by “developmental 
aspects.” Soa Avs 

Mr. Utiman. I am thinking in terms of the geological problem of 
whether oil exists down there. How are you going to determine this? 
Obviously, you cannot do it strictly from geological studies, you 
must go into a developmental program. 

Mr. Goutp. At the present stage, we are a long, long way from any 
thought of a developmental program. That kind of technology would 
emerge if there is a geological promise for it. That is a bridge, I do 
not see how we could cross at the moment. 

Mr. Utiuman. But there must be some bridges that we could cross 
that would get over into actual implementation in certain fields rather 
than basic research. This is the bridge, it seems to me, we are inter- 
ested in. 

Mr. Goutp. This might be done through our own Geological Survey 
which sends people down to do geological work in Antarctica. I just 
do not know. 

Mr. Utiman. To what extent are you interested in mapping the 
Antarctic ? 

Mr. Goutp. I think it is fundamental. I think it is holding up our 
scientific program. We ought to have, as soon as possible, a map of 
the Antarctic Continent as good as we possibly can. Many scientific 
programs are dependent upon accurate maps, It is one of the most 
important tools we still need for implementing our total scientific 
program in Antarctica. But it is a vast job. Antarctica is as big as 
Europe and the United States combined. It is a little bit too big for 
one nation to map and we work toward a cooperative program, I hope. 

Mr. Utitman. What agency, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, is or should be responsible for mapping ? 

Mr. Goutp. When it comes to implementing, I should say the U.S. 
Geological Survey, with the topographic mapping branch. 

Mr. Urrman. Are they down there now? 

Mr. Goutp. Not in any extensive program. 

Mr. Utirman. Here again—— 

Mr. Govutp. This is terribly expensive, mapping Antarctica. 

Mr. Utiman. In your long-range plans do you recommend this? 

Mr. Goutp. We do recommend this and at every meeting of SCAR 
our special Committee on Antarctic Research we have a working 
section devoted to mapping. We are pushing it as much as we can. 

Mr. Uttman. At the present time, Russia is moving in and mapping 
wherever it wants to go at random and we are doing the same thing ? 

Mr. Gourp. I do not know. 

Mr. Utiman. There is no agreement as to who shall map what ? 

Mr. Goutp. No. We are trying to arrive at that and I think we 
will. I hope we will arrive at an agreement whereby we will assume 
responsibility for mapping part and the Russians for mapping part 
and perhaps some of the other nations which have competence will map 
segments as well, and then we will put it all together. 

Mr. Uttman. One final question. 
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Would you agree that this area between Palmer Peninsula and 
Byrd Sound is the area where the United States should concentrate? 

Mr. Goutp. I think so. It is the area where we have done the most 
work and as a geologist I am satisfied it is the area of most interest 
scientifically, as well as potentially economical. 

Mr. Sisk. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Uximan. Yes. 

Mr. Sisx. This thing of bringing about world government and 
coordination on the mapping program. Dr. Gould, the National Sei- 
ence Foundation would not have authority or be vested with the 
power to enter into or go as our representative to a world organization 
to this. Is this not a case where we need something, maybe not what 
we have in this particular legislation, but some group or commission 
who would be vested with that authority to bring about that. 

Mr. Goutp. My committee has authority in the planning stage. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you mean your committee would have authority to 
sit down with Russia and Australia and England and work out this 
sort of agreement ? 

Mr. Goutp. Work out a program, surely, but not to implement it. 

Mr. Sisk. But not to what? 

Mr. Govutp. Not to implement it. But we could work out a pro- 
gram which we would then recommend be implemented here. 

Mr. Sisx. The thing I had in mind is a group that has authority 
to sit down and say this is it and sign an agreement. I appreciate the 
time. This is the point of my discussion with you, Doctor. That is 
why I brought it up. 

Mr. Harry. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Utiman. Yes. 

Mr. Harry. You say you have authority, you have authority to 
talk, you have no right to enter any commitments or agreements. 

Mr. Goutp. That is just what I said. We have authority to make 
plans, but not to implement them. 

Mr. Harry. Just to do some talking. You have no authority to 
commit anybody, this country or anybody else. 

Mr. Gouxp. Certainly not. I would not want that. It is bad 
enough just to talk. 

Mr. Hatey. Apparently we do a lot of that, too. 

Mr. Uttman. What I had in mind when I talked about implemen- 
tation is that there is a bridge there between planning and execution. 
This is, in my opinion, what we are trying to arrive at in this legisla- 
tion. Perhaps it is not right, but it seems to me we are going to have 
to cross that bridge sooner or later and find a practical way to imple- 
ment the plans. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Goutp. I agree with you. 

Mr. O’Brren. Thank you very much, Doctor. We are very grate- 
ful to you. 

The next witness will be Dr. Alan T, Waterman, director, National 
Science Foundation, accompanied by Mr. Charles B. Ruttenberg, 
deputy general counsel. 

Doctor, the committee is honored by your presence. 

Dr. Waterman. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ALAN T. WATERMAN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION; ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES B. RUTTEN- 
BERG, DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. WaterMAN. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, we are very ap- 
preciative of the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss 
the various bills now pending before the committee relating to scien- 
tific research and other activities in Antarctica. 

The vast area of the Antarctica Continent, half again as large as 
the United States, has not only represented a challenge to the scientific 
world but also is an area unique for scientific activities of certain 
kinds. ere. 

Although extensive scientific work was undertaken by the various 
Antarctic expeditions, the continent as a whole was opened up by the 
International Geophysical Year (IGY), an undertaking which, espe- 
cially under conditions in the Antarctic, was remarkable for the value 
of the scientific research results obtained and for the full cooperation 
among the scientists of the 11 supporting nations. This IGY enter- 
prise was undertaken under the auspices of the Special Committee for 
the IGY of the International Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU), 
and supported by the governments of the countries concerned. Due 
to its success, it was entirely logical that scientific activities be con- 
tinued on a similar basis but with a firm basis of stability. 

The United States made a notable achievement in taking the lead 
to establish a treaty among 12 nations for use of the Antarctic for 
peaceful purposes, which provides an official basis for continued 
scientific activity in the same spirit of cooperation. At the same time, 
the continued interest and advice of the scientists of the world is 
maintained by the formation of the Special Committee on Antarctic 
Research (SCAR) established by ICSU. 

The United States has profited greatly already from its Antarctic 
research activities and those of the overall program so that continued 
acquisition of significant scientific knowledge from this research to 
our benefit is assured. 

One might almost think of this, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, as 
the best way in which we can determine the possibilities and po- 
tentialities of the Antarctic both with respect to science and anything 
that may go beyond that. 

The first stage in any such study is a research stage and that is, in 
fact, what this program envisions, you see. 

We all agree that these scientific activities in the Antarctic should 
be continued. The bills before you assure this and are directed 
solely to the organizational arrangements pursuant to which they 
would be carried out. 

There are presently before the committee five bills, three of which, 
H.R. 5222, H.R. 8376, and H.R. 8421, provide for the establishment 
of an Antarctic Commission to be responsible for Federal activities 
involving Antarctica, and two of which, H.R. 8481 and H.R. 8480 
= for the carrying out of such activities by the Secretary of 

efense. 

As a general principle, it would appear undesirable to establish 
an independent commission, and thereby add to the number of execu- 
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tive agencies already in existence, in order to carry out activities 
which ‘an readily be accomplished through existing mechanisms, 

Furthermore, it does not appear appropriate to assign scientific 
research responsibilities to an agency solely on the basis of the geo- 
graphic area in which the work is to be done. As you know, in ine 
with the continuing interest of the Federal Government in Antare- 
tica, the National Science Foundation, with the assistance of the 
interagency committee and with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Polar Research of the National Academy of Sciences, has 
been supporting a balanced and coordinated scientific researc h pro- 
gram in the Antarctic. 

The success of the scientific activities carried on by the scientists 
of the large number of institutions and Government agencies ac tively 
in the field with National Science Foundation support. has been made 
possible by the excellent logistic support and cooperation of the De- 
partment of Defense. We believe that the program carried out under 
these arrangements has been most effective and has achieved a great 
deal in the short time it has been in existence. 

As a matter of fact, the present handling of this program is es- 
sentially a continuation of the IGY method of dealing with this 
situation and brings in the complete cooperation of scient ists in other 
countries via the Committee on Polar Research in our own country. 
The difference is that the role of the National Science Foundation 
has been firmer because the program is now at least a semipermanent 
one, instead of being one only for the year and a half of the IGY 
itself. 

Agencies concerned, as Dr. Gould has mentioned, have had a 
shakedown cruise together. It has been very satisf: \ctory. So the 
logical way at the conclusion of the IGY was for this arrangement 
to be continued in principle and it was on that basis that the Founda- 
tion was asked to continue to seek funds for the Antarctic program 
and take responsibility for the scientific activities there with the De- 
partment of Defense continuing the complete responsibility for the 
logistic support. 

During the past 2 years, the matter of organization for Federal 
Antarctic activities has been under review in the executive branch. 
This study has been concluded and assignments for responsibility 
have now been made by the President generally confirming present 
arrangements. These responsibilities are as follows: 

1. The National Science Foundation shall continue to exercise the 
principal coordinating and management role in the development and 
carrying out of the integrated U.S. scientific program for Antarctica. 
Agencies shall cooperate with the Foundation in this regard through 
the appointment of policy level or other officials to advisory commit- 
tees as may be requested by the director of the National Science 
Foundation. 

The National Science Foundation shall serve as the clearing- 
canes and source of information regarding the existence and location 
of Antarctic records, files, documents, and maps maintained within 
the various executive agencies and nongovernmental organizations. 

This, incidentally, is “rel: ited to our overall responsibility assigned 
by the Congress and by the President in the matter of scientific infor- 

mation, availability, and exchange. 
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3. The Department of Defense shall continue its role with respect 
to the planning and carrying out of operations in support of the 
scientific and other programs in Antarctica. The commander of the 
support force, provided by the military, shall continue to be the 
senior U.S. representative in Antarctica and shall have responsibility 
for determining the feasibility of and insuring the success and safety 
of Antarctic operations while making all reasonable efforts to pro- 
vide the support necessary to fulfill the objectives of the Antarctic 
programs. ' : 

4, The National Science Foundation shall continue to program and 
request all Federal funds for scientific and related programs, includ- 
ing such mapping activities as are related to the scientific program, 
but excluding logistic support. 

5. The Department of Defense shall continue to fund the logistic 
support for scientific and other Antarctic activities. 

Finally, the President has also decided there is no need to create 
an independent Antarctic Commission or agency. 

I have already mentioned the establishment of SCAR, which car- 
ries on the broad interest and coordination functions of the associa- 
tions of scientists in the countries concerned. In this country the 
National Academy of Sciences is the organization responsive to this 
aspect of U.S. interests internationally. 

In fact, they are the hearing body for the United States in these 
international bodies. 

Its Committee on Polar Research, whose chairman is Dr. Laurence 
M. Gould, one of the world’s leading authorities on research in this 
area, is advisory to the Foundation and brings to our deliberations 
the overall planning for the support of the scientists in the other 
countries. 

In order, however, that the Foundation can properly carry out its 
responsibility, the Foundation was responsible, I was responsible, for 
setting up the International Committee on Antarctic Research, which. 
is the subject under discussion this morning. I think you will under- 
stand, gentlemen, this is a necessary procedure in the Federal Gov- 
ernment to achieve proper coordination between the different Federal 
agencies of the scientific programs in the Antarctic are of interest 
to a number of agencies, and the purpose of this committee is to go 
over the overall planning in terms of the recommendations made by 
the Committee on Polar Research to the Foundation so that the 
agencies will have opportunities to express their own interests and 
thereby achieve the proper kind of coordination. In fact, I do not 
see how we could operate without such a committee internationally 
in the Government. For example, the U.S. Weather Bureau is 
especially concerned with the meteorological program in the Ant- 
arctic and it is actually responsible, of course, for people who are 
carrying out that research there. The funds for this we provide to 
the Department of Commerce for the U.S. Weather Bureau repre- 
sentatives to do this. 

Similarly, the U.S. Bureau of Standards has an interest in the 
organizations in the islands and others and this is the committee tech- 
nism by which this work can be coordinated. The present continua- 
tion of the committee was approved in the last meeting about 18 months 
ago, and that lag is just illustrative of the way in which one must take 
a lead in planning for the work in the Antarctic. 
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As the Navy is well aware, the plans have got to go forward fully 2 
years in advance to make sure that everything is ready when the time 
comes and that the operation can be fully supported. 

We believe that these arrangements provide an excellent means for 
planning, coordinating, and carrying out the U.S. antarctic program 
and that the bills presently before the committee are, therefore, un. 
necessary. I might add that, in view of the treaty calling for coopera. 
tive, peaceful use of Antarctica, we consider it highly important that 
the scientific and related activities of the United States in this area 
receive their program support from an agency which is concerned with 
peraeoting the progress of science and does not have military responsi- 

ilities. Such an agency is the National Science Foundation, which 
had this role in the broader IGY program during that period. 

Many other nations are likewise interested in antarctic research 
activities and it is highly important that their scientists work together 
on a cooperative basis, such as provided in the treaty, to promote in- 
creased knowledge of the area and to obtain such research information 
as they can from its unique characteristics. 

The area is so large, it is really inconceivable to see how it could be 
done in any other way than by international agreement. 

I have no further prepared comments, Mr. Chairman. I have with 
me today some of the persons primarily concerned with the Antarctic 
research program and we shall be happy to answer any questions you 
may have. 

At my left is Mr. Charles B. Ruttenberg, Deputy General Counsel 
of the Foundation. Also Dr. Albert Crary, who is chief scientist for 
the program in the Antarctic and a consultant of the Foundation and 
also Dr. Thomas Jones, who is in charge of the arrangements made in 
the Foundation for this program, and is chiefly concerned with the 
relations for the Navy with that. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

I may say the opposition to this legislation is becoming very im- 
pressive. After hearing you and Dr. Gould, I feel somewhat timid 
even about asking a question. You did mention the treaty now being 
discussed in the other body. 

Mr. WaAterRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brren. Is it not fact that seven of the countries which will 
be parties to this treaty, if it is approved, do have agencies at least 
somewhat similar to the one proposed to be created by this legislation? 

Mr. Waterman. I understand this to be the case. I do not just 
know how they do operate internally. 

Mr. O’Brien. Could we assume because they have such agencies that 
there has been a subordination of science in considering the Antarctic 
and emphasis upon the military ? 

Mr. WarerMan. I am no authority on this, of course, because I 
have made no special study, Mr. Chairman, but if the IGY operation 
was any indication, there was not that inference. The work was en- 
tirely scientific in character and extremely good cooperation on all 

sides. So, at least during that period it worked out very well. 

One reason is because of the existence of the special committee of 
the scientific unions which was a special committee during the IGY 
period for the IGY. Now, since then, there is a Special Committee on 
Antarctic Research, and this is where the scientists of the different 
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countries get together and agree on the type of programs and the 
scope of programs carried out by the different countries. This was 
during the IGY ‘ Presumably then, whatever the setup is in a given 
country, it will endorse this international agreement and carry on in 
the same sense in which this was done during the IGY. 

Mr. O’Brien. I guess you understand, Doctor, the introduction 
of the legislation and conduct of this hearing is in no way a reflection 
on the magnificent job which you people have done in determining 
whether for the long pull it would be desirable to have such an agency. 

Frankly, we are groping to a great extent. The reason for this 
hearing at such a late date in the session is so we may acquire know]l- 
edge rather than prepare to speed ahead. 

Mr. WarermMANn. May I say, Mr. Chairman, I fully understand the 
complexity of this because I have been party to a great many delibera- 
tions concerning this whole affair. 

Mr. O’Brien. The National Science Foundation, Doctor, now man- 
ages the Antarctic research program. Is it really equipped to man- 
age such a program ? a ees ae 

Mr. Waterman. I believe it is, sir. Just as our responsibility, of 
course, is in the field of basic research. We are known to have this 
responsibility and, in fact, our act and Executive order of 1954 of the 
President stresses the central position we have with respect to science. 
We, therefore, are the natural ones, I believe, to turn to where it is 
necessary to carry on a comprehensive basic research program. We 
also have authority for entering into international agreements on 
science. These are all recognized. So, I think there is no difficulty 
there. 

Mr. O’Brien. Again, the question was not intended as a reflection, 
simply to find out 

Mr. WarerMaN. I understand. 

Mr. O’Brien. If the National Science Foundation, as defined by 
law, really is an operating agency. 

Mr. Waterman. As defined by law, we are not permitted to operate 
research laboratories or research by our own employees and that we 
do not. However, we do handle research in this way—let me give 
you as an illustration the fairly well-known radioastronomy observa- 
tory at Glenbank, W. Va. We do not operate that laboratory, but we 
made a contract with an associated university incorporated to con- 
struct the buildings there and to operate the laboratory. So, what we 
did was to secure the funds from Congress for this purpose and pro- 
vide the money to them as a contractor to construct and to operate the 
facility. 

Similarly, with respect to the Antarctic, none of our employees 
are doing research in the Antarctic. We make transfers to other Gov- 
ernment agencies to send their employees and we make grants to uni- 
versities to carry on research in the Antarctic. Those, you see, then 
come under the operation of the Navy with the scientific coordinator, 
our Chief Scientist, Dr. Crary, who has a deputy in the region in New 
Zealand, and they can look after the coordination of the scientific pro- 
gram in the field. 

So, you see, we are not operating it, we are just setting the thing up 
and tarnsferirng the men for others to operate. It is a parallel case, 


I believe. 
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Mr. O’Brien. I am just trying to find out who was the conductor 
on the train. I would hope whatever the ultimate solution may be, that 
your organization would be up there leading the show to a great extent 
But I want to make sure somewhere along the line a couple of cars do 
not become uncoupled because of lack of central authority. 

Mr. Waterman. I would like to emphasize, of course, we do have 
the responsibility for developing the program and seeking the funds 
for its operation and we do depend on that in the first instance for 
the Committee on Polar Research with its broad recommendations 
of programs and then by seeing to it this is properly coordinated 
with the interdepartmental committee. We then determine the pro- 
rram—this is our responsibility—and provide the funds for carrying 
itout. That is definitely our responsibility. 1 

Mr. O’Brien. Then to bring up again a problem that has been 
bothering the committee all through these hearings, what respon- 
sibility would you have in this situation we presently have with regard 
to reactors in the Antarctic / 

It seems to us that the logical thing to do would be to appropriate 
the $13 million leading to an eventual saving of $60 million. While 
money is not scientific, it certainly helps, as we know. Would your 
agency enter into such a controversy ni of its impact on the 
whole program and take a position on it ? 

Mr. WarerMAN. Yes, indeed. I am sure we have that kind of re- 
sponsibility. This would be an assist, you might say, because such a 
thing as a reactor for power purposes is obviously a part of logistic 
support. So, this would be managed by the Navy, undoubtedly. The 
Navy has mentioned this to us and we have enthusiastically endorsed 
the idea, except for one thing—we want to determine whether the 
existence of a reactor in this area might have any harmful effects on the 
scientific observations. That is a matter to check and that is our 
responsibility. 

I feel reasonably sure there is no such problem, but we want to make 
sure about that first. 

If this runs into a stalemate, we certainly would be in a position 
to go tothe administration about resolving it in the interests of getting 
on with the program efficiently. 

But in doing so, we would endorse the Navy’s position, I am sure, 
because it primarily lies in the logistics of the work rather than 
scientific area. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am just supposing now, but supposing the Navy’s 
position was this: It is a very fine idea, but we do not want the $13 
million added on to our particular budget. You might have some 
difficulty endorsing the Navy’s position under this circumstance. 

Mr. WarerMan. I think our position would be, this seems a logical 
and important thing to do and our position would be to go in and see 
if this cannot be settled in some manner and help if we can. But 
we would certainly go in and say, “It is important to settle it.” 

Mr. O’Brien. Perhaps charge it up to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chariman. Dr. Waterman, your agency is an 
independent agency under the jurisdiction and direction of the Chief 
Executive of the United States; is that correct ? 

Mr. WaterMAN. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Asprnatt. Dr. Waterman, from whom did you receive your 
appointment * ¢ 

Mr. WATERMAN. From the President. 

Mr. Asprnatit. And the Board members of the National Science 
Foundation { 

Mr. WaterMAN. They are likewise appointed by the President. I 

was appointed by President Truman and reappointed by President 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. AsprnatL. From whom does Dr. Gould get his appointment ? 

Mr. WatrerMAN. From the President. That is as a member of our 
Board; yes. As Chairman of the Committee on Polar Research, he 
received the appointment from Dr. Bronk, President of the National 

Academy of Sciences. 
AA Asprnauy. That is all. 
Mr. Kyu. Your statement isas follows: 


We consider it highly important that the scientific and related activities of 
the United States in this area receive their program support from an agency 
which is concerned with promoting the progess of science and does not have 
military responsibilities. 

At the same time, do you not believe the Soviet scientists are not 
compelled by politic: al or milit: ary considerations 4 

Mr. Waterman. I think that would probably be a questionable 
statement in many circles. 

Mr. Kyu. Are you quite certain as you have this treaty which is 
being considered by the other body today, that Soviet scientists work- 
ing under the system which they operate would be more likely to abide 
by. internation: 1l treaties of this sort than they have in any of the other 
areas, in which area they have set a record as a matter of fact ¢ 

Mr. Warerman. The best answer I can make to that, sir, is that 
during the IGY they were very cooperative and the results were 
shared, there were visits exch: anged and on the whole this went ex- 
tremely well. So, this was one case during that period where there 
was good cooperation and so far as we can \ tell, the general spirit of 
the nations concerned in the Antarctic is to continue this and that 
is why the proposed treaty was able to be worked out as it is, assum- 
ing this would be the case. 

Mr. Kyt. Viewing this realistically, though, it will be to their ad- 

vantage to cooperate as they have since the United States has lead 
in this field of Antarctic explorations. 

Mr. Waterman. I would expect so. And I think there is a real 
advantage to all of the countries in cooperating there. It is so large 
an area that no one country can afford to go through all the nec essary 
expense and effort and manpower which would cover the entire area. 
It is a huge, vast area, as you know, and one of the world’s toughest 
to conduct research in the matter of climate and weather and condi- 
tions for operations. 

Mr. Kyi. Having gone as far as we have in the international coop- 
eration, I would have to agree with you. If we back up many years, 
I might be forced to disagree with you. 

That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. The gentleman from California ? 

Mr, Sisk. I am happy to welcome you before the committee this 
morning. You happen to appear from time to time before another 
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committee of which I am a member and I am always happy to have 
you there. 

I would like to ask you what you envision for this area within, let 
us say, the next dec ade or the next two decades, so far as se ientifie de- 
velopment, other developments, and also with reference to the possible 
rolitical makeup of this area as to whether or not you envision ag 
BrOnliis down under the proposed claims, of course, you know exist 
at the present time or a recommendation that it go under the U nited 
Nations. In other words, the general picture as you see it for the 
year 1980. 

Mr. Waterman. That is, of course, a hard question to answer, and 
to make any clear forecasts. I think I should prefer to answer this 
by attitude toward the possibiliti ies. 

The way it is at present, if the treaty is ratified, then we have a 
30-year period which could be called experimental "from our stand- 
point to see whether a cooperat ive program on sc ientific activ ities 8 pri- 
marily with the entrance of no military or claim considerations is a 
success. And that would be, of course, the official program. At the 
same time, we all know that there are other considerations in the pic- 
ture and one can only tell by seeing how the treaty would work out 
under these conditions. 

Over this period, undoubtedly, the different areas of science involved 
in the Antarctic would develop. <A great deal of data would be ac- 
cumulated and in many fields this w ould have a very important reper- 
cussion on the country’s own programs in the scientific field. 

To mention one instance, we have the subject of atmospheric sci- 
ences or meteorology. What we can learn on that from the Ant- 
arctic that will be reported from there can affect every country s 
cifically with effect to its forecasting program. Undoubtedly, t his 
will contribute very greatly to the w hole stor y of meteorology ‘since 
we will then have much better cover age of the globe and this, combined 
with such observations as we are getting from satellites now, will 
really mean the promise of a great step forward. 

Therefore, for scientific reasons, we would expect this would be of 
great benefit. not only to us but to other countries. In the process, 
if there should be economic considerations by the scientific program, 
we will learn what they are in the best possible way. And notice, we 
include mapping there as one of the considerations for which we 
would be responsible. 

Economic considerations which everyone knows are related to the 
Antarctic would have to be watched constantly and I would assume 
in the light of responsibility I have, accordingly to the statement I 
have made, that it would be my responsibility to see to it that in addi- 
tion to the scientific program responsible people at proper policy y levels 
from other agencies should be brought in on questions of policy as 
this work progresses so we can keep monitoring the situation for as 
far ahead as we can see. 

In other words, the potential of the Antarctica, to recapitulate, is 
problematical. We just do not know. These research activities will 
determine the best possible way we can what those potentialities are. 
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How those are related to the policy of this country is a matter, of 
course, for serious consideration and this should always be watched 
and I believe will be my responsibility to see to it that this advice was 
available to us. ttre : 

Now, if at any point in the future the whole situation should 
change, then it might be that I would no longer agree that the Science 
Foundation should be the proper agency to carry on these things. 

But, so long as these are strictly scientific activities, then this does 
geen to me a logical development. 

Mr. Sisx. I appreciate your statement very much, Dr. Waterman. 
Of course, that goes to some of the points of my questions to Dr. Gould, 
alittle while ago. We went through that not long ago—you know the 
situation—as to whether or not we should set up an independent 
agency for our exploration and exploitation of outer space. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. Because after all, this is primarily a scientific field. It 
was decided and determined that the best thing to do was set up an 
independent agency. I have great regard in particular for you, Dr. 
Waterman, and for scientists in general, but I realize sometimes I 
do not know just how good a political realist they are if you know 
what I mean. 

Mr. Warerman. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Sisk. Throughout the last 2 years of discussion of the space 
there was a general feeling among scientists they would like to have 
world cooperation. I think that would be wonderful, but yet we 
have a national security problem and other things that have to do 
with the national needs. That was one of the reasons I was curious 
as to what you see in the future, because I think this would have some 
bearing upon the possible need of some type of an agency or com- 
mission or something which could operate in all of the fields of 
economic and political and other problems. 

Mr. WarerMan. I would like to assure the committee, I am well 
aware of these other problems, having been in a number of these other 
discussions. Of course, I am not an authority on them. It seems to 
me as things stand at the moment, it is my responsibility to see to it 
that the proper people are informed and if necessary to form a group 
which will meet periodically to study these. I think that is the best 
answer. 

_Mr. Sisk. Thank you, Doctor. I would like to ask a lot of ques- 
tions, but I know we have one more witness. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Doctor, very much. If the other mem- 
bers of the committee will bear with me, we have time for one more 
witness. We have six more on the list. If the five we cannot reach 
will file their statements, for the record, it will be appreciated because 
we have to conclude these hearings today. 

We do want to hear from Rear Adm. George J. Dufek, U.S. Navy 
Retired, former U.S. Antarctic Projects Officer and Commander, U.S. 
Naval Support Force, Antarctica. 

Admiral, it is a pleasure to have you with us. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. DUFEK, U.S. NAVY (RETIRED), FORMER 
U.S. ANTARCTIC PROJECTS OFFICER AND COMMANDER, Us. 
NAVAL SUPPORT FORCE, ANTARCTICA 


Admiral Durex. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have a brief 
statement I wish to read. 

I am Rear Adm. George Dufek, U.S. Navy Retired. I speak as 
civilian and my views do not necessarily reflect the views of the Navy 
or Defense Department, or any other Government agency. 

The bills relating to the Antarctic which are being considered today 
by the Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs are all good 
bills. 

The United States has been sending expeditions to the Antarctic 
for more than a hundred years. Until the beginning of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year (IGY) there was one thing sadly lacking 
in the conduct of our Antarctic operations. That was the lack of di- 
rection from a permanent central agency or body to provide for 
continuity for our Antarctic activities, and to maintain records of 
these activities. It was a matter of on again, off again, whenever 
anyone had the inspiration to mount an expedition and could obtain 
financial support for it. When an expedition returned to the United 
States men and records were scattered to the four winds. 

For many years Admiral Byrd and others in our Government ad- 
vocated some central permanent organization to be responsible for 
our Antarctic program. 

The first definite step to fill this need was the formulation of our 
Antarctic program for the IGY, under the direction of the Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board (OCB). Under this arrangement the OCB 
established the policy, the Defense Department was made responsible 
for logistics, and the National Academy of Sciences directed the sci- 
entific program. 

From 1954 through 1959, I headed the planning group and com- 
manded the U.S. Forces that furnished logistic support for the IGY 
in the Antarctic. Dr. Gould directed the scientific program. 

From my point of view this arrangement was highly successful. 
It functioned at 100 percent efficiency. I believe Dr. Gould, with his 
assistants Drs. Odishaw and Wexler, will say the same for the sci- 
entific program. If we have something that good in our Government 
why change it? 

It worked then, and there is no reason why it should not continue 
to work satisfactorily in the future. I should like to point out that 
this arrangement has the advantage of having representation on the 
OCB from all Government departments and agencies interested in the 
Antarctic. Its disadvantages are, first, that the procedures of a board 
are sometimes slow and cumbersome, and second, the personnel are 
10t permanent. 

Next, I should like to discuss the bills relative to the Richard E. 

syrd Antarctic Commission. They are all good and will work. They 
have the advantage of providing continuity of personnel that are ex- 
perienced, interested and enthusiastic about activities in the Antarctic. 
Here again, the departments of the Government interested in Ant- 
arctica are represented on the Board of Governors. It would also 
give us a top level organization that could deal directly and effectively 
with similar agencies in other countries. Thus, our prestige in Ant- 
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arctic matters would be enhanced. It has the disadvantage of creating 
a new agency in our Government, with added cost to the taxpayer. 

However, I should like to invite your attention to a few peculiarities 
in this bill. The top positions in the commission seem to be tailored 
for a particular individual or group of individuals. For instance, the 
pill specifies that of the three positions of director and deputy direc- 
tors—all may be civilians—but at no time will more than one of these 
positions be filled by a commissioned officer in an active or retired 
status. 

It has been my observation that the ratio of military men to civilians 
experienced in Antarctic matters is more than one hundred to one. 
Perhaps the selection of the directors of this commission should be 
left to the judgment of the President and the Senate of the United 
States. 

Finally, a few words about Mr. Saylor’s bill. Mr. Saylor was the 
first Congressman of the United States to visit and become familiar 
with the Antarctic. We are very happy to see him, and wished more 
of the prominent citizens of our country could witness our activities 
there. 

H.R. 8481 is a good bill, and if adopted would work smoothly and 
successfully. However, it places the direction and conduct under the 
Department of Defense and I am sure would be opposed by many 
agencies of our Government, most ly the scientific groups. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that I recommend that the 
direction of our Antarctica program be continued in the same manner 
as obtained during the IGY. If for some reason this arrangement 
cannot work satisfactorily in the future, or a change is desired, then 
one of these bills can be adopted. 

I go along with Dr. Gould in that we should approach this cau- 
tiously and perhaps wait until we see what happens to the Antarctic 
Treaty because that would have a bearing on our future planning and 
operation. 

In the final analysis, it is the men who are appointed to positions 
of leadership in our Antarctic program that will produce the re- 
sults that are in the best interests of the Nation. 

Sir, I would like to just bring up two other points that I have 
heard while we were here. 

One was about the location of records and information and if 
someone wants to come and find out something about Antarctic mat- 
ters he has to go to a hundred or more places. I think if we had a 
central commission that had all of these records at one building, it 
would be a very big building, indeed. 

I think that any scientist, our own or from a foreign country that 
comes to our country and wishes to obtain scientific information could 
go to the National Science Foundation and find it there or get in- 
formation as to where he could go to get it. 

The question was asked if we have any organization today that 
files other records. Yes, we have. We have the Antarctic Projects 
Office that was established by the President of the United States and 
by his direction, Admiral Byrd was made Antarctic Projects Officer. 
That Office continues at 718 Jackson Place. Anyone who wants any 
information, other than scientific information can go to this one Office 


and they have it there or you can get the information there where to 
go to get it. 
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The Historical Section of the Navy Department maintains records 
of all Antarctic operations, ship movements, plane movements, and 
everything that the Navy does to support Antarctic operations, 

Secondly, there was a question of funding for nuclear power re. 
actors in the Antarctic. 

It has been a problem getting the money to do it. Everyone ree. 
ognizes it would afford substantial savings for our country to haye 
it to replace this means of hauling of this diesel fuel 10,000 miles to 
the Antarctic and having our ships return empty. However, I think 
if you had a commission you would have the same problem with money 
and how to get it and who is going to use it, as we have today in trying 
to resolve who is going to pay for it. ; 

I think under our present system with the Operations Coordinat- 
ing Board—and they are operating directly under the National 
Science Foundation and the President of the United States—this 
group could prepare a bill in the Congress to set aside and vote for 
this money and make it available to the Department of Defense jn 
addition to their budget for defense operations. 

That concludes my statement, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think that might have to be the solution, Admiral, 

Am I correct in assuming that. we should have an agency such as is 
proposed here but we should approach it very carefully ? 

Of course, the first question to be resolved, is should we have such 
an agency and there is disagreement right now. That is a problem 
that has to be resolved, I suppose, by the committees of Congress, and 
then by the President. There is no feeling here, I am sure, on this 
committee that we should rush into any regulation. I believe that 
in the next Congress this committee will attempt to resolve the ques- 
tion, should there be an agency. But, then, when it comes to writin 
the legislation, I feel we should lean very heavily on people like your- 
self and others who have had experience in this field to write out the 
details for us. Would that be vour feeling, too? 

Admiral Durex. Yes, sir, to approach it cautiously, and not to say, 
“Yes, we should have it some time in the future,” but to let the present 
organization operate for a year or two, at least a year, to see if it can 
work all right and also see which way the Antarctic treaty goes. 
There is a danger of creating the agency and then you have it, and 
you might not want it. I think it is a little more difficult getting rid 
of it than creating it. 

Mr. O’Brien. We have our ears tuned to what is happening over 
on the other side with the Senate committee today. That is why 
we have been very careful here now. 

I did have a couple of questions here that would have been ad- 
dressed to you by another member, if he were present. One of them 
was your impression of the treaty and what do you think the United 
States will get out of the treaty, but I do not think it would be proper 
to ask those questions of you at this time, because we have no jurisdic- 
tion in that matter and our opinions here would be strictly personal. 

So, if you want to answer them, you may, but if you do not, I will 
understand perfectly. 

Admiral Durex. I have studied the bill very, very carefully. I 
think it is a very fine thing that we should have a treaty in some large 
area of the earth where people can work in harmony and pool our 
information for the common good of man. I think it is also very 
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good that no nation establishes military bases in the Antarctic nor 
do they conduct tests of nuclear explorations and use this area for 
peaceful purposes. eran, 

However, there is one article that bears investigation and searching 
of our conscience and that is whether we should give up our political 
rights to the Antarctic. I think you are familiar with our past pol- 
icy that we recognize no claims, make none, but reserve the right 
to go anywhere in the Antarctic. Now, we are sort of in an unfor- 
tunate position in regard to this treaty for the time being. 

I believe we should have claimed our part of the Antarctic base on 
the work that Americans have done there. But we did not do it 
before the International Geophysical Year, the Russians were in- 
vited to participate by scientific rules of ICSU and there they are. 

I think we should make up our mind now whether to make claims 
or not make claims and go ahead with this treaty. I recommended 
a few years ago that we claim the unclaimed sector of the Antarctic, 
but at the same time form a condominium with New Zealand and 
France in which these four nations would share the condominium— 
a large sector of the Antarctic Continent. Nothing was done about 
that. 

I still feel very strongly about it that that is what we should do. 

If this treaty is ratified, it means that no new claims will be made. 
Of course, they will be frozen and no one gives up any claims over 
this period of 30 years. But we have no claims to hang on to. 

Over the past hundred years we have sent expeditions to the 
Antarctic. Since 1928, when Admiral Byrd led his first expedition 
there and Dr. Gould was his executive officer, and scientific leader, 
we have had bases in the Antarctic and we have put in a great deal of 
effort, cost of money and men and material to build these bases, and de- 
velop the information of the country. 

Now, the Russians had never had a base on the Antarctic Continent, 
until the beginning of the IGY and they were invited to participate 
in the scientific investigation. Now, if we wait 30 years, if this treaty 
is ratified and nothing is said about claims for 30 years, and the Rus- 
sians are there for 30 years along with us, then their claims to any 
part of the Antarctic are greatly strengthened and then we would 
be in a very difficult position if for some reason we wanted to go into 
claims again. 

So, I like everything about that treaty, except the claims part. I 
feel that we should claim our part as I said, the unclaimed sector in 
condominium with Australia, New Zealand, and France, recognizing 
the other areas are a little under dispute between Chile, Argentina, 
and Great Britain mostly. We are sympathetic and understand those 
differences and would like to help solve them. 

However, we should decide that now, whether to do it or not and if 
we decide not to do it because of other overriding reasons, then we 
should ratify the entire treaty, in toto. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very, very much. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I am very much in agreement with Ad- 
miral Dufek’s last statement. Of course, it is one of the things that 
makes me somewhat concerned about our need for a commission such 
as 18 proposed in this legislation. 

57566—60——8 
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I hope my se ientific friends understand this statement. I am not 
casting any doubt upon them, yet I do not believe them to be political 
realists generally , and the fact ‘T think generally through our scientific 
community the Russians were invited in here and I have some ¢ oncern 
about leaving it completely to the scientific people to determine what 
might be c: alled our political consideration. ‘That is why I feel we 
should give grave consideration to the possibility of a commission or 
somebody who might broaden our base of interest as it concerns 
political or other implications involved and maybe leaving science to 
the scientists who generally think on world terms, rather tha an in terms 
that affect people as realists must do. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Admiral. I extend my deep apologies to 
the five witnesses we did not reach. If they desire, they may have one 
week to send written statements to the committee and they will be 
incorporated in the record at this point. 

Also, without objection, we will incorporate a resolution from the 
National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, and a let- 
ter from Richard E. ‘Byrd, Jr., and the committee will stand ad- 
journed. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


NATIONAL Society, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
Washington, D.C., June 13, 1960. 
Hon. Leo W. O’BrRIEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. O'BRIEN: The National Society, Daughters of the American Revolnu- 
tion, is vitally interested in the hearings on Antarctica now being held by your 
special subcommittee. 

On behalf of the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, may 
I respectfully call your attention, and the attention of the members of your com- 
mittee, to a resolution on Antarctica adopted by our 69th Continental Congress: 

“Whereas representatives of 12 nations including the United States, signed an 
Antarctic treaty December 1, 1959, which is now before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and if reported favorably will come before the Senate for ac- 
tion ; and 

“Whereas the United States has never asserted a claim to sovereignty over 
any Antarctic area by reason of its discoveries and explorations, while some 
other nations which are parties to the treaty, have asserted claims: and 

“Whereas this treaty, if ratified, will freeze the status quo of claims for 30 
years : 

“Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
petition the Senate of the United States to withhold ratification of this treaty 
and to assert the rightfully acquired sovereign rights of the United States in 
Antarctica.” 

The National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, has consistently, 
since 1950, adopted resolutions urging Congress to take all steps necessary to 
protect and preserve the sovereign rights of the United States in Antarctica. 

May I also request that this resolution on Antarctica be inserted in the record 
of the proceedings. 

Sincerely yours, 


ELIZABETH C. BARNES. 


Boston, Mass., June 10, 1960. 
Hon. Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’BRIEN: I certainly do appreciate the good things you 
wrote about my Dad and your kind invitation to visit your committee on June 
13 and 14. 

Unfortunately it will be impossible for me to leave my work at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 


RicHarp E. Byrb. 
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(Commirrer Nore: Subsequently statements from Robert K. Coote, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Department of the Interior, Dr. 
Meredith F. Burrill, executive secretary, Board on Geographic Names, 
Dr. Henry M. Dater, historian, U.S. Antarctic Projects Office, Capt. 
Finn Ronne, USNR, and Elizabeth Kendall, were received by the 
committee and are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MR. ROBERT K. Coorr, Starr ASSISTANT, OFFICE OE THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY—PuBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The committee has received the reports of the Department of the Interior on 
these bills which recommend that the bills be not enacted. W hile the Department 
is entirely sympathetic to many of the provisions and objectives of the bills, 
particularly to those dealing with coordination and development of long-range 
Antarctic programs on a continuing basis, we are of the view that it is not nec- 
essary nor desirable at this time to establish the proposed Antarctic Commission 
for this purpose. We do object to the placing within such Commission authority 
to independently conduct field and laboratory studies, believing that in doing so 
the Commission would overlap and perhaps duplicate much of the work now 
being done by existing organizations and institutes. ; ; : 

The Department of the Interior has had a long connection with Antarctica. 
The first Government-supported expedition, in 1939, which was the third Byrd 
Expedition, was under the U.S. Antarctic Service, an agency of the Department 
of the Interior. Personnel from the Department accompanied that expedition. 
In 1956 the Department was instructed to start the preparation of Antarctic 
maps using aerial photography obtained during the previous expeditions. During 
the IGY, personnel from the Department served on various committees of the 
National Academy of Sciences representing their respective scientific disciplines. 

The International Geophysical Year, as the name implies, was concerned with 
the geophysical sciences, and the program did not include such things as geologic 
resources evaluation, biology, particularly fisheries biology, nor did it include 
a systematic mapping program. For the post-IGY period, there was a realization 
that some reorientation of the Antarctic program was required that would put 
greater emphasis on those areas of scientific endeavor with which the Department 
of the Interior has special competence. Thus, there was programed work in 
geology, and cartography. During the past season, the Geological Survey had 
in Antarctica three geologists and three topographic engineers. One geologist 
‘and one topegraphie engineer each was assigned to each of two traverses, the 
Victoria Land traverse out of McMurdo Sound, to the traverse which operated 
out of Byrd Station, and to the icebreaker penetration to the Bellingshausen 
Coast. The Bureau of Mines assigned a mining engineer, with mining experience 
jin Alaska, to investigate the methods and conditions of minerals extraction in 
isolated areas. 

There has been general recognition of the high importance of mapping in 
Antarctica. It is true that over the years the Navy has flown and photographed 
a very large part of the continent, most of it for the first time. Others, such as 
the Ronne Expedition, have obtained excellent aerial photography. However, 
and without any criticism whatsoever to the Navy which took the photography 
as an adjunct to regular operational flights, most of the aerial photography was 
not taken according to specifications best suited for the production of maps. 
Nor was there obtained the ground control and other mapping data essential 
for map compilation. Thus, much of the aerial photography was substandard 
for mapping purposes and very few maps have been compiled and published. 

This points to the need for systematic mapping program for Antarctica cover- 
ing areas of the greatest interest to the United States, a program that would 
incorporate the use of the most modern and efficient techniques for aerial 
photography, for geographic controls, and for map compilation and reproduc- 
tion. 

As long ago as 1949 a special committee of the National A eademy of Sciences 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Isaiah Bowman reported the scientific justifica- 
tion for the development of a map of Antarctica. The Bowman committee 
report provides five basic justifications for the development of such a map: 

; 1, Every square mile of unexplored territory must be assumed to have poten- 
tial value at some time in the future, if not now. 

2. Further field discoveries and interpretations and the exploitation of possible 


valuable assets will be aided by the production of a general map of the Antarc- 
‘tic Continent on a uniform scale. 
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3. For the first time in history the mapping of polar territory is technically 
feasible at reasonable cost and within a reasonable time. Territory at present 
unexplored will quickly disclose its main outlines as photogrammetric work pro- 
ceeds in the field. 

4. Detailed and concentrated scientific work upon apparently promising areas 
can be planned with economy and speed as a map is available. yn 

5. International cooperation in advancing scientific work in the Antarctic can 
be planned and assigned to research teams on a more rational basis, part by part 
if the whole topographic assemblage is available. , : 

Recently the National Academy of Sciences noted that: 

“Although the Bowman Committee report was prepared prior to the develop- 
ment of the present broad international scientific research programs in Antare. 
tica, the advent of this international effort emphasizes anew the urgency for 
implementing a mapping program. Moreover, recent developments in aerial 
mapping, both by optical and radar photography, and the recently proven wide. 
scale operational flexibility of modern aircraft in Antarctica make it feasibje 
for the first time to conduct such a program with the expectation that it can be 
accomplished within a reasonable time period.” 

It is the view of the Department that the present arrangement whereby the 
National Science Foundation coordinates and funds the scientific program, where 
the Department of Defense plans and carries out operations in support of scien- 
tific programs, and where the Operations Coordinating Board acts in a policy and 
coordinating capacity, particularly with respect to the totality of the Antarctic 
program, represents a workable arrangement. If in the future there are jp. 
dications that this arrangement fails to function properly, the Department will 
certainly review its position. 


STATEMENT BY Dr. MEREDITH F.. BuRRILL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, BOARD on 
GEOGRAPHIC NAMES 


The close interest of the Board on Geographic Names in Antarctic matters dates 
back to 1944, when a long-term research project was begun to bring order into 
the geographic nomenclature of that area. During the following 10 years the 
activities of Antarctic explorers from all nations were studied in great detail. 

From this study it became clear that remedies should be sought for several 
procedural inadequacies. Much information gathered by Americans in that area 
has been irretrievably lost, and more is scattered with no record of its where- 
abouts. Discoveries by Americans commonly were not recorded on maps pre- 
pared by them or the expeditions in which they participated. Expeditions were 
undertaken for specific purposes without full knowledge of gaps in the informa- 
tion resulting from prior exploration that could have been filled with little extra 
effort. This appears to have been due more to the lack of a place to turn for 
such knowledge than to lack of interest. The spasmodic nature of American 
concern with Antarctica, with long periods in which little attention was given to 
the area, militated against continuity of appraisal of the state of collective 
knowledge and of its significance, and at the same time demonstrated the value 
of long-range thinking based on full understanding of the history of unfolding 
knowledge and of the activities of men and institutions of all nations that have 
contributed to it. 

The concern of the Board on Geographic Names with Antarctic legislation is 
that its statutory function of standardizing geographic names for the Federal 
Government be facilitated and made increasingly effective. Accessibility of per- 
tinent information in a single repository and provision for continuity of atten- 
tion to Antarctic matters would contribute to that end. 

These comments are offered to the committee for such value as they may have, 
without taking a position on any of the pending bills. The Board is ready to place 
at the disposal of the committee any further information in its possession that 
may be desired. 


STATEMENT OF Capt. FINN RONNE, USNR, ANTARCTIC EXPLORER ON ANTARCTIC 
COM MISSION 


Referring to the bills now before this committee to establish a permanent 
Antarctic Commission as a central agency to formulate plans and execute all 
of this Government’s activities in the Antarctic, I wish to present to you some 
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of my observations. These are based on my active participation in Antarctic 
operations, both military and civilian, during the past 26 years. 

Since the introduction of the proposed legislation more than a year ago, a 
number of changes have taken place that points to an improvement in the con- 
duct of U.S. Antaretie activities. The present setup appears to be most work- 
able, efficient, and the simplest structure possible. This improvement in my 
opinion would obviate the need for an independent Antarctic Commission -at 
jeast for the present and immediate future. Admiral Tyree with his task force 
is doing a tremendous job in carrying out Navy's responsibilities to provide the 
logistic support of our Antarctic stations. Equally proficient is the National 
Science Foundation in planning the scientific programs. 

The executive departments involved at present are mainly : 

(a) The National Science Foundation, working in close concert with the 
Committee on Polar Research and various U.S. Government departments. The 
Foundation has the basic responsibility for U.S. scientific program preparation 
and for centralizing scientific data and research. 

(b) The Department of Defense centralizes all operations for the logistic 
support; that being cargo shipping and icebreaker operations as well as the 
air support essential for maintaining the inland stations in the interior of the 
Antarctic Continent. 

(c) The Department of State has an Antarctic staff responsible for inter- 
national relations concerning Antarctica within the basic framework of the 
Government’s responsibilities for foreign relations. 

There only seem to be two possible problems with the present organizational 
structure; however, it would not necessarily require a huge Commission setup 
to solve them. These are budgeting and the use of the military : 

(a) Logistic costs now come from the Department of Defense funds. This 
would seem to divert money from funds basically granted by Congress for De- 
fense basic research purposes. Thus at times one or the other would suffer in 
the difficult decision of deciding how much money should be taken from mis- 
sile development or ships into Antarctic support costs. 

(b) The continued dependence on military support facilities and men is con- 
trary to the spirit of the Antarctic Treaty, even though provisions are made to 
except military personnel and facilities for peaceful purposes. Presently, only 
the United States, Chile, and Argentina use military components in their 
Antarctic activities. 

The idea of creating a special Antarctic Commission at some future date 
should not be ruled out completely. Representatives of the various interested 
yovernment agencies should give considerable more thought, investigation, and 
discussion to the ultimate responsibilities such Commission should undertake, 
in order to serve more economically and efficiently the best interests of a long- 
range U.S. Antarctic program. In my opinion, the bills now for consideration 
by this committee do not accomplish these objectives and would therefore offer 
no more than a stopgap program. 

I now wish to make a few comments on H.R. 8480 establishing the Depart- 
ment of Defense as the central and sole authority on our Antarctic activities. 
To this bill I must voice my strongest opposition for the following reasons: 

(a) The legislation as proposed in this bill would be most untimely and 
absolutely contrary to the spirit of the peaceful-uses provisions of the Antarctic 
Treaty. 

(b) Since the Soviet Union conducts its operations at least ostensibly by the 
Civilian Ministry of the Marine Fleet—the Chief Directorate of the North Sea 
Route Administration—the assignment of basic responsibility of our Antarctic 
activities by our Department of Defense would lead to much worldwide mis- 
understanding that U.S. motives are military, and would provide excellent 
even though misconstrued grounds for Soviet propaganda attacks against the 
United States. 

(ce) Incidentally, it is interesting to note that the organization and conduct 
of Soviet Antarctic operations is divided between the Ministry of the Marine 
Fleet for Operations, and the Academy of Sciences for program preparation. 
Within their Academy of Sciences there is an Interdepartmental Commission 
which coordinates the programing of 100 different organizations, within the 
Academy and in their government departments. 

_In conclusion may I express my admiration to the officers and men of the 
Navy and the Air Force for the mighty fine job they are doing today in the 
Antarctic, and to the civilian scientifie staff now carrying on the detailed in- 
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vestigations which we, the earlier pioneers, did not have the equipment nor 
the funds to pursue on the earlier, modest private expenditions. I thank you 


STATEMENT OF Dr. HENRY M. Darter, Historian, U.S. ANTARCTIC PROJECTS Orrice 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to appear before your committee 
and to discuss the Antarctic. My name is Dater, Henry M. Dater, of the staff 
of the U.S. Antarctic Projects Office. By training I am a historian, and, before 
coming to the Antarctic Projects Office in 1956, I was employed first by the 
Navy and later by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

What I have to say is personal, based upon my experience of the last 4 years. 
During that time I have had the honor to be associated with Admiral Byrd and, 
after his unfortunate death, with Admirals Dufek and Tyree. Twice, I have 
visited the antarctic and have had an opportunity to see Argentine, British, New 
Zealand, and Belgian, as well as American, operations at firsthand. 

One of the principal functions of the U.S. Antarctic Projects Officer has been 
to keep informed about all aspects of our antarctic program. As staff historian, 
much of this monitoring job has fallen to me so that I have perforce acquired 
a rather extensive view of what has gone on. In addition, the office has con- 
ducted a publications exchange program with foreign polar organizations and 
has been responsible for administering the exchange of official observers with 
foreign antarctic expeditions. We have through these means obtained much 
information about the organizations and activities for antarctic development 
in the rest of the world. Any of this information is available to the committee, 
to all agencies of the Government, and to outside organizations interested in the 
antarctic. 

We have gotten our lists of acquisitions and, during the past year, have issued 
a bulletin in mimeographed form. Recently, we published a bibliography en- 
titled “National Interests in Antarctica,” which covers publications in all 
languages concerning the law and politics of the area. We also have many 
mimeographed pamphlets and brochures covering matters of general interest. 
Dr. Taylor of the committee staff is on our distribution list, and I am sure most 
of these items are already available to the committee. 

This informational work has revealed some interesting examples of the lack 
of coordination. In the field of mapping, three agencies are engaged in preparing 
charts: the U.S. Geological Survey, the Navy’s Hydrographic Office, and the 
Air Force’s Aeronautical Chart and Information Center. For their work, the 
latest foreign charts would be useful and in many instances these have been 
collected by other agencies such as the Library of Congress, Department of 
State, and the U.S. Antarctic Projects Office. It was found that frequently 
those engaged in mapping did not know what materials were available, and no 
office existed where they might find out. This instance has been straightened 
out as the result of a meeting of the interested agencies called by the National 
Science Foundation at the request of the U.S. Antarctic Projects Officer. 

As Dr. Gould indicated in his testimony, the scientists have established an 
elaborate system for the collection and cataloguing of the observations taken 
during the International Geophysical Year and subsequent programs. These 
world data centers, however, contain only the raw materials of investigation and 
do not include the results of scientific analysis and speculation or material on 
those many aspects of antarctic activity which are nonscientific in nature. 
While the National Science Foundation has a responsibility by law for the 
dissemination of scientific information, no one is really charged with monitoring 
other types of information about the antarctic, although the U.S. Antarctic 
Projects Office has done a good deal to improve the situation within the limits 
of its resources. 

In the instructions given Admiral Byrd there was a clause directing him to 
investigate the proper organization for a permanent antarctic program. As 4 
member of his staff, I participated in the discussions at that time and had a part 
in the preliminary studies which contributed to the bills now before you. As2@ 
historian with some knowledge and experience in the field of Government orgal- 
ization, I was immediately struck with the unique character of the antarctic. 
Visits to the area have reinforced this impression. 

Whether this uniqueness justifies a special organization along regional lines is 
certainly a proper subject for consideration. It should not be disposed of simply 
by the statement that it is inconsistent with usual organizational patterns, 

imerson, I believe, once remarked that consistency is the virtue of small minds. 
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In this connection, I shall merely note that the Special Committee for the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year of the International Council of Scientific Unions and 
the U.S. National Committee for the IGY both deemed it advisable to establish 
special subcommittees for the antarctic because of the logistical problems in- 
volved. The National Science Foundation, when it took over direct responsibil- 
ity for the scientific program, immediately created a new division, the { Ss. 
antarctic research program, even though its normal organization by disciplines 
might seem to contain the specialized talent necessary to develop projects for any 
of the sciences studied in antarctica. 

Frequent reference has been made to the large number of U.S. Government 
agencies involved in our antarctic program. It was further stated that coordi- 
nation was achieved through an Inter-Departmental Committee on Antarctic 
Research organized by the National Scence Foundation. Testimony indicating 
that this committee had not met in 18 months makes it a not very impressive bit 
of machinery. 

Despite the number of agencies involved, our antarctic activities seem to fall 
into four general areas: political, economic, scientific, and support. The purpose 
of organization should be to coordinate these activities and to reconcile the 
inevitable differences that will arise. 

Of these four areas, the economic has suffered almost total neglect. At the 
present time no agency is responsible for this aspect of antarctic development. 
The Department of State alone appears to have been concerned with the economic 
potential of the area. At its suggestion the Bureau of Mines sent two men to 
the antarctic last season, and the Civil Aeronautics Board is conducting a survey 
of air traffic potential across the Antarctic Continent. The U.S. Antarctic 
Projects Office has in preparation a summary of what is known of the bedrock 
geology of the Antarctic. Copies will be furnished the committee as soon as 
it is issued. 

Because of the distribution of the world’s land areas, the antarctic will never 
have the volume of air traffic that crosses the arctic. With the population 
explosion, however, there is every reason to believe that vacant and lightly 
inhabited areas will fill up. As many of these are in the Southern Hemisphere, 
it is probable that the importance of transportation by air across Antarctica 
will increase. For the information of the committee, the U.S. Antarctic Projects 
Office has prepared a brief study of antarctic aviation, a copy of which, I believe, 
isin your files. 

Since the virtual extermination of the fur seals in the early 19th century, the 
only economic activity in the antarctic has been the whale fishery in which the 
United States does not participate. The whales feed from small sea animals, 
principally crustaceans, that in turn subsist upon microscopic organisms called 
plankton. The seas about Antarctica are said to contain more nutriment per 
square foot than any area on the globe either on land or sea. As the world’s 
population grows, people will look to the oceans as a source of food. It is my 
understanding that the Japanese and perhaps others are engaged in research to 
develop plankton for human consumption. 

With our rapidly changing technology, Antarctica may become a field for ex- 
ploitation. A few years ago, Sir Raymond Priestley in a presidential address be- 
fore the British Association for the Advancement of Science drew a most in- 
teresting and attractive picture of possible economic development. Such ac- 
tivity would, of course, come under the terms of the recently concluded antarctic 
treaty, which opens the area to all for peaceful purposes. The United States 
must, if it is to maintain its leading position in the area, be prepared to take 
advantage of these possibilities. In this respect, the introduction of atomic 
reacors will undoubtedly lay the ground work for a technological revolution. 

The antarctic treaty is in itself a good indication of the political importance of 
the area. A reading of that document reveals that, if it is ratified, the United 
States will be involved in meetings and the exchange of information with the other 
signatories, Assuredly, the proper channel for dealing with other nations is the 
Department of State. This Department, however, has one of the world’s most 
complex and difficult jobs and would be assisted in its antarctic work if there 
existed a single agency to which it could apply in order to learn the totality of 
our interests in the area. 

Dr. Waterman and Dr. Gould have in their testimony indicated the responsi- 
bilities of the National Science Foundation and its relations with the scientific 
community. Dr. Gould has further assured us that his committee has prepared 
a long-range scientific program. If its proposals are adopted by the National 
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Science Foundation, better plannng and programing will result and will be es. 
pecially helped to the Department of Defense in arranging for logistic support, 

I have read the bills before you and agree with their objective to improve the 
eoordination of our antarctic program. I hesitate to say that any one will com. 
pletely satisfy our needs. It does seem to me, however, that some central] or. 
ganization for the study and furtherance of our interests in very desirable. The 
U.S. Antarctic Projects Office has tried to fulfill this function. Within the 
limitations of a small staff, inadequate funds, and a not very clear organizationa] 
position, I feel that we have done a good job. I would like to see the function 
expanded and believe that, if this were done, the effectiveness of our program 
would be increased. 

In conclusion, I want emphatically to express my agreement with the state 
ment of my good friend, Dr. Carl Eklund, when he said that the United States 
has the finest program in the antarctic of any country. We all, I am sure, want 
to maintain our leading position in the area, even though there may be some dis. 
agreement about the means. I appreciate greatly the opportunity to appear be- 
fore your committee and to submit this statement. You may rest assured that 
our office will always be ready to furnish any information that the committee 
may desire. 





STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH A. KENDALL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


I am submitting my views on the Antarctic bills as a private citizen and tax. 
payer. When I wrote first to Congress in 1949 relative to U.S. stakes in Ant- 
arctica, I felt strongly that we should make unilateral claims to every square 
mile we had seen or would see on our expeditions. This still is my view. Your 
committee in the past decade has had some fine bills pending which might have 
led to such action. The bills today are pertinent if we do claim territory. If not, 
they are mere academic or moot statements because taxpayers may gradually 
withdraw support of Antarctic programs where we have no unilateral rights, 
H.R. 8480 is good because foreseeable world conditions indicate that the Defense 
Department should have paramount control of our programs as in the Far West 
in the early days. H.R. 5222 re the Byrd Commission is excellent too and such 
Commission could be linked, I believe, so closely with the Defense Department 
that an equitable degree of planning by each would be achieved. I would not, 
however, favor passage of H.R. 5222 without the clause it originally bore in 
both House and Senate prints in 85th Congress, relative to promoting U.S, 
sovereignty. AsI say, the bill is meaningless without sovereignty over U.S. law. 

Your committee has full power to arrange such sovereignty because the issue 
concerns the United States in an insular way. The State Department would be 
involved only if other nations were challenging the action of your committee. 
They might or might not. No reason to anticipate challenge. And such chal- 
lenge would probably fade to a whisper if your committee adequately and justly 
bounds the tracts the U.S. eyes alone have seen and other tracts the United States 
has explored prior to other nations. This has never been done in Congress and it 
can rightly be done there and announced to the world. As a practical and 
realistic solution to the whole problem I propose passage at once of House Joint 
Resolution 97 in connection with or in the body of the bills before us. Thus, ap- 
proximately 3 million square miles which rightfully belong to U.S. taxpayers 
would become theirs and the Antarctic would automatically be preserved in the 
hands of the eight Western nations which have earned territory there. Visitors 
would be welcome, of course, under proper visas. So you have this harmonious 
guidance and language already in measures in Congress. I say all this under the 
firm conviction the issue is primarily domestic, because as the State Department 
has repeatedly said since 1924, the United States recognizes no other country’s 
claims there. The treaty signed December 1, 1959, with the Soviets and 10 other 
nations is apparently unconstitutional on several counts and this is one of them— 
forcing an issue into international relations which is rightly under the jurisdiec- 
tion of House and Senate Insular Committees (art. I, sec. 8.1 of U.S. Constitu- 
tion). Proof, visually, that this is a domestic matter is found in Federal map of 
1956 showing colored areas seen by U.S. eyes alone. By the same reasoning it is 
unconstitutional to include in any foreign affairs document such as the treaty 
the area between 90° and 150° west longitude which falls not even under paper 
claims of other nations. 

Another count re nonconstitutionality is set out below. I forward this 
statement as a simple reporter to report some facts that seem to have beet 
overlooked and to set out some questions that I believe need thorough investi 
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gation. I believe that the President would be glad to reopen the whole Antarctic 
jssue and set things right if he could see his way to do so in order that the 
Hisenhower administration not be known in history as the one that lost the 
Antarctic. And also because his most earnest words indicate we should keep 
the free world free. There are far more reasons why he should reopen the ques- 
tion than why he should not, and there is no constitutional reason why he needs 
to support the State Department just because matters have gone along thus 
far or because he feels he might embarrass the State Department or because 11 
treaty countries might be inconvenienced. 

The stakes are too high here. This is the largest territorial treaty in the 
cold war and it should be handled right. Discussion of the pending treaty is 
germane to a discussion of the House bills. 

There are overriding defense reasons that have been mentioned publicly 
little or never and which I feel should be discussed off the record and not 
right here. Aside from those reasons, there are others that I wish to mention 
as briefly as possible but with emphasis, because the main argument is that 
the premises upon which the treaty is founded are false. But even if the prem- 
ises were logical, the several articles of the treaty text contradict each other 
and contradict the logic of history. 

Besides being morally wrong, the treaty is constitutionally wrong. This 
may not have been realized by the drafters because they looked at the back- 
ground no farther back than 1957, whereas the Antarctic has had a long 
history prior to 1957. The facts of history prior to 1957 cause the treaty to 
be unconstitutional. 

Having the U.S. taxpayers give a great territory rightfully theirs to an in- 
ternational administration is a donation or appropriation of the national wealth 
and under the Constitution this is a power to be exercised by the Congress 
(art. I, secs. 8.1 and 9.7). It is analogous to all our foreign aid bills and to 
appropriations for the United Nations. It is useless for anyone in the Con- 
gress or elsewhere to say that the United States of America has no land in the 
Antarctic because she has failed to make a formal claim to this land. The 
U.S. tax-supported expeditions, if not the private ones, entitle the taxpayers to 
territory there. The lack of documentary claims is the basis of a very serious 
investigation which should be undertaken certainly before any treaty is ratified. 
But now to continue on the matter of nonconstitutionality. 

Appropriations were made by law for the expeditions and were not made 
for enrichment of any international group or for the establishment of a 10th of 
the world under world government. Or, if that was the intent then the 
situation is even graver than I had thought. I should like to go into the 
point of ownership at considerable leneth but not here, so I shall leave that 
to the Appropriations Committees, the Interior Department, the Navy, and 
other well-informed witnesses. Any statesman here may consult an atlas, al- 
manac, or encyclopedia and make the same general findings. The conservative 
figure of 3 million square miles as the area rightfully belonging to the United 
States is usable in this paper. As a matter of fact, the United States has paid 
in several ways already for the entire continent. I repeat, 3 million square 
miles is a fair and just estimate of our share of the rich 5-million-square-mile 
South Polar Continent. (As comparison, the land area of continental United 
States of America is just under 3 million square miles.) The seven present 
Western claimants will, I believe, agree in general to the United States claims 
when they check their own heroes’ work. And we shall presently discuss 
harmonious negotiations with them, I hope. 

Thus, handing this enormous tract out as a gift to an international adminis- 
tration would be, I repeat, under the authority of the Congress and not the 
State Department. I believe the President’s advisers simply neglected to find 
out how much territory we have explored and how little other nations have 
explored. Press accounts since October 1959 have emphasized that the United 
States owns nothing in the Antarctic. We own nothing formally. Our flag flies 
over nothing that we have claimed formally. But if there is doubt in anyone’s 
mind on what we could claim, that doubt was placed there, I submit, by some 
subversive form of propaganda. A mere glance at the 1956 Antarctic official 
report and map will clear all that up and it is high time some glances went in 
that direction. Why a wider distribution of this report has not been made I shall 
touch upon later and a thorough investigation is in order probably in that re 
spect, as germane to this whole situation—not an investigation of the originating 
agency but of a distributing one—and it may be innocent. There may have been 
a censorship. I do not know. 
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Thus, action to be morally acceptable and constitutionally sound at this 
ment would involve two steps: 

1. Declaration of U.S. sovereignty over the Antarctic territories that we have 
explored, and I hope the Congress and the President mutually can attend to this 
at once. Itis long overdue. 

2. Negotiation with the seven Western nations who have earned the right to 
be there through attention to formal claims (beginning in 1908) but whose 
heroes have not explored as much as the United States has. 

There cannot be by any manipulation of words or meanings any involvement 
whatsoever here with expansionism, conquest, imperialism, nor colonialism, 4 
glance at Antarctic history and world history show at once that justice would be 
served. 

Thus Antarctica, earned by the West, would be retained in fairness in Western 
hands and the ideals of the West would forever develop there, one of the first 
being the power of “we, the people.” In a moment I shall point out that the 
above plan represents the wishes of “we, the people” to an extent unknown to or 
hidden from the President. 

The Congress can take the lead this very morning to follow the wishes of the 
people if the administration does not, because the eight-nation boundary treaty 
above proposed was introduced in 1951 and in each Congress thereafter in the 
House and was pending before a Senate committee in the 838d Congress. This 
resolution, H.J. Res. 97, in its second section offers guidance for an eight-nation 
treaty to keep the Antarctic in the hands of those nations that have earned 
territory there. The Soviet did not land upon the continent proper until 1956 
and then as an IGY visitor. I attach a refutation of claim of discovery in 1820 
by the Soviets. Under article II of the Constitution the Senate can in this wise 
advise the President today. “Advice” is as constitutional as “consent,” although 
perhaps it has gone a little out of style. Inasmuch as part of the Antarctic 
question is not rightly foreign affairs anyway it is appropriate for the Congress 
to take the lead here with legislation regarding intent. The House can certainly 
advise the Senate through joint measure and the Senate advise the President (if 
a treaty is involved at all). 

If no such treaty is drawn at once, it is appropriate that the Congress, both 
Houses, take the lead in legislation at once that will blanket under the U.S. flag 
all those territories in the Antarctic that U.S. eyes have seen first and only as of 
the year immediately preceding the IGY. This can be done by some committee 
at once and the floor vote can come at once. There is nothing standing in the 
way. I repeat that it is perfectly constitutional because the State Department 
has said that it does not recognize the claims of any foreign country in the 
Antarctic. Thus, this is not foreign relations and not State Department duty. 

Thus my suggestion or rather my plea as a taxpayer is that the statesmen 
here assembled think carefully but quickly about the advisability of an entirely 
different approach to the Antarctic problem that that presented in the treaty of 
12 nations before the Senate. 

Some of you have heard from your constituents on the danger of Soviet 
takeover down there, you have heard from me, and recently a Massachusetts 
paper editorially threw forth the question of just what to do if the Soviets, before 
the treaty is in force, claim a large tract in the Antarctic and just what to do if, 
after the treaty is in force, they do not keep the treaty. Has the Congress in 
mind what to do? 

An Antarctic treaty including the Soviet Union has no foundation in fact or 
necessity. The Soviets have an historical right to an insular coast or two per- 
haps and to nothing on the continent proper. Participating in the IGY is 
analogous to participating in any international event such as Olympic games, 
music festivals, or world fairs. Host countries are happy to be hosts but not 
to the extent of giving up territory. No territorial agreements can rightly 
ensue. Whaling is a pursuit of value in itself. No territorial agreements can 
rightly ensue as a result of fishing near any continent. 

I should never plunge a knife into the heart of a genuine model of peace, of 
disarmament, of scientific harmony, even if there were a great departure from 
historical precedent. However, the treaty not only departs from all courteous 
precedent, it discards history prior to 1957. The treaty is made under the 
premise that Antarctica arose from the waves in 1957 as a setting for a peaceful 
IGY—having had no previous recognition by man. Our allies had to be talked 
to for 18 months to get them to see it this way; captive nations are surely insulted 
by this enrichment of their captor; uncommitted nations may be lost to the 
West through a mistaken notion that this means the Soviets are really so strong 
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as to have insisted the United States back down in the Antarctic; our own people 
who can foresee the treaty’s results are aghast and those who have yet to study 
it will soon realize how pitiful it is. I am sure the President is not informed 
of all of the points above and I feel that the greatest loyalty can be expressed 
by us all in pointing out these matters. The Antarctic treaty is an image with 
feet of clay—an image in disguise, an artificiality, a mockery, and to say the 
kindest thing, a fantasy. 

For these reasons and some below, I urge that the Congress request the 
President tu reopen the question with all haste, and that if final adjustment 
seems to take more than a few days, I urge that the Congress act to protect this 
pearl of the West for the West. No other country can do this. An interna- 
tional treaty cannot do it. This Congress, inspired by those members of this 
committee who, I hope, will study this treaty gravely—this Congress is the only 
hope now for saving this vast and rich continent from an era of bickering and 
wrangling, an era of maladjusted and inadjustable administration proposed for it. 
You have Berlin as a sample of what this coadjustment will be like—not com- 
pletely analogous but similar. With Berlin staring us in the face, how can we 
soberly undertake to make the same queer arrangements for the Antarctic? If 
we have not time to study this problem now, we can, in misbegotten haste, create 
the same arrangements and stagger forward for a few years thinking it will be 
temporary and will work itself out, and finding that it was never meant to be 
temporary—not even for 30 years—finding that it is a simple unalterable loss 
of territory. The congressional subcommittees on territories are deeply involved 
here. 

There are two hypothetical basic situations that would make the treaty seem 
sensible as a stopgap: 

1. The earth’s crust may very soon shift so that all continents will be broken 
up and awash with seas, and national ownership will be indeed an academic 
question. 

2. The United States is shortly to become one of the Soviet Socialist Republics. 

I do not entertain either of these assumptions and I hope you of this com- 
mittee do not. So, to proceed, let us look for a moment at an historical analogy 
to our situation, let us look at the Book of Samuel, at the story of Goliath 
boastingly sauntering forth. 

Goliath said to the Israelites that if he prevailed “‘then shall ye be our servants, 
and serve us.” This has been paraphrased to read: “Then shall we bury you.” 

When all Israel heard these words “they were dismayed and greatly afraid.” 

When all the United States hears these words there is some thought of ap- 
peasement: give away a continent and maybe we'll ease the tension * * *. 

David would not go forth with coat of mail and sword, etc., because, as he 
said, “I have not proved them.” 

The United States has not “proved’—does not have in satisfactory opera- 
tional status, enough intercontinental missiles. 

But David had a divine protection he knew how to use—the slingshot was 
just a side issue. 

In the antarctic situation or at any time the United States has a protection 
and should use it. We should use what we know how to use—moral right, 
dignity, truth, steadfastness, awareness, fairness, honesty, a sense of the indi- 
vidual’s worth and prowess, a desire to protect the weak. Upon close examina- 
tion of this treaty and of antarctic history you will find that justice and these 
other factors are missing. 

Now today the United States as the young David of the men of the West has 
protection. “The battle is the Lord’s”; this is basic. There is no need to 
quiver, to tremble, to discard morality and simple truth, to kneel before the 
U.S.S.R. as in this antarctic treaty. This treaty is a form of appeasement un- 
familiar to this country and therefore easily mistaken for a new movement 
toward peace and harmony. But thinkers and leaders and the press and some 
hews commentators are taking a second look and seeing it as an instrument of 
appeasement entirely foreign to the best interests of the United States and the 
West in the long run, and completely unnecessary—just as unnecessary as 
apitulation to the Philistines as long as David had his useful weapon and his 
unwaivering trust and understanding of where his true strength lay. 

It has been said that the West must go far to encourage the East to reform 
and to give up war plans. We must be an example. We must teach. Yes. 
But one does not teach simply by handing out lollipops. To condone unreformed 
evil and/or to be too lazy to see all its facets is not the proper position of a 
good teacher, leader, nor saint. So, let not the United States nor the West be 
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so mistaken. Neither is it altruistic or saintly to be under bondage. Paul gaiq 
to the Galatians “Stand fast therefore in liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” It is q retro. 
gression to plan entanglements with ideologies that are outmoded and proved 
wrong. 

The patriotic organizations of this country and members and committees of 
the Congress of this country have for years been trying to persuade the admin. 
istration—this one and the prior one—to negotiate an equitable Antarctic bound. 
ary treaty with the proper claiming nations, thus dividing sovereignty properly 
according to that earned. I have heard a very few voices raised favoring 
United Nations ownership, and those were for the most part from organizations 
of left-wing leanings. Never have I heard before any department or anyone in 
Congress or any private citizen propose a treaty with the Soviets regarding the 
antarctic. If it was ever before proposed in this country it was done in secre 
and that in itself makes it questionable. There are, however, well known Soyvigt 
statements 1939-60 that show their keen desire for this type of treaty. 

I believe the President and Congress may very well investigate to find the 
source of the present proposal. Neither the White House nor the State Depart- 
ment seems to know where the proposal originated. 

But all such investigation should not delay the protection of our sovereignty 
and the only protection is to make valid claims to concrete, factual areas earned 
by the U.S. taxpayers through sacrifice of lives, through magnificent effort, and 
through huge expenditures of taxes as well as private moneys. There js no 
reason to deprive the people of this country of the fruits of their efforts. 

It may be that there is need for legislation or an amendment to bring the 
treatymaking power closer to the wishes of the Congress and the people in a real 
way. Perhaps your committee can insist on sitting on all territorial treaties, 
The system is quite far removed from the people, as is evidenced very sharply 
‘n this treaty. How many treaties are signed like this contrary to the ex. 
pressed will of certain House and Senate Members and committees presumably 
acting for the people of this Nation? Who knows? I just happen to have this 
one documented in this respect, but as I have not discussed the matter of reyeal- 
ing their names I shall not say here which Members of Congress are meant. 
The events occurred in 1954, 1957, and 1958. as I understand it. 

I shall list in capsule form the points that need to be raised by this committee, 
in my opinion, in any report going forth to guide the other Congressmen on voting 
on these House bills. In most instances below I have documentation that 
prompts the question. In those cases where there is no detailed documentation 
you may trace the question to the generalized documentation of history—and 
you need refer only to the points you yourselves may recall from well-known 
American or Soviet history and/or from the current scene and from letters of 
inquiry which some Congressmen have written to the administration and the 
replies thereto—in most cases a form letter that really was not a reply exactly 
and that upon careful reading would undoubtedly have generated a great many 
raised eyebrows if not investigation. I realize how busy you are. But I feel, 
as do many citizens, that an issue of the importance of this one qualifies for 
eareful attention and for intelligent replies for constituents and indeed for any 
interested citizens who may not be constituents. In other words, I believe this 
affair would not have even come to the treaty stage and possible international 
embarrassment if the issue had had the attention in the Congress that it merits. 
And, of course, I blame an apathetic citizenry also and my own slowness to 
realize certain points, and make more effort to correct the situation. 

Hence, as we all are in this cold war together, let us all try to do the best 
we can for the side of the United States and the West. 

1. Why has the President not been briefed in full on the treaty’s full implica- 
tions? On the views of many Congressmen? 

2. Has the President ever seen the advice sent to the White House by at least 
two congressional committees regarding U.S. sovereignty in the Antarctic, which 
advice does not in any respect resemble what must have lead to this treaty? 
Why have the chief explorers and researchers never been before the President 
or the Senate committee re this treaty? 

3. Top responsible officials in the administration and in the Congress have 00 
word to give inquiring taxpayers regarding the treaty? Why? This violates the 
constitutional intent of article 6.2 because citizens should be clear on the 
“supreme law of the land.” 

4. Why were not the Commerce and Interior Departments consulted? The 
Atomic Energy Committee? The National Aeronautics and Space Administra 
tion? If they were and if this is a classified matter, why is it? 
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5. Soviet intentions know by the West have indicated desire for this kind of 

treaty. One note of 1939, one of 1950 are official. What other official notes are 
? 
Oa. Why were these notes never challenged officially? 

6. Why have the State Department officials put a top secret label on the report 
on the House joint resolution regarding U.S. sovereignty in the Antarctic, thereby 
in effect ordering the House Foreign Affairs Committee not to bring up the 
measure? 

7. Why were the plans of several Senators to introduce Antarctic bills regard- 
ing sovereignty thwarted by visits of State Department personnel bearing advice 
or commands? Even informal talks such as to result in this way would seem 
to qualify as unlawful under a measure covering such activity by executive 
agencies. Is it not sufficient that after bills are printed, introduced, and for- 
warded to a committee any interested executive agency is asked for its com- 
ment—is that not where the bills should be halted if there is some overriding 
reason for so doing, rather than before they are introduced? 

8. Why is the Library of Congress distributing to congressional offices Moscow- 
line leaflets regarding sovereignty in the Antarctic? These leaflets, unread by 
higher echelons in the Library until February 1960, have been going to con- 
gressional offices for over a year and in turn to constituents. In what number, 
I am not sure. Why were they purchased unread and distributed unread and 
sent to constituents unread? The line is perfectly clear to anyone who has an 
encyclopedia handy—but recipients such as schoolchildren might not question 
the leaflets. 

9. Due to secrecy, it is not known how much coercion was used to draw signa- 
tures from the 10 nations participating along with the United States and U.S.S.R. 
New Zealand’s Prime Minister was amazed recently to learn that some in Con- 
gress object to the giveaway treaty. Why was not New Zealand told this in 
1958 negotiations? Why are not minutes on all the conferences revealed to the 
public—those meetings held between May 1958 and December 1959—inasmuch 
as this is not a security or defense matter in any way, according to the makers 
of the treaty? The minutes were under wraps up through June 12 and maybe 
later. Surely this committee will not undertake to pass Antarctic bills without 
even studying said minutes? 

10. Why were taxpayers never told that IGY participation might lead to this? 
Many might have protested tax funds for IGY if they had known. 

11. If the treaty is not appeasement, why delay in our rightful land claims? 

12. If the treaty is appeasement, what is the promise? No missiles will fall on 
continental United States? If this, then why the huge budget for defense and 
all debates attendant thereto? 

13. If the treaty was at first meant as a pattern for space administration, why 
did not the intelligent delegates point out that Antarctica is not analogous to 
space or Moon or Mars, etc., either physically or politically? You yourselves 
can list endless reasons to show no parallelism whatsoever. 

14. The President said he hoped peoples of the world would be pleased with 
this treaty, but it was drawn almost entirely in secret and no weight of any kind 
was given to the voice of the people in this country—as expressed in resolutions 
by organizations, letters, and postcards and telegrams to officials, letters to 
editors, congressional measures introduced, congressional speeches, remarks in 
hearings, articles, and press releases by Members of the Congress, ete. At least 
95 percent of all of these have either talked of the U.S. prowess down there and 
values and potential values or have discussed the need for our unilateral sover- 
eignty over our share, with proper negotiation and fairness to the seven formal 
claimants—all Western. Up until April 1959 and perhaps later the State De 
partment had no knowledge of U.S. organizations interested in the antarctic 
issue of sovereignty for the United States, and yet the Department had all the 
sources mentioned above from which to compile its file for a study of a momen- 
tous decision of this nature. The White House knew of no such grassroots in- 
terest whatever and has not yet made any survey, I understand. 

15. There are three or more counts upon which the treaty apparently is un- 
constitutional. Have these been considered ? 

16. Regardless of State Department press release 831, there are at least four 
defense treaties and the Monroe Doctrine and a number of executive agreements 
that are nullified by this treaty, apparently inadvertently. Does that not indicate 
that the treaty has had no careful analysis? Why does this April 1960 Antarctic 
Bibliography omit some leading items re U.S. action and attitudes on sovereignty? 
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17. If a territorial status quo is designed to last 30 years, which is of course I 
unrealistic, what is the purpose? Why not set out the proper boundaries now? foun 
If no territorial advantages are meant to be promoted by the treaty, then why How 
not have the territorial settlement in 1960 among those eight nations that have Zi 
earned the right to settle the boundaries? What purpose is served by a statyg doin 
quo until 1990? the 

18. It is highly significant that the oil and rich minerals and the important that 
proteins of the surrounding waters are not mentioned in the treaty and the ag | tion 
sumption is that attention to these is to be halted as during the IGY (too eo. | Pres 
mercial), thereby setting back development of the continent or promoting some | of 1! 
sort of clandestine exports. I assume the idea is first come first served. Theng. | and 
tions thus will be constantly quarrelling about who owns which mine or wel], | you’ 
And the fisheries and protein products of the seas are probably counted as of the TY 
high seas and anyone in the world can have them, thus further depriving the At 
proper antarctic owners. on I 

19. In the matter of scientific cooperation, exactly how many genuine scjep. the | 
tists have refused to work in the Antarctic unless it were internationalized? | | 
think their names should be published. If this is 100 percent of all world scien. | 
tists in the particular disciplines under consideration, then does that mean they TL 
-annot work comfortably anywhere on this planet unless the given area is inter. | by FE 
nationalized ? ; | what 

20. Relative to that, will a year and a half need to elapse for treaty negotia- in th 
tions and final internationalization in every locality where scientific work will be Ay 
conducted peacefully henceforth? Will not this mean that science will fold up? Laza 
Or nationalism’? If we are going to begin to thwart nationalism this way how can Atla: 
we encourage young nations in Asia and Africa to want to stand on their own ever 
feet and wave their own flags? And won’t they dread any participation in sg¢i- wrot 
entific studies from now on, in fear for their own land or in fear that their scien- show 
tists may not be welcome elsewhere, etc.?—many ramifications. Ther 

When before in history have scientists lost their dignified mien as men of sian 
the world and demanded that there be special areas roped off for them? Usually Mc 
they have felt comfortable anywhere where there was something of scientific be a 
interest to be studied, have they not? I continue to believe that true scientists admi 
still do. the « 

21. If the United States and the West genuinely are interested in the captive woul 
nations and several recent official actions indicate we are, then the representa- soon 
tives in exile of these captive nations should certainly be favored ahead of the Febr 
Soviet empire. Thus, if any scientists are to be especially privileged or any re credi 
sources are to be given away by the eight proper owners it would be a more | other 
logical thing to see that the free governments of the captive nations or refugees least 
be given consideration before the Soviet empire. seali 

These reasons may be amplified whenever you desire and they are good cause, ment 
I think, for the Congress to make other arrangements about the Antarctic. I | cann 
realize that the State Department has perhaps the most difficult job in this land: 
country and perhaps the antarctic issue seems a small and insignificant thing faile 
in the whole picture; perhaps because of other vital pressures it seemed con- | that 
venient to take an arbitrary year or event and date all antarctic history forward | that 
from that—the IGY of 1957-58. But I believe the issue is too important to | that 

! 


handle it in this halfway fashion, however sincere the treaty proponents may be. 
And compound further the pity of it, the proponents hail the treaty as a c- s (1 
operative peace move. All one needs to do is to read it to see that the East is ject 
merely participating, not cooperating in the sense of opening any of the terrti- 
tory behind the Iron Curtain for science or disarmament or experimentation in 
12-nation administration, etc. 

If there is time, I should appreciate it if we all could take a look at the text 
quickly to see how it would conflict with H.R. 8480 and H.R. 5222 or perhaps 
nullify these bills. The preamble paints a wonderful scene. Establishing and 
maintaining the points expressed there and in seven articles (1, II, III, V, IX, 
X, XI, which is incomplete, as mentioned earlier) can be done far more satis- 
factorily by the proper Western Powers. Indeed, an eight-nation boundary 
settlement would take care of article IV and would embrace naturally all these 
other points because of the sense of honor and decency prevalent in the signa- 
tories. The points would need no mention at all. Observers would be unneeded 
any more than we have observers except in the gentlemanly routine performance 
of allied duties. Thus articles VI, VII, VIII would be unnecessary. You will 
see anyhow that article VI makes article VII valueless. The content of articles 
XII and XIII have been handled in my discussion earlier. 
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I submit, therefore, that the premises and the text of this treaty cannot be 
found to warrant ratification by the Senate of the United States nor joy in the 
House. I believe you as statesmen will agree with me after due study. 

I believe it essential that, if possible, the Congress lay aside everything it is 
doing at the moment and secure for the United States her rightful territories in 
the Antarctic. I believe all right-thinking nations of this world would agree 
that this is an appropriate step and an urgent one. Thereafter, upon delibera- 
tion and upon a mandate of some sort from the citizens of this country, the 
president and the Congress may arrange some other disposition if the majority 
of 180 million desire some other disposition. I believe this to be the equitable 
and moral way to handle a matter of this unprecedented nature. I pray that 
you will meditate upon these points. 

" ‘Thank you. 

Attached is refutation of claim of Soviets for some years, and further facts 
on Bellingshausen’s failure can be obtained from well-known publications in 
the United States or the logs of Captains Palmer, Burdick, and Davis: 


[Attachment] 


The documents in Soviet archives that allegedly attest to discovery first 
by Russia are apparently merely editing undertaken by the Soviets to show 
whatever they want to show. This is very clear in one instance that is known 
in the United States as follows : 

Apparently, on January 28, 1820, Admiral Bellingshausen in his flagship and 
Lazarev in a sister ship were sailing near the coast of the Antarctic on the 
Atlantic side. They saw many icebergs and they saw barrier ice. Neither 
ever stated that a continent had been seen. The Soviets now say that Lazarev 
wrote to a friend of seeing “continental” ice that day. But proper translation 
shows that the adjective was the Russian word for huge, thick, tall, ete. 
There is another word of similar stem meaning “continent” in 19th century Rus- 
sian and if Lazarev had wanted to use it he would have. 

Moreover, if Lazarev had seen anything remotely resembling what he took to 
be a continent, he would have certainly reported same to his commanding 
admiral. He never did so. Their expedition was in Antarctic waters under 
the cezar’s orders to find unknown lands as far south as possible. Both men 
would certainly have shouted for joy and announced their find to the ezar as 
soon as possible if they had indeed found a continent. But even as late as 
February 5, 1821, around on the other side of the continent, Bellingshausen 
credited Palmer with discovery. And if anyone doubts Palmer there are still 
other American sealers’ logs that Dr. E. A. Stackpole has written of that show at 
least one other sealing captain to have stated he saw a continent. The reason 
sealing ship crews did not report to all and sundry such magnificent achieve- 
ments is that rival sealers would then find their routes and their seals. This 
cannot be said of the czar’s expedition, which was under orders to report new 
lands and certainly would have reported same publicly if true, but the expedition 
failed to find a new continent and that is too bad but a fact. It has been argued 
that recent expeditions in the same latitude can see continental peaks. But 
that does not mean the czar’s men did or even could have in the year 1820 on 
that day when they were nearest as Lebedev attempts to say in his 1959 book. 


_ (Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.) 
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